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Inspired by vase paintings depicting me 


in the Peloponnesian Wor lend 


The votes 


of ancient Sparta 
that helped “elect” 


automobiles 


Crash!! 


It’s the harsh sound of hundreds of spears being 


dashed against their owners’ shields. 


lor this is an assembly in ancient Sparta—-and 
that’s how the staunch Spartans often voted for 


a man or a movement. 


Your history teacher will tell you how impor- 


tant these noisy elections were. They were 
among the first in which people were given the 


privilege of voting. 


Suffrage, the civics class term for voting, grew 
slowly after this. People voted in many ways in 
Athens and Rome, through the Dark Ages and 
the Renaissance. But free elections didn’t really 
mature until a group of wise: men wrote our 
Constitution. 
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Since then, voting has become part of our way 
of doing things. Just think of all the classroom 
elections you’ve been in since your first grade 

and of all the other ways in which folks vote 
in America. 


Look at how they vote, for example, in connec- 
tion with a business like General Motors. 


GM has set up a special department—Customer 


Research—which spends its time finding out 


what people like in cars. 


They hold surveys among millions of people 
who vote for the kind of cars they prefer, and 
for details in and on them. 


Votes are cast for favorite body styles, fender 
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shapes, engines and transmissions. Preferences 
are recorded on bumpers, windshields, even 
door handles and smaller details. 

Then Research the 
turns the results over to GM designers and 
engineers to help them build cars to America’s 
order. 


Customer counts votes, 


The final vote is on the public market place 
where people are free to pick the cars with the 
most value—the cars with more of the things 
they want. You can see the results of this 
“election” in the number of GM cars you'll 
find on almost any street. 





You can hear about it from almost anyone who 
drives a GM car. He’ll tell you that you cant 
beat it for value on all counts! 


GENERAL MOTORS 


GDyvour KEY TO 





GMC TRUCK & COACH + GM DIESKL DELCO «+ 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 





GREATER 


CHEVROLET>+ PONTIAC+ OLDSMOBILE+ BUICK + 
UNITED MOTORS SERVIZE « 
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On the Air . 
with Our First 
Teacher of the Month 


On September, 20, before a large 


Baudience of teachers and parents 


in the West Reading High School 
auditorium, THE INsTRuUCcTOR’s 
Teacher of the Month, Alice B. 
Rothenberger, was honored over 
Station WRAW of Reading, Pa. 

Twenty-five guests of honor were 
sated on the platform at the 
meeting. Mr. Frank Voss, program 
director of Station WRAW, acted 
as master of ceremonies during the 
presentation. He was assisted by 
Dr. J. Maurice Strattan, supervis- 
ing principal of the West Reading 
School District. 

Miss Rothenberger received a 
handsome certificate sui.able for 
framing which named her as the 
September Teacher of the Month 
‘in recognition of outstanding serv- 
ice as a teacher in the elementary 
schools.” Dr. Strattan presented 
Miss Rothenberger with a lovely 
orchid sent by Dr. Owen, as well 
as an autographed copy of THE 
INstRUCTOR, a token of her gift 
subscription. F. A. Owen Publish- 
ing Company also sent her a set of 
teaching aids. 

Miss Rothenberger was the re- 
cipient of numerous gifts from ad- 
vertisers in THe Instructor who 
alo wanted to join in honor- 
ing the Teacher of the Month. 
These gifts included a fountain 
pen from the Esterbrook Pen Com- 
pany, gift boxes from both. Lever 
Brothers Company 
Myers Company, a bulb package 
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and _ Bristol- | 


fom the Bulb of the Month Club, | 
aset of Artista Flexola paint from | 


Binney & Smith Company, an um- 
brella from Teachers Casualty Un- 
derwriters, a sight-seeing tour from 
The Gray Line, a Junior Efficiency 
Duplicator from the Heyer Cor- 
poration, and a set of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia from the 
Compton Company. Friends and 
members of the community con- 
gratulated her after the broadcast. 

The program was _ transcribed 
wer Station WRAW the next eve- 
ting so that those who missed: the 
original program had the pleasure 
of hearing it. Both of the Reading 


daily newspapers gave the pres- 
mtation a great deal of publicity, 
and Miss Rothenberger’s picture 
appeared in several issues. 





Miss Rothenberger with Dr. Strattan 
and the Local P.T.A. President 








PERSONALIZED 
CHRISTMAS PENCILS 


For your pupils-friends.... 


Popular, inexpensive pencils! Finest quality, famous 
Eberhard Faber pencils. See these great offers. 












OFFER NO. 1 


4 pencils In a box; 
individual name 










printed in gold on Pen- 

each pencil. Also, 

gift pencils printed cils () 
with appropriate de- in 

sign, "Seasons Box 


Greetings'’. Greatest 
value in our history. 
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eS SS <a OFFER NO. 4- Personalized pencils, dozen in 





io. ft a box. An exceptional gift 


for anyone on your list. Priced at 9 big saving. ——..... 


fh 

43¢ 
Order by Offer Number 

WE PAY DELIVERY CHARGES. Another feature for extra savings. 


Remittance must accompany orders of 10 sets or less. 
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CHRISTMAS DELIVERY 
ORDER NOW and avoid 
disappointment later. Or- 
ders will be filled ‘'on a 



























first come, first served" 


basis. 






OFFER NO. 5 


PERSONALIZED 
PENCIL KITS 


THIS OFFER made a sensational hit last 


year so order early—avoid disappointment. 









MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! | 


THE CASE—Made of high quality leatherette; 


bright red case with natural grain leather effect; 


i INCINNATI PENCIL COMPANY INC. 

acne een ragga d Eberhard Fab eo. Cincinnati, Ohio I 

THE PENCILS—Fully guarantee erhard Faber : as sted — aay ee - 
quality may be had in assorted colors with indi- | uae ar “ ius ay > list of Ser egret —< I 
vidual names printed on each pencil. Seno rod Sa date bao. am j 
THE RULER—White, opaque, flexible. Easy to I _____. Please mail information on printed pencils. | 
read; 6 inches long. | 
Entire set including case, 5 pencils and i Name_ Sa —— 
BAI eccicoccccccscnssnesocevestiatentancenmnasenmnssendyansonss \ ae oR, Lm OSA a) ee 

City State. ae 

OFFER NO. 6 I i 
: . : : j School Grade or Title .._.__ | 
AN ADDED FEATURE - kit with 5 pencils plain or - (Important: Please Print Names Plainly. Attach list to coupons) - 


printed with "Seasons Greetings” and plastic sharp- 
903 BROADWAY 


“ener rule. Outstanding offer, complete....................- THE CINCINNATI PENCIL co. CINCINNATL, OHIO 
Seal 
29828A 
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Your Workshop for This Month 


Material of General Interest 
On the Air with the First Teacher of the Month 1 
Games for Stormy Days , G ladys Ostling Johnson 6 
What Do We Mean When We Say 4 
Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor 15 
Time for Teachers Meeting—Editorial Page 15 
Teacher of the Month—Oma R. Massey 16-17 
Our Clip Clothespin Board Vivian E. Laubach 77 
First Class Mail : 100 


Art Appreciation 


Ernest Fiene’s “Union Station, St. Louis” 


Units and Lesson Material 
A Unit on Sound 
The Story of Money 
China—The Land and the People 
Our Colonial Kitchen—An Activity.. 
The Automobile Story 
Part I—Travel in Yesteryears 


Seatwork 
November Seatwork for First Grade 
A Third-Grade Food Test 


Visual Aids 


“Union Station, St. Louis”—Ernest Fiene ‘ . Cover 
Playing Football—Frontispiece : . 13 
A November Calendar ‘ Virginia Smith Dryer = 
A Great American Born in November—John Philip Sousa 


Primary Stories 
Our Friend 
Going Up? 
As Mr. Owl Saw It 
Happy Giving Day sheds 
Stories for Older Children ‘ 
What Happened to Buster Dorothy Dill Mason 30 
It’s Like Magic Gertrude Germond 30 
Maria Luisa, Girl Scout Catherine Blanton 31 
Tommy’s Initiation Dorothy Davis Fischer 31 


Handwork 


Lapel Ornaments 


..Harriet Garrels 24 


Adele W. Beckett 20 
.Martha McMillin 22-23 
Irene Rostik 26 
_Dorotha S. Burget 32-33 


Elizabeth F. Noon 45-56 


— lel ae 
Emma Golden 25 


Mary Lehman 28 

Juliet Toubin Saunders 28 
Grace Vreeland Rider 29 
...Jack W. Hankins 29 


Evelyn B. Civerolo 34 
Three-Dimensional Scenes Doris Hammer 35 
Starting Designs with Paint Blots Anna Dunser 36 
Tie and Dye ; Alice Dodds 36 
Pixie Play, a Rainy-Recess Game Lucile Rosencrans 37 
Art + Social Studies = Salem 
Village Jessie Todd and Helen Vivian Shelton 38 

To Record Books Read .Imogene Knight 39 
Savings Banks You Can Make 

Change a Waxed Carton into a Drum 

Decorate a Baking-Powder Can 
Posters or Bookplates.... 
Priscilla and John Alden Plop Dolls 
ys Like to Braid 

A Book Week Novelty 


Program Material 
Thanksgiving Dialogue—Song 
Preparing for Winter Weather—Play 
Why They Were Thankful—Play 
November Rhymes 
The Kingdom of Bookenda—Play 
Three Little Fruit Songs 
Our Thanksgiving Play—Play 
A Day at School—Play.. 

Candle Days—Play 
The Meaning of Armistice Day—Play 


Special Occasions in November 
Children’s Book Week 
Let’s Build Children’s Home Libraries—Article... . 4i 
Books for Children—Reviews C. Elta Van Norman 10 
Books for Teachers—Reviews Ruth M. Northway 11 
Plans for Children’s Book Week—Article Evangeline Colburn 18 
To Record Books Read—Handwork Imogene Knight 39 
Posters or Bookplates—Handwork ...Eldah Burk 41 
A Book Week Novelty—Handwork Lillian Sturges 44 
The Kingdom of Bookenda—Play Solveig Paulson Russell 60 
Reading Good Books Aloud—Article Geraldine Scott Rue 80 
More Literature, Please!—<Article Alice M. Meeker 82 
Armistice Day 
The Meaning of Armistice Day—Play Virginia K. Ridlon 64 
American Education Week 
An American Education Week Activity—Article 
A Day at School—Play 
Thanksgiving and Pilgrims 
Happy Giving Day—Story 
Our Colonial Kitchen—An Activity 
Art + Social Studies = Salem 
Village Jessie Todd and Helen Vivian Shelton 38 
Priscilla and John Alden Plop Dolls—Handwork Helen Wolfe 42 
Thankagiving Dialogue-—Song 3 Elva S. Daniels 57 
Why They Were Thankful—Play Amanda Spencer 58 
59 


November Rhymes 
Our Thanksgiving Play—Play Dorothy W. Schwenk 62 
Flora Totten Lahive 63 


Candle Days—Play 
Girls and Boys (Four pages of puzzles, games, things to make and do) 65-68 
Day by Day (November classroom activities) Esma Hackett 69-71 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club (including Club Exchange). 72 


Your Counselor Service 14, 16, 78 
Let’s Laugh, 5,7... . Contributors, Take Note! 8 
Our Coupon Section, 80, 82, 84, 96 


Imogene Knight 40 
Lennice C. Eyraud 40 
...Eldah Burk 41 
Helen Wolfe 42 
Edith M. Chase 43 
Lillian Sturges 44 


Elva S. Daniels 57 
Dorothy Pottow 58 
Amanda Spencer 58 

59 


Solveig Paulson Russell 60 

Marcella Harrington and Dorothy Kearney 61 
Dorothy W. Schwenk 62 
Etta B. Garlock 62 
Flora Totten Lahive 63 
Virginia K. Ridlon 64 


Thomas A. Shaheen 18 
Etta B. Garlock 62 


Jack W. Hankins 29 
Dorotha S. Burget 32-33 
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THE INSTRUCTOR IS 
ON THE AIR 


Central States 


ATTENTION! 
The Teacher of the Month 
will be honored at Station 
WMAQ, Chicago, Illinois, on 
Nov. 11, 12:45 p.m., C.S.T. 


WATCH YOUR LOCAL PAPERS FOR AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
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THE ALL-FAMILY DRINK! 





Between square dances there’s added 
pleasure as everyone takes time to “‘fresh up” 
with tempting 7-Up. Crystal-clear 7-Up 

is enjoyed by all members of the 
family—all ages, from the oldest 

to the very youngest. 


SO Lut... 50 G00» 
So wholesome 
Jor creryone/ 


eas | 


° Copyright 1949 by The Seven-U p Company 
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AMERICAN 
PICTORIAL 
HISTORY 


A Class Project that will 
make you popular, indeed ! 


Here’s one project for which you 


needn’t send home notes or raise 
money. Without charge, the class 
themselves can obtain, through you, a 
portfolio of fine reproductions of the 
celebrated Beale historical paintings, 
printed on fine stock, suitable for 
framing or class discussion. Takes only 
150 outer wrappers of the pure penny 
gum all your children buy constantly 


— Fleer’s Dubble Bubble. 
Nothing else! 


famous 


Says one enthusiastic teacher: 


“Less than a week after I told my 
pupils of the Fleer history picture 
offer, they had accumulated the 150 
Dubble Bubble wrappers. Since the 
arrival of the prints, I have used them 
to make our American History course 
the children’s favorite . . . so popular 
are these exciting and educational 
pictures, | am enclosing another 150 
wrappers for a duplicate set!” 











FRANK H. FLEER CORP. 
Dept. A-3 
Philadeiphia 41, Pa. 


Please send circular and bulletin board 
Coplay on your American Pictorial History 
er. 


ee 
Address 
City.. 
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| C HILDREN’S books have never 
been so attractive and easy to 
read as they are now. The type is 
large, the illustrations good, the 
paper of the fine quality, and the 
format excellent. But purchases of 
toys, games, bicycles, or radios of- 
ten take precedence over books, 
and consequently many children do 
not own a library to which they can 
turn for leisure-time activity. 

If the slogan, “A Book Is a 
Child’s Best Friend,” still stands, 
teachers need to work constructive- 
ly toward getting more books into 
the home. One authority on read- 
ing has said that owning books is 
one of the best incentives for read- 
ing; thus, the stimulation of book 
buying may be one of the answers 
to the remedial-reading problem in 
your school. 

If you want to know just what 
the book-ownership ratio is in your 
classroom, why not start by taking 
a census of the number of books 
the children have at home? This 
can be done very easily by asking 
the children to write compositions 
on topics similar to these: “The 
Books I Have in My Library,” “My 
Favorite Place and Time to Read 
at Home,” “The Books I Like 
Best.” From reading these composi- 
tions you can tell the number of 
books which the children own, and 
you can also learn much about 
their reading tastes and habits. 

One way in which the school 
can help to get books into the 
home is to give books as prizes and 
awards and to encourage the par- 
ent organizations or any other 
group making awards in school 
to use this medium. Such books 
should be attractive, well selected, 
and fitting for the occasion. 

A large city school prepares a 
list of good books by topics and age 
level, showing the price and the 
place where they can be purchased, 
and distributes them at the Christ- 
mas mecting of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Surveys show that the 
number of children receiving books 
as Christmas gifts increased after 
this device had been tried. 

Another method of getting more 
books into the home is an annual 
book mart to which the children 
bring books that are no longer suit- 
able for their age level and display 
them for swap or purchase. Book 
Week is a good time for such an 
activity. The plan needs to be fully 
explained to the parents. If a com- 
mittee of pupils has been selected, 
they can prepare a letter explain- 
ing what is to take place. Parents 


Let’s Build Children’s 


Home Libraries 


should be asked to mark the origi- 
nal price in the books wherever 
possible. A second committee of 
older children should evaluate the 
books, determining how well each 
one has been kept, and place the 
price on it for swap or sale. If this 
day is well publicized, other mem- 
bers of the community often send 
books to the school which can be 
sold, or given to children unable 
to buy them. 

A school in Pennsylvania de- 
scribes a plan in which children 
were invited to nominate favorite 
books. Once the nominations were 
closed, the list was duplicated for 
the children on three grade levels: 
primary, middle, and upper grades. 
The children had six weeks to read 
the books and then there was vot- 
ing. When the favorite book for 
each grade level was chosen, the 
room from which the child came 
who made the nomination was giv- 
en a copy of that book for its class 
library. 

As a part of the club program 
in your school, a reading club will 
attract your good readers and often 
ensnare some of the poor ones. 
The club program can be planned 
around oral book reviews, ex- 
change of books among members, 
charades, guessing games, imper- 
sonations of book characters, and 
dramatizations of simple scenes. 

Another school encouraged chil- 
dren to make their own bookcases. 
Sometimes they were as simple as 
orange crates painted and placed 
above each other. Other children 
would want to construct them from 
wood. The manual-training teach- 
er in the high school was asked to 
draw simple plans that could be 
executed by children in fourth 
grade or above. Arrangements were 
made with a local lumberyard and 
parents were notified of the cost of 
the wood. Many of the children 
ended with a simple but attractive 
bookcase. It is natural to assume 
that once they took them home, 
their next desire was to fill them 
with books. 

Maybe we have created some of 
our own reading problems by mak- 
ing reading a chore. Often the 
school program discourages after- 
school reading because of required 
homework. Many schools today are 
finding it best to abandon large 
homework assignments in favor of 
stimulating and encouraging home 
reading. If children acquire the 
habit of wanting good books when 
they are young, they will keep it in 
later life. E.F.N. 
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BOYS and GIRLS Construg 
1001 DIFFERENT THING 
IN THE CLASSROON 


Rig-a-Jig 
AMAZING 


SPEED 
BUILDER 






Different! 
Delightful! 


Geometric pieces in bright colors... join quickly 
and firmly. CONSTRUCTIVE, CREATIVE! En 
dorsed. Aids thinking, reasoning. Develops 
color sense, muscle coordination, finger dexter 
ity. Quick, easy results build confidence. In 
geni A ble almost any toy or design! 
Planes, animals, cars, trucks, doll furniture 
16 pg. IDEA BOOK offers many suggestions, 
Limitless opportunity for individual creative 
thinking. Indestructible. Same type material as 
silent timing gears of auto engines. Inspiring. 
Brings a NEW dynamic interest in 3-dimensional 
construction. Order Colorful Rig-A-Jig Speed 
Builder:today. It pays dividends in enthusiasm, 
and individual response! 


Special Offer—600 pc Set $7.50, postpaid 


Kindergarten, Elementary Instructors! Get Rig- 
A-Jig! Simply send name, school, address for 
big complete 600 piece CLASSROOM Outfit, only 
$7.50 postpaid (with 8 full color 8 page Instrue 
tion Books for children . . . also 3 full color il 
lustrated Idea Books of 16 pages). Test Rig-A- 
Jig on the class NOW. One of the most resource 
ful, inspiring teaching tools in use today! 


ALSO AVAILABLE 94 pe. Introductory Set with 
IDEA BOOK $1.25, POSTPAID. (Reg. Price 
$1.75. Limit 1 per school). 


ORDER 









_—_— SS —_— — 
SEND 
COUPON 
NOW 
RIG-A-JIG, Dept. IN., 32 W. Washington, Chicago, HL 
Enclosed find $—.._. . Please send me: 
CLASSROOM SIZE 600 pc. SETS at $7.50. 


94 pe. Introductory Set, Regularly $1.75 
(limit 1) at $1.25. 


-166 pe. Super Sets at $2.95. 
DISCOUNTS of 25% on orders of doz. or over $30. 


Name. 


Address 
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4 ull Let's Laugh 
| @ The bright remarks that children make 
OM gre a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and if it is published, we will 
you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink, one item 





We had discussed orally the var- 
ious prizes such as the Nobel Prize 
and the Pulitzer Prize awarded for 
achievement in various fields. 

Imagine my astonishment, when 
one of my pupils wrote later in an 
examination, “Many men and 
women in the United States have 
received the Pullet Surprise.” 





It is against our rules for chil- 
dren to run through the halls. One 
day, I saw a first-grader run 
through the hall. I called, but he 
did not stop. The second time I 
called, he came back. “Didn’t you 
hear me the first time?” I asked. 

“Yes, but my brakes wouldn’t 
work,” was his reply. 





Marjorie had been taught to 
hold up fingers to indicate her age. 
On her birthday a neighbor asked 
her how old she was. 

Marjorie replied, “Now I’m this 
old (holding up four fingers) but 
the next time I have a birthday, 
Pll be a whole handful.” 

Amy J. Kinc 


Nig a sheet. Your name and address . : 
thould appear on each sheet. Be sure Dorotuy I. DuNCAN Lypia KapING Grand Junction, Colorado 
fo use your own first name. Mail all Topeka, Kansas Reeseville, Wisconsin (Continued on page 7) 


items to: Let’s Laugh Department, . meen 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
Contributions for this column cannot 
Wi be acknowledged nor can they be re- 
SE turned if we are unable to use them. 
However, items not heard from in six 
months may be considered rejected. 











We were trying to convince lit- 
'} tle Gladys that she should eat car- 
rots. Grandma finally remarked 
that carrots would make her hair 
curly. 
Gladys replied, “But, Grandma, 

you use bobby pins.” 

GENE WRIGHT 

San Francisco, California 






to supplement 

later elementary, junior 
and senior high school 
science and biology 
classes— 





| We had just finished a unit on 
Raggedy .Ann and Andy dolls in 
, kindergarten. Each child had made 
a doll, and we were voting on three 
to go to the state exhibit. After 
the voting we had two Raggedy 
Ann and one Raggedy Andy dolls. 
Rachel, barely six, remarked, “If 
we had another Andy they could 
double-date!” 
Ciara Lewis 
Carbondale, Illinois | 





WATER LIFE 
SLIDEFILMS 


Little Robert approached his 
teacher at the close of school. 
“Miss Bayer,” he inquired, “what 





quickly {did I learn in school today? My 
evelons daddy always wants to know.” : 
ex ~ 
. = Joserpn C. SALAK i N C @) L '@) oe 
= Chicago, Illinois 
stions, 
ti . . 
rialas} 1 asked my eighth-grade class if 
piring.} any of them knew the meaning of 
nsional / 5 ° P : ° P 
Speed | the word pharmacology. This helpful new kit consists of seven discussional 


isinsm, slidefilms in color—organized into 24 teaching units 


One girl quickly answered, “It 
for the study of Water Life. Planned for later ele- 





stoaid is the science of farming.” 

‘ " EtHEL HULSLANDER | mentary science classes, they can be used in general 
“t Stig 4 i ; 7 P P P i . 
ss for Kremmling, Colorado - science and with biology classes in junior and senior 
t, only 

t a i hools. 
lor ie} Mother took Timothy, aged five, high sc — a 
Rig-A-l to the library for the first time. Helping to introduce the students to fresh-water 


|) There he saw a librarian busily and 
t with} rapidly typing. He watched in 
ha wide-eyed wonder for a minute and 
then loudly asked, “Mommy, why 
does she have to use all those fin- 
gers to type? You only use two!” 
Miiprep F. SANFoRD 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


: 2 & #8 & « @ 


and salt-water life, these slidefilms portray clearly 
and interestingly the structure and habits of plants 


Price $43.50 


Plus sales tax where applicable 


and animals, their relation to their environment, and 
their importance to man. Each lesson ends with 
questions designed to encourage class discussion 
and check the comprehension of the students. 
Elementary and high school teachers will find this 
new color series invaluable for stimulating interest, 











Peep ow sg ge for ! | when guiding the study of water life. Please send 
a eee noses Setv- |) The Jam Handy Organization | his coupon now for these modern teaching aids. 
} ing my daughter’s plate, started to || Y | Wes coup 9 
put baked beans on it. “I don’t | 2821 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Michigan 
want any of,those,” she protested be 
indignantly vi We have erin at 1 (© Send me your 7 slidefilms entitled “Water Life.” ($43.50) =| 
ail home.” | [] Send me information on other available slidefilms and | 
ND Mary E. Coser | moving pictures on other subjects. % 
PON Endicott, New York | 1 @ 
Ww | | 
GAB? One morhing my young son was || ica cis Senseiged tte radi edcatandshertensadpabtasenn 
__ | pouring cereal out of the box in his || | 
7.50. . TERT CCT PEE PTE TOPE CT Tee TT Tree 
ee 75} dish, when out fell a sample packet — | 
of a new type of cereal. “Mother,” 
aul he exclaimed, shaking it excitedly, | SEL, “GR GITATIOG ong nc ce ccccnceececccvesccus : 
“ ’ - » 
eld nk de ko 4 | hang | 
Mansions Morrow KrinGc é | Prices F.O.B8. Detroit—Subject to Change Without Notice 
Havertown, Pennsylvania ee — 
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Games for 
Stormy Days 






ROW-PETERSON 


and Oporetiiae- 








GLADYS OSTLING JOHNSON 
Formerly, Teacher, Sixth Grade, New Operettas 
BIG ICINE. F e 
Union School, Chester, Connecticut Srp MAvane MEDICINE. For tower and | 
THE BOY WITH THE HATCHET. For 
Mslotand turn k We Caught You primary grades. 25 min. 60c. 
| REMO manned CHRISTMAS IN 99 WORDS. | Middle and 
om MOVABLE SLIDEFILM Uni Around the edge of the room on = — About pc ao A gay i 
j and tack entty from slidefilm to ol the floor, draw several large circles, aan te aon dal on aoe 
NO PRESSURE py 4 nies using blackboard crayon. Play a oe 
» Fil TE sl. r) 
| cma Meld aly te extrem. protic <alovencd -imcatg New Plays and Collections 
| Peony ouch or mar emulsion o — en See See See IT’S FUN TO CELEBRATE, a new anthology 
tenn a TO Dousie FRAME IN r d time to the music. When the music SS ocoee material. For all grades. 
of a fin _ ves aside with a —— 4 stops suddenly, those within the cir- THE LINDSAY BOOK. A collection of eight 
SILENT Autos = 5 cles are considered “caught,” and hoa 
Alll slides aus OCUS SLIDE CARRIER return to their seats. NINE TIMELY PROGRAMS, @ program for A 
Plane, N matically cen , If ‘ 1: . month o! school-year. Middle grades. n 
© refocusing. tered in focal any child stops while the music Tee. f 
BLE, i i i i METHING sP . i I ou 
Reve ne: AIR-COOLED LaLyp y is still playing, he is caught, too, | J SOMETMING, SPROIAL. Five uoutuel 
burn ip, | °" “oP anytime—,, Ouse and must take his seat. The child grades. 75c. bu: 
‘0 . . . 
360° pny — who remains standing longest wins. aE Ses at 2 Peery. 2 OLS é 
p Frone sto ABLE FRONT are discussed. 30 min. 650c. it | 
anywh 
aa where 1 asare wpe, Guess Who You Are play for 24 children and extrase One simple fF pO’ 
FA POSITIVE . Hav li f d ith set. About 30 min. 50c. 
THE NEW Blevsse or | ELEVATING LEVe pelle ™ - paper reacy we THE FIR-TREE FAIRY, a Christmas fantasy wr 
©48Y finger. = image instanel R the names of persons famous in for middle and upper grades. 25 min. 60c. 
vane 7 history, or of well-known fictional Last Season's Hits be 
SPENCER characters, written on them. For sis in iatuniiiee “eileen ie fit 
example: Lincoln, Washington, leon Fisher's superb collection of | Ol Christmas ¥ 
‘NS 4 “ program materia grades. 
MC DELINEASCOPE Cinderella, Robin Hood. Pin one CHRISTMAS IN PANTOMIME. Kindergarten ’ 
slip on each child’s back. The and First Grade. 60c int 
children walk around asking one SPECIAL-DAY PLAYS AND FLASHLIGHT * 
another questions about their iden- oa CumIsTMAS SPELLING BEE. Oper. 
; tities. These can be answered only ae Or es eee en ee 
» r scie : eo ade N A CHRISTMAS ai~y ‘° 
A century of experience in scientific optical instrument design by “yes” or “no.” As soon as a ones wren A cunevnss v6, o. 
bears fruit im the Spencer “MC. It has so many more out- child discovers who he is, he may 760. a 
standing features that, once you see and compare it with have his slip pinned to the front of PLAYS FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
others, you'll never be satisfied with anything less For litera- him. it 
ture or the name of your nearest distributor, write Dept. Y-36. Automobile Row, Peterson an ompany 
American Optical Company, Scientific Instrument Division, , , . ‘ Evanston, Illinois * 
3 fae Raey ; rhe children are seated in a cir- . 
Buffalo 15, New York. ~ sige ‘ 
cle and each is given the name of —_—_—_—————— | 
a different part of an automobile. : 
For example: horn, tire, spark plug, Graded ART Plans : 
° , 7 - ° — ° i y i P i H i 
Amorica ‘b dest . ume én Dreciéion Optics steering wheel. One child stands in for Primary and Middle Grades || « 
the center of the circle and starts to Illustrative Lesson Plans that stimulate * 
+s ° ° ° creative drawing and that are practical and - 
tell an original story, bringing into Gio saving, 
SPENCER it the names of parts which the ALL MATERIAL NEW THIS YEAR 
other children have for names. NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER PLANS FOR 
. . BOTH LEVELS 0! 00 
When any child hears his name 8 Months’ Plans 
sate ghey SANG er et mentioned, he stands, turns around, Sept. through April 
and sits down again. When the (sent two months at « time) $3.00 
THE CHRISTMAS STORY In oa. LIFE-LIKE PIECES storyteller mentions “automobile,” Vette TERET to 
CUT-OUT SCERES AND FIGURES Im BEAUTIFUL RICH COLORS all pupils must change seats. The Clark Art Service 
Ideal for the holiday spirit. ~ 50 one telling the story tries to 2 é ELSA L. CLARK 
Inexpensive enough to allow : . story : get a . 
in every school rom. 1* set chair, and the one left standing be- oe ee waeetem, Oo G 


Postage Paid 


comes the next storyteller. 








TWO NEW GAMES! 


Interesting ! Fascinating ! I 
Know your own country. Play United States ““GEO- 


May be used thie year, put 
away and used year after 
year. 


nigh Sorry, No C.0.D’s 


Send check or 


I Spy 








@ It's sturdy and practical! .. 
varnished sturdy fiberboard. 


@ It's casy to set up! ... Figures ft firmly into 


platform 27 x 7%. inches. 


- All pieces made of 











world, and to have a collection of his own. 
for 30 pictures for children; or 30 art subjects; 
or 30 illustrating the Christmas story. 





colored pictures. 


Raphast 


7 
Sistine Madonca 





Send 60 cents TODAY 
or 30 Madonnas; 


56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations in it, and sam- 
ple pictures for 25 cents. A 3-ct. stamp will bring lists of small 











THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS “it” returns, the one who has the | |at_Iowa’s low, lawful rate. 
bell taps it. Then “it” tries to | | ACT, NOW jai, coupon ‘< 
low for full details. Dept. 5 
QUILT Ce ten meal carte Announcements guess who rang the bell. He has | | MUTUAL LOAN CO: Sioux City, Iowa 
size—Sampie packet for quarter—Four packets for | | Wedding" = 100 Enaraved De ow three guesses. If he can discover Name. . oo. coc cccccccccccccescecqees... 
one dolier. Postpeid. including two envelopes. | who rang the bell, that person is | | Address..........--cs-seerees++s:- 
Write for Samples _100 Imitation Engraved $5.00 Prete State 
WILLIAM MOFPETT, Box 872, ELLWOOD CITY, PA. | N. Ott Engraving 1034 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. it” for the next game, City. .....200-eeeeceeeeeee++---Dlate........, ° 
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eyes. When the signal “ready” is 
given, all look for the object. If 


room, One child who remains is 
given a bell to conceal in his desk. 
He and all the others sit with their 
hands inside their desks. When 









6 to 12 years. Children Like It. It’s Fun! 


Both games sent on approval. Agents and canvasser} 
























teachers. Your signature only 
brings you $50 to Cash 
—entirely by mail. Strictly 
confidential—no representative 
will call. 20 mon to repay 





























Money Order ° : : ° GRAPHICAL LOCATIONS” .. Postpaid $1.95. Helpful 
" aaaainetad “ Place a certain object in plain in classroom. Good for heme and school. Exciting for 
This beautifal Manger set should be under every classroom and home sight while the players cover their ALL. Upper Grades and Adults. 
Christmas tree in the country to tell the universal story of Christmas. os 5 . ““MONOSYLLABLES”’—a Spelling Game..$.95. Ages 


@ it's beautiful! ..All will be fascinated by its @ Each set in gift box! ...Each set comes in at- + solicited. Write for information. Address: 
cut-out scenes and figures. tractive, brightly colored gift box. a player sees the object, he does not The JOHNSTON Educational Games, Venice, California 
GIVE THESE SETS AS GIFTS—ORDER SEVERAL SETS TODAY! touch it He takes his seat saying 
; ° - al, Sa} ° 
awHOPEER. Ss THRIFT MART “ “I spy.” HANDCRAFT DESIGNS 
334- nternationa rade Ma ew Orleans . U.S.A. 4 
The children will soon learn to FROM THE WEST 
° ° ° ° A 20 page folio of fascinating Old S Mexican, 
ceeallt chads Sines ania sen Sni diememnee mnmaoee look in the opposite direction from Indian and Dude Ranch motifs adaptable to ali P 
wyr . y » } , ; : . : fts. $1.00 tpaid. Also: avajo or Pueb! or 
where the object is hidden, when Indian, Dude Ranch or Senorita DOLL KITS with || | @ 
— » “ ” at hand painted faces $1 50 each. 7 
‘The Perry Pictures they say, “I spy,” so that they will VI HENING, 1925 Five Points Road, : 
not give the hiding place away. Albuquerque, New Mexico : 
Famous the world over. . - . _ ° J + 
' a: dite inline ie I a The first to spy the article hides it ° 
‘or only ? each you can ge utiful reproductions o 
the best im art. (Minimum order 60 cents.) Over 2000 subjects. for the next game. *, 
Sige 614 i $ ay % 
~~ bs whe A ner ened 0 oe > r- Cent bie Bell — TAKE THIS EASY STEP TO ‘e 
se them in your classes for art study; for composition work; for ’ 
scrapbooks; for making calendars. They have many uses. ‘ . jes ie BORROW MONEY 
Every child should be familiar with the great paintings of the The child who is “it” leaves the ENTIRELY BY MAIL! 


- 


— 


: Let’s Laugh DECORATING GIFT WRAPPING PAPER WITH FRESCOL 


Continued fror ge 5 
( od from page 5) DRY ARTISTA FRESCOL is again widely available and 


ne again highly popular for pictorial and scenic paint- 
: Four-year-old Sue was asked ings, because. its broad stroke technique makes 
whether her mother knew that she | for such quick and effective execution. For 
came to school without her glasses. the same reason, it is to be recommended 
: Sue replied, “Yes, she called me, | for stencilling rough white paper for 
«ant | BUS ee : é oe 


but I didn’t hear her.” gift wrapping, a classroom project 


















For BLANCHE WILKES which should prove welcome at 
let: you choose the este Chincein this time of year. Available 
le and ei ad in s 5 
in sets of 5 and 8 colors. 
an right point for the The music teacher in an ele- 
ree mentary school had a fifth-grade 

ions way you write study hall on her daily schedule. 
sien The first day she met the group, a 
grades. worried little fellow approached 
t olght her thus: “I don’t suppose you 
narene. know anything about things like 
um for An Esterbrook is the practical this, but I just have to have some 

: help with long division! Would 
nusual fountain pen for school and you mind trying to do it?” 
si business use... practical because PrarL ANDRUS 
lay for a | 
on $8 tole you choose the right Sweetwater, Texas 
simple point for the way you A little boy trudged along beside 
antay | write... practical his mother, trying vainly to keep 







up with her. Finally, he cried, 

“Mommy, my legs are out of gas!” 
SARAH GRIMES 
Nashville, Tennessee 


because you can 
. Ale fit this personally 


selected point 
waa into the pen A woman who was visiting the 
1auT barrel yourself! kindergarten turned to little Tom 
Oper- and said, “Well, you seem to be a 
i very fine little boy; I’m sure you’re 
min. obedient.” 


“Oh, no,” said Tommy proudly, 
“I’m Thomas, but you can call me 
Tommy.” 

JENNIE MEWHINNEY 


Whitestone, New York 





|_= 











































































LJ 
- 
A ° > 
+ oe Bill was going to school one cold 
: -+ HERE'S ALL YOU D8) morning. Seeing his breath in the 
‘ : air, he said, ““Mom, I must be real 
a. Seeees, dusty inside; look at the dust com- 
ras > ing out of me.” 
Karuryn KeLty  |BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
EAR Rockford, Illinois 
7 BIRD PICTURES 
i Carolyn, aged three, had always 
wed accountwe been fed whole-wheat bread. One IN NATURAL COLORS 
. ee eS Alzo FLOWERS * ANIMALS ¢ TREES 
} **e0,9 C * ee INDUSTRIES ® OLD MASTERS 
¥ * a ae? eee Sree The finest and only authentic collection. Makes school 
° e |} ‘ . 2 oy e finest and only a . c 
sdees Complete ~— 7 . — em op = es work easier for teachers, more fascinating for pupils. 
$2 and up s ¢ | claimed, —_ ave some of that 1500 subjects, 374 actual photographs in natural colors 
ES! Matchi : $| clean bread? 7x9”. Progressive views 6 x 8” of lead- 
‘ Matching e e ae is fo iadinstatenf) Coal 
ng! Riehteett & | : ELIzABETH LAMB | ing American industries—Copper, Coal, 
B GEO . yr ° . Topeka, Kansas Lumber, Rubber, Cotton, etc. Special Se- = 
jie]: — «G2 and up —"e, GENERAL WRITING .¢ 7 COLOR BOOK lection of 27 bird pictures, $1.00. 4 ris 
» wo Ps oo £0 Bten » t OF BIRDS Write for illustrated folder showing com- eo od 
5. Ages on *e,e0* ree-year-old Betsy ran to mee 8% x 11” book of bira plete picture collection. ONG \ 
avenetlll x Ae, her Uncle Fred who was returning | gubjects in full colors, utiful COLOR CHART a 
Pa . ° from a fishing trip. “Betsy, the fish | with outline of each for : ; ' ¥® i : 
Califorels : * weren’t bitins today.” he said coloring. Special price Visual education aid for all grades. 278 ve ] 
ae $ +4 ‘ o et . ' 25e each, 5 for $1.00. subjects in colors. 40 pictorial pages 24 Sor Se 
NS : : Betsy replied, “I’m glad they x 36” of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, 
po bY weren't. I wouldn’t wear a fish to Want a Bird House ? Flowers, jn ee etc. 
itiaiaa ° **e. BOOKKEEPING : bite you, Uncle Fred. Ask for Catalog listing With metal stand, only $40.00. 
= *e, P JuLia B. RoBERTSON a rag tg JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 
© ccce® Pocomoke City, Maryland aiantine. : 875 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, Illinois 
: L3 Everyone knows how great is the need for 
: Beene anger hrc TEACHERS AGENCY Seton » cray denteenin  stetine 
A about what they want to do when 28 E. Jackson Blvd. charse is vesking opportunity to give advancement to 
GREGG SHORTHAND 2 they grow up. Jimmy, the oldest Chicago 4, Illinois  ‘“schers. | Through our ¢ to teachers ad eaiininre. 
“73° ay , . “cc tors. r service is nation wide. je: e NATAL 
. ° child in a family of seven, said, “I ee . 
° .) 2 7 - 
*Pecccee®” want to be a bachelor and a de SINCE 1885 choctan gnats 25 APPLICATION 1:25 
tective. Efficient—Discrim- PHOTOS 
, AN inating — Reliabl i -T . Nationall 
In case of damage you can replace Mary BRYANT ALBERT Notincal Borvice ea Pen Copies, size 24x34. 
your favorite numbered point your- Glenns Ferry, Idaho for Teachers and Send good head and shoulder 
self—instantly—at any pen counter Teachers’ Agency ‘ oe , photo. Osisinc! ey 
¥ orresponden ‘rompt service. p ‘ 
35c and 85c After I had returned from a] | ,, Sy Agencies: New since 1898, 
beaut rlor my little nephew . York City and “ MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
y pa y = ae CHICAGO 4, ILL. Spokane, Wash. Riba Box 867-0. La Crosse, Wis 
® came up to me and asked, “Aunty, | * . - 
sterbrook how did they put the pleats in your] ELEMENTARY TEACHERS [Beautiful to see-Christmas Cards 
hair?” . $2200 - $4750 for degree candidates —with verses and matching envelopes—Fifty cards in 
LorrAINE NAHAS KENNEDY TEACHERS AGENCY = i tint, Tostimids FOC sample cards for a auarter. 
FOUNTAIN PEN Bentlevville, Pennsylvania P. O. Box 344 New Haven, Connecticut | wiLLIAM MOFFETT, Box 872, ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
/ > ae 
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(Contributors, 


Take Note! 


We are desirous of increasing 
the number of teachers who are 
sharing their ideas, plans, and de- 
vices through our columns. When 
you complete a unit or play or 
handwork project, or try out an 
original game that is successful, 
why not send it to us so other 
teachers may benefit from it? 


DESIGNED FOR 
YOUR CHALKBOARD 


WRITES SMOOTHLY * ERASES 
EASILY * 8 PLEASING COLORS 


VY 


How To Suspmir MATERIAL 


Write for 2 stick sample. Send 


1. Use double-spaced typing on 
_ 10c to cover cost of handling 


one side of plain white paper 8/2” 





| Keep a carbon copy for WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
yoursel:. ) inicage Heights USA 
2. State number of words in 



















manuscript. 
Primary stories: 400-800 words. 
Upper-grade stories: 1000-1200 
words. 
Articles: 1500-1800 words. 
Units and plays: not more than 
2000 words; preferably less. 





Ae ' x = 
4 CAN MAKE ” 
ATTRACTIVE GIFTS WITH 
PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
Anything made of cloth can 


be easily and inexpensively 
decorated with glori- 





these 


4 Complete Phonics Program 


Marjorie Pratt — Mabel Halvorsen 


3. Type name and address at | Gus colors. Stencils ‘that 
the top of each page. Use your | simpie ‘to do. PRANG are 


the reliable, washable colors 

that carry the Good ouse 

keeping seal, 

Send 10c for P & I Unit 
Dept. 1-30. 


given name. Please indicate Miss, 
Mrs., or Mr. 

4.'State teaching position (grade 
or subject, name and location of 
school). 


Mary Meighen 













the \\MERICAN CRAYON compony 








Lvons a na Carnahan | 5. If you are sending drawings, | (wets eee wy 
photographs, or samples, be sure 
chi ‘et sees Vac 1.08.¥ nat — ——_ to pack them properly. Place name LILY OF THE VALLEY 
eee es ~ ah gee ape glen a and address on back of each item. “> A Bulbs, Jar 2 
2500 Prairie Ave. 246 Fifth Ave. 148 Nassau St.N.W. 2210 Pacific Ave. ao ow and Moss 


6. Submit seasonal material five 

Pasadena 2, Calif. Wilkes-Barre, Penna. months in advance of month it can 
367 So. Pasadena Ave. 225 So. Main St. be used (by November first for the 
. April issue). 

7. Enclose postage for return of 
samples and manuscript if not 
used. 

8. Mail all contributions postage 
prepaid to THe Instructor, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansvilie, N.Y. 

9. Refer to specific directions 
given in the departments when 
submitting contributions to “Let’s 
Laugh,” “Girls and Boys,” “Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club.” 


Finest quality, Denmark 
grown. Specially pre 
pared for immediate in- 
~Sdoor growing. 5 Prime 
Bulbs, ready to burst into 
blossom within 3 weeks! 
Plus handsome 4%” cop- 
per colored Styrene Jar- 
diniere, plus Sphagnum 
potting moss. All only $2, 
ppd. Ideal Christmas Gift, 
too! Purchase enrolls you 
without obligation in the 
famous 


Bulb of the Month 


125 Madison, Dept. INL, Chicago 3, Ill. 




















Tue Eprror’s ANGLE «a BOOKS FREE 


256-page 
CATALOG 


1. Contributors should not sub- 
mit a manuscript to more than one 





25,000 books of all pub- 
lishers are listed in our 
55th Annual Bargain Cata- 











HESE *-— 
EO VE YOUR 


editor at a time. If a contributor 


. P a log. Includes books on all 
, P T PROBLEM wishes to send his manuscript to subjects for all grades...in nakanaae 
: R PCs Sess At ae oe sturdy, full-size, attractive 
4 ——S hy 7MAS A a ond . ditor, he should , heck bindings. Fresh stock. Over te Schools and 
(Bes Ww ee f. with the first editor and if it is not a million teachers, librari- Libraries 
+ ——|\e)) Imagine getting enough hei ‘ sidered f . -diate ans, supervisors, and indi- 
< “= material for ALL of your veIng =considere or immediate viduals have utilized our service since 1895. 
} . Christmas work! Room decorations, tree publication obtain its release. Send today for our 1950 Illustrated catalog, 





ACTUAL SIZE 
EASY TO MAKE 





ornaments, window and mantel decorations, Christmas 
ecards, and gift wrappings plus numerous clever gifts that 


are easy for pupils to make. 


25 PROJECTS IN 1949 CHRISTMAS PACKET! 
Including all of the material needed for making a colorful 
holiday stand-up decoration, “SANTA and HIS REINDEER”, 
with gift-laden sleigh, ete. Figures are approximately 7” high 
and may be pasted on cardboard or cut from thin wood. Easy 


2. Although we pay for all ma- 
terial used we do not quote prices 
or promise acceptance before ex- 
amining it. 

3. All manuscripts are carefully 
considered. 


Bargains in Books. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 120 
564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


5 MINUTES A DAY 


Produces amazing results with 





for children to set up. Full instructions included. Parents 

an om -t . ° 

yore love a - nia aa 4. It is not possible to comment SONG BOOKS ary Canes 
lso included is materia or making a lovely Christmas > . 4 - one ia Send name, add HANDY - FOLIO 

Shadow Picture; Gift Tags; Book Marks, a unique Book End on contributions returne d. grades taught, number of MUSIC COMPANY 

set, Christmas Cards, ete. The children will be able to make card and we sone 2821 N. 9th Street 

such appreciated gifts as Calendars; Sachet Folders: Bean you our FREE catalog. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bag; Autograph Book; a Knitting Box for Grandmother or 
big sister and a very unusual Santa’s Boot. Christmas Art 
material that will provide classroom fun and education and 
give the children practical gifts to take home. 


MAIL HANDY COUPON TODAY 





Do You and Your 
Pupils Write Plays? 


Why not send them to us? 


We 




















TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
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ae hee! xs oC eee eee may have se some back 
een I | CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE % , to send § ack, but Quick! -Easy!-Private! 
actual size on the Box 508-J, P | | we'll welcome every one, and read | | l 
; ; | ox , Park Ridge, Il. / if you need money—any amount from $50 to $300—ecut 
PROPER color of paper | Enclosed find $1.00, Please rush me complete 25-Project || them carefully. Teachers ask for | | outand Thy pt I 
and ready to use. Suit- Christmas Art Packet. | | short skits and longer plays with | | Completely private. board, merchants, friends net | 
; | ‘ ‘ : i contacted. Make the lean in the privacy of your own home i 
able for any size class (If you remit by check, add 5c.) | | action, humor, and purpose; plays Ht TW Le rahe 
. F 01 not y 4 
All the Christmas ma-_ | | | On manners, health, safety, science, I Goring summer vacation 'f renee ote (Pulldetaile 
. , ‘ . | N > ‘ 4 | mailed in plain envelope. Cut out mail this ad today! 
terial described above is Nam and the tool subjects; plays for spe- STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept.A-133K 
, ; | ° 4 . | '210 STATE FINANCE GLDG., DES MOINES 9. IOWA | 
sent to you in one big | cial days and any day. Dramati- | | 
, Address - 4 ? 2 J =. 
package postpaid for | | | zations for very young children are | 
only $1.00! ee Che see iin demand. Send along pictures | | 4>>Bess | 
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What Do We Mean 
When We Say 


Marmalade? 

To the Greeks, who loved good 
food, marmalade meant “a preserve 
of honey apple.” A “honey apple” 
was a quince. The Portuguese used 
oranges, not quinces, and when 
the French and English incorporat- 
ed the word, it meant “a preserve 
made of oranges.” 

* “ 
Prevent? 

Prevent is literally to “come be- 
fore.” We may find that use still 
in old literature, but today the idea 
prevails that if you “come before” 
someone, you keep him from mov- 
ing ahead. 

a 
Achieve? 

Achieve was borrowed from the 
French in the days of the Normans. 
Then it meant, “bring to the chief.” 
Now it means “bring to a head, 
bring to a successful conclusion.” 

“ 
Alphabet? 

The Greeks referred to alpha 
beta, the first two letters of their 
alphabet, just as we speak of the 
ABC’s, 

= 
Cash? 

We are speaking of our coins or 
currency by a name that former- 
ly meant the box in which money 
was kept (Italian cassa). The six- 
teenth-century children below are 
putting a bag of money into the 
family cash. Today we would speak 
of a cash box. 





Stationery? 


Stationary? 
Lots of people seem to know by 
instinct that stationery means pa- 


per. If no such instinct guides you, 
remember that a stationer is a man 
who sells writing supplies. Station- 
ary is from the Latin stationarious, 
which means “fixed.” 

a 
Arrive? 

If we trace the word arrive back 
to its French origin, and further 
back to two Latin words, which 
were its beginning, we find that it 
meant “to come to shore.” Now, 
of course, we use it, no matter how 
we travel, to indicate that we’ve 
reached a point. 

x 
Senate, senior? 

Senate and senior come from the 
same word, senex, “old,” senior, 
“older.” The supreme council of 
the ancient Roman state was the 
senate—“the council of the elders.” 
Our word senior may now mean 
higher rank; as well as a greater 
number of years. ° 





THE IDEAL 


XMAS GIFTS 


FOR YOUR CHILDREN 





SEND NO MONEY! YOU PAY 


AFTER YOU RECEIVE THE GIFTS! 
ORDER NOW and Insure Delivery in Time for Xmas 


HOLLY BOX PENCIL SET: 
An appreciated XMAS gift, The HOLLY designed box containing three 5¢ 
pencils and a 7” WOOD RULER. Pencils are with Brass Ferrules and rubber 
erasers. Pencils can be stamped with your a 

choice of either “SEASON'S GREETINGS” or 
"GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER”. 













(Price quoted is 
for any quantity) 


ersonalized 
Holly Box 


16c Per 


Set 


per set 
GENUINE COMPO PENCIL SET: 


(Price quoted is 


This handsome pencil set contains three 5¢ grade pencils for any quantity) 


and a 7” WOOD RULER. The case is a long lasting compo 














leather, heavily stitched. Pencils can be stamped with your Pencil Sets 
choice of either "SEASON'S GREETINGS" or "GREETINGS 18 Per 
FROM YOUR TEACHER". C set 
Should you desi t tad ils with th 

of ans eadethy ny tment dosen pails with price of 49C per dozen 
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ARROW PENCIL CO., 128 WATER ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 4 

Please send me: I 

th " { HOLLY BOX PENCIL SETS 10c Per Set 1 

use 1S \ COMPO LEATHER SETS 12¢ Per Set | 
h ad Check Choice CL) “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER” " 
a nN ‘Y of Greetings: (0 “SEASON’S GREETINGS” , 
ORDER! * eee "4 
4 Address indiapncnenenesnecells lle bicnahbiiaballittiens sia — i 

B L A N K [ oa _ State —— - § 
I 1 teach at__._ School (Town) | 

{ 1 will pay 5 days after | receive the gifts. | 
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There are countiess times during the school 
year when you will find it most helpful to 
send to Beckley-Cardy for teaching aids— 
in your. regular class work or in planning 
special programs. For fast action, refer to 
your B-C Catalog 50 and rush us your order. 
Some seasonable suggestions: 


BIG BOOK OF 
THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENT 


256-page book of NEW material—plays, 
skits, poems, readings, 
novelties for children 
of all ages. Original 
matter to give teach- 
ers or program direc- 
tors just the help need- 
ed for “something dif- 
ferent.” Can be used 
for church, club or com- 
munity programs, too. 
Should be in every 
teacher's library. 


Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25 


BIG BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 


New, novel, original, for this festive occa- 





sion, Probably the 
finest collection of 
plays, poems, recita- 
tions, songs, dances, 
drills, and novelties 


for all ages of children. 
Excellent for use in 
churches, clubs, etc. 
You can, with the help 
given herein, put on 
a charming, original 
Christmas program very 
easily. 256 pages. 
Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25 


BUILD-UP POSTERS 


One of the finest object lesson activities for 
young folks is to give them interesting, edu- 
cational pictures to build-up. Each set in 


Christmas 
fatertainments 





our picture poster series has four back- 
ground panels printed in outline on heavy 
construction paper, 12” by 36”. 

guidance in pasting colored parts. 


THANKSGIVING POSTERS 

4 THANKSGIVING 

weeny PICTURE 

POSTERS 
fr 


Keyed for 


Set of four appropri- 
ate picture designs. 


The First Thanksgiv- 
ing 

Corn 
Fiel 


A Bountiful Harvest 
Thanksgiving Dinner 


and Pumpkin 





CHRISTMAS POSTERS 


Four poster pictures 





— 7 CHRISTMAS 
Santa Cleus Toy PICTURTI 
Shop POSIT-RS 
so ricigh Claus In 
cee Be Chris?- 
Singing Christmas 
Carols 


_ Four posters of the 


4a ; devotional features 
VWIOA SY NIETT ot Guiinee, 
PICIL RI 
Mary and Joseph 


i POSTERS Entering the City 


Shepherds and Their 
Flocks 


Three Wise Men 
Christ Child in Man- 
ger 





Each set of four posters 60¢—é sets or 
more at 54¢ per set. 

Write for new 88-page Teacher's Buying Guide 

No. 50 illustrating and describing over 3500 

teaching helps. Includes many aids for observ- 

ance of Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


Beckley ~ Cardy Co. 


INDIANA -- CHICAGO 
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Books for Children 


Reviewed by C. ELTA VAN NORMAN 


Department of Library Education, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


BITS THAT GROW BIG; 
Where Plants Come From by Irma 
E. Webber (William R. Scott; 
$1.50). A science book with clear, 
simple experiments for children 
from six to ten, showing how plants 
grow from seeds and cuttings; what 
is inside a seed; how seeds travel 
and how to grow plants. Diagrams 
and wash drawings in color. 


DAVY AND THE EVER- 
GLADES by Eleanor Frances Lat- 
timore (Morrow; $2.00). A story 
of the Florida swamp region with 
its alligators, deer, and water birds, 
and of small Davy, fascinated by 
these, but still carrying on a useful 
life with his family and friends, 
one of whom is a Seminole Indian. 


LET’S GO TO THE DES- 
ERT by Harriet E. Huntington 
(Doubleday; $2.50). A beautiful 
new nature book—companion vol- 
ume to Let’s Go Outdoors and 
Let’s Go to the Seashore. Simple 
text and excellent sepia photo- 
graphs of strange plant and animal 
life are so introduced that they will 
become familiar to even the young- 
er children. 


THE SMALLEST BOY IN 
THE CLASS by Jerrold Beim 
(Morrow; $2.00). How the little 
boy known as Tiny learned that 
stature is not measured in feet, or 
in noisé and “show-off”; and how 
he earned the right to his own 
name. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


COTTON IN MY SACK 
by Lois Lenski ( Lippincott ; $2.50). 
One of the best of the author’s re- 
gional series, with the scene laid in 
the cotton fields of Arkansas. Young 
Joanda knows how much every full 
cotton sack means in her home life, 
so she willingly shares all the fam- 
ily work and pleasures, and, at a 
critical time, faces sturdily with 
them the mysterious loss of a whole 
load of the precious cotton. 


OL’ PAUL THE MIGHTY 
LOGGER; Being a True Account 
of the Seeming Incredible Exploits 


and Inventions of the Great Paul 
Bunyan by Glen Rounds (Holiday 
House; $2.50). A new edition of a 
real logger’s interpretation of the 
Bunyan saga, with many robust 
and humorous pictures. 


THE STORY BEHIND 
MODERN BOOKS by Elizabeth 
Rider Montgomery (Dodd Mead; 
$2.50). A collection of accounts of 
modern authors and how they hap- 
pened to write such books as Ola, 
The Little Auto, Caddie Wood- 
lawn, Andy and the Lion, Silver 
Chief, and many others. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


THE BELLS OF BLEECK- 
ER STREET by Valenti Angelo 
(Viking; $2.50). This book is 
about the families and their every- 
day life; the street vendors: and the 
church and its festivals, all found 
on Bleecker Street, New York City. 
The central figures in the story are 
twelve-year-old Joey and his gang, 
whose most important activity is 
their orchestra. This book contains 
many excellent line drawings. 


PILGRIM KATE 
by Helen Fern Daringer (Harcourt 
Brace; $2.50). A romance for 
older girls, with the scene laid 
in Scrooby, England, in the early 
1600's, and the plot concerning the 
activities of a group of Separatists 
and their final departure for Hol- 
land. This is good background ma- 
terial for the study of the Puritan 
and our country’s early history. 


GAY MELODY 
by Martha Gwinn Kiser (Long- 
mans Green; $2.50). Customs of 
old Concord, of Philadelphia, and 
of New York form the basis for 
this interesting story of Melody, a 
very close friend of Louisa May 


Alcott, and a struggling young 
rural school teacher of that day. 

TELEVISION WORKS 
LIKE THIS by Jeanne and 
Robert Bendick (McGraw-Hill; 
$1.75). The behind-the-scene ac- 
count of television magic is 


graphically illustrated with simple, 
understandable black and _ white 
drawings. It also includes a list of 
television terms, the materials and 


the apparatus used in television 
studios during television shows, 
and information about television 


receivers. Children of all ages will 
like this up-to-date book. 
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BULLETIN: 
BOARD 





For Every Grade 


Step up your visual teaching program with 
these superior aids! Twenty Charts on col- 
ored stock in each GRADE SET, encased 
in a durable Portfolio. All grades: Charts 
on speech, vocabulary, reading, English, 
arithmetic, and either phonetics or word 


analysis. Grades II-VIil: Spelling. Grades 
1-V: Writing. Partial contents of each set: 
GRADE | 


Word-picture dictionary, little words in big words, 
beginning and ending sounds, action words, manu- 
script writing, correct use of words, writing num- 
bers, value of coins, telling time. 


GRADE II 

Manuscript and cursive writing, phonetics, syno- 
nyms, antonyms, “spelling demons,” commonly mis- 
pronounced words, sentences, capital letters, usage, 
days of the week, money, liquid measure. 


GRADE Ill 

Five phonetic Charts, synonyms, antonyms, oral- 
reading standards, cursive-writing alphabet, ‘‘spell- 
ing demons,” study rules, abbreviations, the friendly 
letter, correct English usage, days of the week, the 
months, making change, everyday measures. 


GRADE IV 

Cursive-writing alphabet, “spelling demons,” homo- 
nyms, words Rassentiy mispronounced, word analy- 
sis, synonyms, antonyms, capital letters, outline 
form, dictionary use, linear and capacity measures, 
steps in long division and subtraction. 


GRADE V 

Diagnostic peamenship Chart, spelling list, homo- 
nyms, words frequently mispronounced, meaning vo- 
cabulary, word analysis, use of the dictionary, 
plurals, commas, correct English usage, three frac- 
tion Charts. 


GRADE VI 
Words to spell and pronounce, prefixes, suffixes, syl- 
lables, homonyms, synonyms, antonyms, punctua- 


tion, parts of speech (nouns, verbs, adjectives), cor- 
rect usage, Roman numerals, decimals, measures 
temperature and weight. 


GRADE VII 


A spelling list, prefixes and suffixes, words whose 
meaning changes with a shift in accent, homonyms, 
antonyms, words frequently mispronounced, trite 
words, punctuation, parts of speech, rules to im- 
prove study habits, percentage equivalents. 


GRADE Vill 


Spelling and pronunciation list, prefixes, suffixes, 
*homonyms, synonyms, trite words, words that have 
diverse meanings, punctuation, verbals, prepositions, 
conjunctions, case of pronouns, interest problems, 
metric measure. 


Each Set of Charts....$1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me at once the following } 
sets of Bulletin-Board Charts: H 





C] Grade | —1 Grade V 

C) Grade Il [] Grade VI 

[) Grade Ill [] Grade VII § 
C] Grade IV C] Grade VIII 
Enclosed is $ » payment in full. 
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LEAF 


now proves——to the 
delight of 5-7 year- 
old Americans (and 
their teachers)—that 


Arithmetic Can Be Fun 


Counting, addition, subtraction, clocks, 
calendars become meaningful fun in 
this new book by the author of Gram- 
mar Can Be Fun, Manners Can Be 
Fun and other universal favorites. 

This is not a textbook as such. It is 
for arithmetic readiness work and to 
make arithmetic good fun and good 
sense fur early-graders. In your class- 
room it will help you more than any 
other “library” book ever before pub- 
lished. 

Elementary principals, supervisors, pri- 
mary teachers—order your copies today! 
Printed in 2 colors ¢ Strong Cloth Binding 

64 pages ° $1.75 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 





ea 


A book to help you 
understand the 


Emotional Disorders 
of Children 


A CASE BOOK OF CHILD PSYCHIATRY 


By Dr. G. H. J. Pearson 





>This book deals with the problems of 
children who suffer from neuroses and 
character disturbances and is based on ac- 
tual case situations as they are seen in 
the ev_ryday practice of a psychiatrist. 
By a well-known specialist, co-author of 
“Emotional Problems of Living.” $5.00 


W.W. NORTON & CO., 101 5th Ave., N.Y. 3 


MUNRO 




















HELPFUL IDEAS for teachers 
and group leaders 
—in JUDY'S TEEN-TOPICS 


You'll find all kinds of helpful ideas 
in Teen-Topics. Material for discus- 
sion groups, craft work projects, party 
planning. 

Things to do, things to make, fads, 
good looks, FUN — all in this teen 
ager’s publication — written in their 
own language about the things they 
like best. 

Only 25¢ for a year’s subscription 
—twelve idea-packed issues. Send in 
coupon below. 

Dewnioon Manupachuing So. 
Framingham, Mass. 


JUDY'S TEEN-TOPICS, Dept. Y-24 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 


25¢ enclosed for One Year’s Subscription. 














Books for Teachers 


Reviewed by RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Director, Elementary Education, 


Public Schools, Kingston, New York 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


AT HOME ON 
OUR EARTH, THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH “Whipple- 
James Basal Geographies” by Ger- 
trude Whipple and Preston E. 
James (Macmillan; $2.96). This is 
the fourth book in the series, the 
other titles being Our Earth, Using 
Our Earth, and Living on Our 
Earth. It, too, presents a cultural- 
regional approach to the study of 
the earth and man’s use of it. 
Those parts of the earth which are 
predominantly of the same cultur- 
al pattern (the English-speaking 
world) are presented together. A 
controlled vocabulary, simple style, 
rich map equipment, and beautiful 
functional illustrations make this 
book irresistible to intermediate- 


grade children. 


THE PORTERS TRY 
SHEEP by Margaret H. Carter 
(University of Vermont; $.35). 
This brochure of forty pages, ‘pa- 
per-covered, is one of the forty- 
four on food, clothing, and housing 
prepared under the auspices of the 


Alfred Sioan Foundation, Inc. The 


Porters Try Sheep is the story of a 
Vermont family who raised a few 
sheep and used the wool to help 
meet their need for woolen cloth- 
ing. Steps in production from sheep 
to knitting mill are presented. It 
may be used as a supplementary 
reference by a class studying a unit 
on wool. It seems best adapted to 
the intermediate-grade level. 


READING WITH PHON- 
ICS by Julie Hay and Charles E. 
Wingo (Lippincott; $2.00). This 
is a basal textbook for children, 
containing a step-by-step develop- 
ment of all phonetic elements in 
our language. These concepts are 
developed by means of pictures, 
stories, games, and word construc- 
tion. ‘The book aims to give the 
children power to recognize inde- 
pendently all the words in reading 
material on their level and helps 
in the spelling of words that chil- 
dren use in writing. Abundant re- 
view, text, and application exercises 
assure maintenance of the skills 
developed. A teacher’s manual 
s included in the Teacher’s Edi- 
tion of this textbook. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO 
FREE FILMS by Mary Foley 
Iiorkheimer, John W. Differ, and 
John Guy Fowlkes (Educators 
Progress Service; $5.00). The re- 
sponsibility of schools to acquaint 
young learners with the socially 
important aspects of their environ- 
ment is now an accepted policy. 
This volume placed on the refer- 
ence table in every library will en- 
able any classroom teacher to get, 
at the cost of transportation, a 
wealth of vivid current materials 
in all areas of living. This is the 
ninth annual edition complete, up- 
to-date, annotated. A section en- 
titled “Improving the Effectiveness 
of Visual Materials” shows teach- 
ers how to be more professional in 
using these films “educationally” 
well as “recreationally.” 


SCIENCE TEACHING IN 
RURAL AND SMALL TOWN 
SCHOOLS by Glenn O. Blough 


and Paul E. Blackwood (Govern- 
ment Printing Office; $.20). This 
pamphlet of fifty-three pages is 


crammed with practical material 
for science teaching in the elemen- 
tary school. Suggestions for select- 
ing good science experiences for 


children, descriptions of activities 
showing procedures in handling 
science lessons, a discussion of how 
children learn science, a generous 
bibliography of professional books 
and pamphlets for teachers, as well 
as experiment books for children, 
all combine to form a most instruc- 
tive and economical brochure. The 
elementary school teachers who 
feel “inadequate” in the field of 
science teaching will be stimulated 
and helped through the use of this 
material. 

IN 


SPEECH METHODS 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by Carrie Rasmussen (Ronald; 
$3.50). This book is designed to 
meet the needs of the elementary- 
school teacher in handling the nu- 
merous speech problems that arise 
in the classroom. The contents are 
organized around specific aspects 
of speech development, such as 
“The Voice,” “Listening,” “Help- 
ing the Child with a Speech De- 
fect,” “Curricular Corfelation and 
Culminating Activities,” and “As- 
sembly.” Suggested activities, a bib- 


liography, and various discussion 
pamphlets are listed at the end of 
the book. 
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HOW TO 


Make Reading Easier 
and Interesting 


the 


CHILDREN 


for 








THE DOLCH 


CARDS AND GAMES 
HELP YOU GET RESULTS 


¥e know that some children are nat- 
ural readers who learn quickiy—re- 
gardless of materials or methods—while 
others struggle along with little or no 
interest, and progress slowly. But now 
you can make reading easier and in- 
teresting for all “~~ ~~ fun 
for everyone in the c 


The Dolch Aids-to-Reading Sets, pre- 
pond by Professor E. W. Dolch, Col- 
ege of Education, University of llinois, 
are recognized by teaching authorities as 
outstanding aids to help children learn 
how to read well. These materials, con- 
sisting of various tested, approved cards 
and games, are now being used exten- 
sively in schools throughout the country 
with remarkable success. Effective units 
for all grades from first to fourth or later 
are available in an quantities desired. 
Parents, too, can help childrer —- 
ly—in the spirit of play—if they are 
provided with these Dolch materials, 
You simply suggest, and the parents can 
order directly from us. 


A complete descriptive catalog of Dolch 
books and materials is available to you 
without cost; also a copy of the parents’ 
booklet, “Helping Your Child With 
Reading” for your personal library. Just 
use the coupon below. 





THE GARRARD PRESS, PUBLISHERS 
Champaign, Illinois 





| Without cost or obligation, please send me the | 
| Dolch catalog and the booklet for parents, | 
“Helping Your Child With Reading”. | 


& 


! 
| 
Please Print ; 
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FREE TO TEACHERS 


“ti ndy 


— 
/ 


f 


Fy 


fe 


Iwo big four-color wall 


posters: (1) The Foods Candies Are Made Of, (2) 


Principal Nutrient Content of Foods Rich in Energy 


Value; also, for students, 4-page graphic colorful 


Student Folder, “Candy and Other Energy Foods” 


(notebook size), reproducing large charts listed above 


Use coupon in the co. pon service section 


--- MORE THAN JUST FOOD 


Unusual indeed is the child, the housewife, the worker, or the 
teacher who does not enjoy a piece or two of candy as the finishing 
touch of the noon or evening meal. Candies, in addition to providing 
caloric food energy and valuable nutritional essentials derived from 
the wholesome foods used in their manufacture, add to the joy of 
living because of the eating pleasure they engender. Taken at the 
end of a meal candies create a sense of having eaten well and promote 
an aura of satisfaction. Not only do they improve the general outlook 
but they also exert a beneficial influence upon the digestive processes. 

Thus candy used judiciously and in moderation is more than 
just food. 


Counctl on Candy OF THE NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters: One North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


++-an organization dev 


oted to the dissemination of authoritative information about candy. 





\] 
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PLAYING FOOTBALL 


Tom’s father has taught him came over to play touch foot- 
how to hold and pass his new ball with them. Here they are 
football. The boys next door all pretending to tackle Father. 


Harold M. Lambert 
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Now you ean try this 
new pupil-periodieal 
im your own classroom. 


Years of experience in hundreds of classrooms have 
proved the teaching value of pupil-periodicals, distrib- 
uted through the classroom. These publications, which 
the children themselves usually pay for, have been used 
to supplement text and other reading material, especially 
in science and social GIRLS AND BOYS is 


designed to perform the function of these publications, 


but, based as it is on the activities and interests of children, 


studies. 


it furnishes an entirely new concept of the pupil-periodical. 


On this 14-day Free Trial Offer, you can try GIRLS 
AND BOYS in your own classroom. Simply fill out the 
coupon below and mail it to us. We will send you 
enough copies of GIRLS AND BOYS for each pupil in 
your class. Try it in your classroom. See for yourself 
what this publication can do for your teaching. If 
we don’t hear from you within 14 days of the date you 
receive your free copies, we will continue to send 
GIRLS AND BOYS each month for five months at the 
regular subscription rate of 15¢ for each pupil-sub- 


scription. 


Take advantage of this Free Trial Offer. Fill out the 
coupon and mail today. 


Girls and Boys 
Dansville, N. Y. 

Please send me Free Trial copies of GIRLS AND BOYS 
for my pupils. I will try GIRLS AND BOYS in my classroom 
within 14 days of the date I receive my free copies. If you don’t 
hear from me within that time advising you otherwise, you may con- 
tinue to send GIRLS AND BOYS each month for five months and 
bill me @ 15¢ for each pupil subscription; payable in 30 days. 


Name 
School Address (St. or R.D.)- 
City and Zone 


State salt liiadienstainiesiioes 
TO-11 
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How to Use GIRLS AND BOYS —-—— 


When you try GIRLS AND BOYS in your classroom, use it 
to supplement your regular teaching material wherever you 
can. Use it for reading, social studies, science, arithmetic, or 
geography. Use it in study periods. Use it for club periods. 
Use it to fill in unplanned-for time. When interest lags in your 
classroom, reach for GIRLS AND BOYS. The light touch of its 
approach will immediately win the attention and cooperation 
of your pupils and you will find your teaching job easier and 


more effective. 


Be sure to note your pupils’ response to GIRLS AND BOYS. 
Have them take it home after you’ve used it in class, for 
this publication will be reread and enjoyed by other children 
in the family. Parents like this feature, as well as the low cost 


of GIRLS AND BOYS. 


But most of all, you will appreciate the wide range of new 
and different ideas you get in GIRLS AND BOYS to help solve 
your daily classroom problems. You will like the ease with 
which you can use GIRLS AND BOYS, and the many uses it 
has. This new pupil-periodical can help you become a better, 


more effective teacher. 




















Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 


Apparently some teachers fifty years 
ago were trying to make school an in- 
teresting and meaningful experience, 
but even so the reading problem was as 
much a reality then as it is now. 

“There is quite a complaint among 
teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents that pupils in the higher grades 
are not able to read. Perhaps the 
craze that swept through the schools 
a few years ago, that taught everything 
in school should be made so pleasant 
that the child should find nothing but 
one unalloyed round of pleasure in the 
schoolroom, is responsible.” 


Vv 


We’re afraid that present advertise- 
ments offer no such bargains as this 
“‘Chautauqua’ reclining chair free 
with a combination box of ‘Sweet 
Home’ soap.” There was a picture of 
the chair—golden oak with various 
choices of upholstery. Its cash value 
was $10.00. (The cost of the box of 
soap was $10.00, too.) 


v 


The American School Board Journal 
offered what must have been indeed a 
prize: “Full set of portraits of all 
State Superintendents of Public In- 
struction printed on superb paper, suit- 
able for framing. An ornament to any 
home, schoolroom, or office.” 


v 


“Tom, use a sentence with responsi- 
bility in it.” Tom said: “When one 
suspender button is gone there is a 
great deal of responsibility on the 
other one.” 


v 


What books were they reading in the 
nineties? Among others, The Preston 
Papers, and Snapshots by an Old Maid, 
written by a “teacher of many years’ 
experience.” Another “professional” 
book was How to Be Quick at Figures. 
A contributor suggested, “The only 
way to cure John and Mary of reading 
Peck’s Bad Boy is to give them Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.” 


v 


Br-r! We're thankful for central 
heating when we read this ad! 

Foot Warmer Shoes. Worn every- 
where, at the fireside, in the study, and 
in the sickroom. “Capital for teach- 
ers at home or in the schoolroom where 
floors are cold.” Woven by hand. 
Wool lined. Seamless. Ladies’ size, 
$1.25. Men’s $1.50. 


v 


Greatly advertised was Samantha at 
Saratoga, by Marietta Holley, who 
wrote under the pen name, Josiah 
Allen’s Wife. It made elaborate fun 
of current American weaknesses—pug 
dogs, the new-rich, and our passion for 
entertairing royalty. 
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American Education Week, 1949 


“Making Democracy Work” is a timely 
topic for American Education Week this 
year. But we should not think that this is a 
new need. It has always been necessary to 
work at making democracy a realization in 
the hearts of people. When individuals or 
nations become afraid, they often want to 
scrap the democratic way of life. Their 
fear may be expressed in greed or hatred or 
the desire for personal power. 

For us who are interested in education, 
therefore, “Making Democracy Work” means 
helping girls and boys make wise choices so 
that they can grow up free from fear. When 
they are strong in the knowledge that living 
by their wise decisions will bring them hap- 
piness, they will have the strength and cour- 
age to choose the democratic way of life. 


am 


An Experiment in Democracy 


Here’s one for the records. A school dis- 
trict in Iowa lost its director of elementary 
schools. The superintendent called a con- 
ference of the teachers, principals, and ele- 
mentary supervisors, and invited them to 
assume the responsibility of recommending 
to the board a suitable replacement. The 
group took their job very seriously and con- 
tacted colleges, placement bureaus, and other 
agencies. Finally they recommended eight 
candidates to be interviewed by the superin- 
tendent. 

The three most promising candidates were 
invited to the city to spend a day visiting in 
the system and talking with the teachers. 
Then the group voted and, incidentally, 
their choice was unanimous for one of the 
candidates. On the recommendation of the 
superintendent, this person was elected by 
the board. 

This is a real experiment in democratic 
procedure. The new director of elementary 
education has a lot to live up to, but she has 
the rare opportunity of starting with a staff 
unanimously behind her. 


PEN 


Children’s Book Week 
During Children’s Book Week let’s empha- 


size the importance of the reading habit for 
young children. Years ago, reading held 
first place as a leisure-time activity for chil- 
dren. Today it has to compete with many 
other forms of entertainment. But, a per- 
son who has acquired the reading habit is 


_ provided with an easy, economical source of 


amusement which will stand by him through- 
out his entire life. 


On my desk is an appeal for books for a 
group of children who lost their homes and 
families during the war. Many of them have 
memories that need to be erased by new in- 
terests. The slogan says “Buy a book and 
open up a new world to these war-torn or- 
phans.” Likewise, parents can open up a 
new world for their own children by buying 
books for them. Encourage them to do so 


during Book Week. 





Planning for the Future 


I was surprised to learn recently that the 
peak enrollment for elementary schools will 
not be met until 1957. In fact, the census 
bureau estimates we will have 27,000,000 ele- 
mentary children in school by then. The 
NEA estimates that the enrollment of ele- 
mentary schools will increase by 7,700,000 
pupils between now and 1960, and that 
256,666 additional teachers will be necessary 
to take care of this large enrollment. 

This is too great an increase in popula- 
tion to be taken care of by emergency meas- 
ures, such as temporary permits to poorly 
trained teachers, the overcrowding of class- 
rooms, using inadequate auxiliary buildings, 
attendance at only one session, and raising 
the age requirement for entrance. 

If a bad situation exists in your communi- 
ty, the school board or a parent group should 
be encouraged to lay the problem before the 
community. There are already 893,000 more 
pupils in the elementary school this year 
than last year. Some of them are in your 
school. Does your district have an adequate 


: plan to take care of these children and their 


younger sisters and brothers who will be 
coming in subsequent years? 


man 


A Thanksgiving Party 


Are you looking for a fresh approach to 
Thanksgiving this year? Perhaps you would 
be interested in something like this. 

Last Thanksgiving a teacher invited her 
class to an “I’m Thankful Party.” As she 
welcomed the children, she thanked them 
for their co-operation and loyalty and for 
the fine spirit they had shown in her class. 
When she served the refreshments, each nap- 
kin bore a child’s name, and inside was 
tucked a note which told a particular reason 
why she enjoyed having that girl or boy in 
her class. This expression of gratitude gave 
a new meaning to Thanksgiving. 


Many 2. Deven 
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77HEN the period for physical education approaches 
Win classrooms at Howard School in Wilmette, eager 
boys and girls make ready to join their physical-education 
teacher, Oma Massey, on the playground or in the school 
gymnasium. No matter how fascinating the other activities 
of the day may child, from the third grade 
through the eighth, welcomes this opportunity of using big 


be, every 


muscles in active games and play. Miss Massey plans a 
varied program suited to each grade level, and directs 
every activity with skill and enthusiasm. 

When a teacher feels that she is working with demo- 
cratic administrators who follow the practices considered 
ideal by modern educators, her satisfaction and content- 
ment are bound to be reflected in her attitude toward her 
work. The Wilmette superintendent, Dr. Millard Bell, and 
the assistant superintendent, Mrs. Dorothy Oldendorf, are 
both that type of administrator and are always welcome 
when they drop around for an occasional visit. 

Lowell F. Todd, the supervising principal of Howard 
School, visits classes often enough to keep well informed 
as to the procedure being followed and to realize whether 
there is genuine rapport between the teacher and her 
pupils. He spends considerable time and thought in plan- 
ning schedules that ensure- fine school organization. 

Howard School is a large modern building in which 
thirty-four teachers busily engaged with classes 
which have a total enrollment of about six hundred. Three 


teachers are required to carry on the, physical-education 


are 


program in the school. Each of these teachers has a part 
in directing the program of intramural sports for girls and 


Early morning finds Sally starting out with two other 
teacher friends for a busy, active day at Howard School. 
This attractive doorway is typical of many of the homes 
of Wilmette, a modern residential suburb of Chicago. 
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Are you interested in 


Kead the Story of 


of Wilmette. 


Miss Massey takes charge of girls’ intramurals, 
which are scheduled twice a week after school. As an add- 
ed activity, she sponsors a class in horseback riding at a 


boys. 


near-by riding school one afternoon each week. 

Miss Massey, or Sally, as she is known to her friends, 
enjoys many types of sports. Her favorite recreational 
activities include golf, badminton, tennis, bowling, and 
riding. 

When summer comes, she starts packing her camp 
clothes in readiness for the outdoor life she will enjoy while 
working with children in a summer camp. 

Like all ambitious persons, Sally has special plans for 
the future. Some day she hopes to own and run a private 
camp for girls during the summer months. In order to be 
ready to act as director when the long-awaited day comes, 
she adds to her camp experience each season. In 1947 
she was assistant director of the senior girls at Cheley 
Colorado Camp at Estes Park, Colorado. For the past two 
summers she has been unit-program director at Camp 
Wawenock on Lake Sebago in Maine. The land for The 
Camp of her dreams has already been purchased by Sally 
and another teacher. It is on Grand Lake in Colorado. 

Sally hails from ‘Texas, where she prepared for her 
teaching career at North Texas State College in Denton. 
After graduation, she taught for three years in Dallas at 
Robert E. School. She for her master’s 
degree at University of Colorado, at Boulder, and now 
gives some serious thought to beginning her 
study for a At such times, some new idea 
The Camp often intrudes and the degree is 


Lee studied 


and then 
doctorate. 
related to 
temporarily forgotten. 

Sally’s mother still lives in the old family home near 
Fort 


were 


Worth, Texas, where her family of seven children 
born and reared. 


A few moments of relaxation over a cup of coffee make 
a welcome diversion which is enjoyed by Sally Massey 
and some of her fellow teachers. This brief period of 
free time in the midmorning is a valuable tension chaser. 
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Physical Education? 


Oma R. Massey 


inois 


Miss Massey leads a very active, busy life. She rooms 
in a private home not far from school, so walks the short 
distance easily each day. All teachers at Howard School 
are required to be there by 8:15 cach morning, as the 
children start coming about that time. School actually 
begins at 8:50 a.m. and is over at 3:30 p.m. There are 
two brief recesses, besides the longer lunch period, during 
the day. On the days when there are no intramurals for 
Miss Massey to direct, she is free to leave at 3:40 P.M. 

The school has a large cafeteria where a well-balanced 
plate lunch is served for thirty cents daily. A dietician 
plans these attractive wholesome meals. Miss Massey 
eats lunch with a group of other teachers who enjoy a bit 
of relaxation together during the noon recess. 

She is a member of the NEA, the Illinois Education 
Association, the American Association of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, and the Illinois Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. Mem- 
bership in these organizations is on a voluntary basis. 

This year, which is Miss Massey’s third in Wilmette, 
she will serve on the Planning Committee, an organization 
set up to do representative planning for the schools and 
children in the town. 

On a salary of $3550, Miss Massey finds it difficult to 
save very much. Although her salary is higher than the 
national average salary of teachers, her living expenses 
are probably higher than average, too, since she lives and 
works in a wealthy suburb of Chicago. She carries life 
insurance, and hospitalization and health insurance. 

For sport and dress she prefers simple tailored suits and 
dresses of gray or some other neutral tone. With them she 
wears low-heeled sports shoes or dress pumps according 
to the amount and type of activity in which she is to 
take part. At school she changes (Continued on page 97) 


With the stance of a professional, Sally is ail ready to 
complete a putt. One secret of her success as a gym 
teacher is shown in the picture, for who couldn't 
teach others to play when she loves to play herself? 








In the picture above, a happy group of children from the primary grades are 
learning how to roll hoops on the school playground. Miss Massey is showing 
them the way to hold the hoop properly so as to get it off to a good start. 
Below, she is having just as much fun directing the square dances in the gym- 
nasium as the eighth-grade girls and boys are haying while they do them. 
She herself frequently enjoys an evening in this active form of recreation, 
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An American Education 
Week Activity 


THOMAS A. SHAHEEN 


Superintendent, Public Schools, Town of Plymouth, Connecticut 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 
WEEK 


November 





NE of the greatest barriers to 
() good community relations is 
set up by those parents who tend 
to visualize school in the light of 
the academic activity they knew 
as children. Many are suspicious 
and skeptical of the methods used 
in present-day education. 

In an attempt to break down 
this barrier, it has been our prac- 
tice to present demonstrations of 
schoolwork for parents during 
each school year. This is a fine 
activity to carry on while observ- 
ing American Education Week in 
the schools. 


MAKING PLANS 


At first we tended to present 
the more spectacular phases of 
the school program, with the em- 
phasis on assemblies. Some of 
our first programs turned out to 
be nothing more than parades of 
juvenile talent—amusing and in- 
teresting, but hardly a true picture 
of the regular school activities. 

Lately, it has been our plan to 
select interesting phases of actual 
schoolwork and, with only slight 
modifications, to adapt these for 
demonstrations. The use of pro- 
cedures and materials with which 
the children are already acquaint- 
ed is far better for an audience 
situation of this kind than mate- 
rial that has been chosen espe- 
cially for the occasion. 

BEGINNING ACTIVITIES 

Let us visit our schools while 
open house is being held. As we 
enter the school, a pupil-usher 
presents us with a program and 
offers to help us find the place of 
our choice. 
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In the downstairs corridor an- 
other youngster stands at the du- 
plicating machine, passing out 
duplicated sheets of welcome from 
the superintendent or principal. 
To many parents, the duplicator 
itself is new, and the pupil gives 
a demonstration of its usefulness 
and explains the simplicity of its 
mechanism. 

In the classrooms, continuous 
exhibitions of other school me- 
chanical aids are carried on. 
The 16 mm. sound projector 
draws an interested audience that 
enjoys the few films owned by the 
school’s visual-aids department. 
The strip-film projector appeals 
to many who have been entirely 
unacquainted with that machine. 

In every classroom, the teacher 
greets and converses with the 
parents as they view samples of 
individual pupils’ work. These 
attractive displays are made up 
of work actually done by pupils 
throughout the year. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


After sufficient time has been 
allowed for classroom visitation, 
the demonstrations begin. These 
are the high lights of the evening 
and they 
enough intervals to allow parents 
to go from one activity to anoth- 
er. Two of our schools offer the 
demonstrations in the home rooms 
of the pupils while others use the 
assembly hall. 

Whatever the place, the tech- 
niques are similar. Last year’s 
program was greatly diversified. 
In the first-grade classroom of 
one school the adults witnessed a 
well-conducted demonstration of 
word analysis. A secc .4 demon- 
stration included the showing of 
a classroom film by the science 
teacher. The class in general lan- 
guage presented French songs, 
dances, and word games. The 
social-studies class participated in 
a lively panel discussion on a cur- 
rent topic. 

Another of our schools present- 
ed demonstrations at the kinder- 
garten and third-grade levels. 
The kindergarten children drew 
applause for their rhythm band. 
The third grade stressed learning 
arithmetic tables, using methods 
taken from Tue INsTRUCTOR. 


are spaced at wide- 
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The junior high school empha- 
sized audio-visual aids. A recent- 
ly purchased ‘broadcasting outfit 
was used to present an amusing 
and educational chapter from 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
The sound effects that accom- 
panied it captivated the audience. 

The eighth grade gave a syn- 
opsis of a recent field trip. 

No greater evidence of the ap- 
peal of these demonstrations can 


be presented than the attendance, 
which is surprisingly large. 

Demonstrations of this kind are 
but a drop in the bucket compared 
to what needs to be done, but 
enough of these drops will build 
an enormous amount of good 
will. Such demonstrations cou- 
pled with an intensified program 
of public relations, are bound to 
increase every parent’s apprecia- 
tion of the school system. 





Plans for 


Childrens 


Book Week 


EVANGELINE COLBURN 


Teacher-Librarian, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


HE observance of Children’s 

Book Week should be an es- 
pecially inspiring experience for 
children, whether they live where 
books are few or where they are 
plentiful. We are concerned here 
with suggesting specific ways of 
celebrating Book Week in schools 
where books are fairly plentiful, 
and children like to read. 

For instance Book Week is a 
good time to bring before pupils 
of intermediate grades something 
of the history of books for young 
people, with special reference to 
John Newbery, the first publisher 
of children’s books. A delightful 
means of introducing the subject 
is Alice Dalgliesh’s A Book for 
Jennifer (Scribner), which is a 
story of Mr. Newbery’s bookshop 
and some children in eighteenth- 
century London. 

If there are very old copies of 
children’s books in the commu- 
nity, arrangements may be made 
to display them as evidence of the 
progress in bookmaking. 

There are likely to be in any 
school library certain good books 
which do not circulate. Mim- 
eographed and annotated lists of 
such books may be circulated and“ 
children encouraged to read some 
of them. 

A significant activity for class- 
room or library use is the study 
of how books are made, the his- 
tory of printing, and the compil- 
ation of a bibliography on these 
subjects. It is important that the 
activities stem from the children’s 
curiosity, and not from the teach- 
er’s desire to have the children 
do something “special.” 

Another sharing experience of 
the library groups is assembly pro- 


grams which are outzrowths of 
their library lessons. Some very 
entertaining and profitable pro- 
grams have been based on “Care 
of Books,” a subject which needs 
continual reminders. 

To stress the use of proper 
bookmarks, two fourth-grade boys 
addressed an assembly group in 
the following lines, speaking al- 
ternately and with considerable 
expression. 

DON’T use a pencil to mark your 
place! 

If it breaks the binding you'll be 
in disgrace. 

DO use a paper bookmark. 

DON’T turn down the corner of a 
page! 

That’s bad for books of any age. 

DO use a paper bookmark. 

DON’T handle a book if your 
hands are dirty, 

If you’re one year old or even 
thirty, 

DO use a paper bookmark. 

We can’t wash your hands, nor see 
that you do, 

But we’ve brought some bookmarks 
to give to you. 


The bookmarks delivered were 
unique; they were of colored con- 





struction (Continued on page 93) 
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7 Unit oa Sound 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ADELE W. 


BECKETT 


Teacher, Second Grade, Public S« hool No. 6, 
Queens, Long Island City, New York 


Sound is a part of children’s everyday life at 


school and elsewhere. 


They like to learn about 


it and to experiment with its various aspects. 


uR school was designated a 
“Science Institute” for one 
term last year, and since I was 
doing much music work with my 
class, I was assigned the topic of 
sound. 
OUTLINE FOR STUDY 
A. What sounds do we hear? 


1. In 
children’s voices, piano, rhythm- 


the school: teachers’ and 


band instruments, steam heat, 
class bell, fire gong. 

2. In the home: telephone, door- 
bell, radio, vacuum cleaner, baby 
crying, food cooking, washing ma- 
chine, alarm clock 

3. In the community: fire engine, 
ambulance, airplanes, car horns, 
factory whistles, busses, thunder, 
dogs barking, rain, roller skates, 
trucks. 

B. What causes sound? 

1. Sound is caused by vibrations 
of the air or other medium. It 
is produced by objects, or parts of 
objects, moving or being moved. 
2. Experiments. 

a) As you hum or talk, place 
fingers on your throat to feel your 
vocal cords vibrating. 

b) Strike tuning fork; listen to 
it; feel vibrations. 

c) Strike tuning fork; quickly 
immerse in water. Vibration will 
cause water to splash. 


d) Pluck .a 


band; watch it vibrate. 


stretched rubber 
e) Place cork on drum, strike 

drum. Cork will jump when 

drum vibrates. 

C. Through what materials does 

sound travel? 

1. Through the air in waves like 

ripples made by a stone thrown 

(Make a toy tele- 

phone using two tin cans and a 


into water. 
long string. ) 
2. Through metal. (Scratch or 
lightly tap one end of long hor- 
izontal steam pipe, pipe rail, or 
fence, while someone else puts 
his ear to other end of pipe to 
listen. ) 

3. ‘Through (Hit 
stones together under water. ) 
4. Through the earth. (Indians 
used to put an ear to the ground 


water. two 
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to determine whether anyone was 
approaching. ) 

5. Through wood. (Put watch 
on table; listen with ear to table. 
Scratch on one side of door; lis- 
ten on other. Put ear to desk; 
scratch or tap under desk.) 

D. How does sound behave? 

1. It bounces back and causes an 
echo. @Listen to sounds in tunnels 
or your auditorium. ) 

2. It travels around corners, up 
and down, and in all directions. 
chair, walk around 
room, close door, and so on.) 

E. How do we hear sound? 

1. Draw a diagram of the ear. 

2. Explain how sound is received 
and transmitted to brain. 

3. Tell why care and protection 
of the ears is important. 

F. How do our rhythm-band in- 
struments make sound? 


(Stand on 


1. We make them vibrate. 

a) We strike drums, tom-toms, 
tambourines, triangles, cymbals, 
piano, rhythm sticks, chimes, mu- 
sical glasses, and. xylophones. 

b) We rub together cymbals 
and sand blocks. 

c) We shake bells, tambour- 
ines, and rattles. 

d) We pluck guitar strings. 

e) We blow bottles, harmon- 
icas, whistles, and horns. 

2. We control the pitch. 

a) Piano. Long strings play 
low sounds; short ones play high 
sounds. 

b) Toy guitars. Wide rubber 
bands produce low sounds; nar- 
row ones produce high sounds. 

¢) Xylophone. Long bars play 
low sounds; short bars play high 
sounds, 

d) Musical glasses. 
water is added, sound gets lower. 
(Empty glass plays high do, full 


As more 


glass plays low do.) 
3. How can we make our rhythm 
band sound well? 

a) Keep in time with the pi- 
ano by counting to yourself. 

b) Decide which instruments 
should be played in va.iwous parts 
(Drums play low, 
heavy music; triangles and bells 
play high, sweet music. ) 


of a song. 
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¢) Decide which parts should 
be played loud: and which soft. 
CULMINATING ACTIVITY 
Our RuytHM Banp—A PLay 
Scene 1 


(Six children are walking home 
from school. Four are from one 
class, two from another.) 

ELAINE—We had so much fun 
in our class today. 

BOBBY—What did you do? 

ELAINE—We played our instru- 
ments in the rhythm band. 

popBy—Ha! Ha! Ha! Do you 
call that fun? I think that’s just 
a lot of noise. 

GEORGE—It noise! It 
sounds beautiful when we keep in 
time with the piano. 

KATHLEEN—We are going to 


is not 


make some instruments of our 
own, too. 
CHARLES—Aw, I'd rather hear 


some records. 

THERESA—I have a good idea! 
Maybe our teacher will let our 
class invite your class in to hear 
our band. Then you will see 
what we mean. 

CHARLES—It will have to be 
good, or we won't like it. 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


KATHLEEN—Then we can tell 
you what we learned about sound. 

CHARLES—Sound? But what is 
there to learn about that? Sound 
is anything you hear. 

ELAINE—Oh, it’s a secret. We 
won't tell you about it until you 
see our program. 

THERESA—We'll give you a wee 
little hint, though. Remember, 
you said our band is just a lot of 
noise? Well, now is our chance 
to prove it isn’t noise. Just wait 
till you hear it! 


Scene 3 


(Entire class forms semicircle 
on stage. As Announcer calls 
names of instruments, children 
holding them step forward to 
speak.) 

ANNOUNCER—We_ have __ been 
learning how our rhythm instru- 
ments make sounds. We should 
like to show you some of the in- 
struments we have made. First, 
rattles. 

ARTHUR—There are pebbles in 
my tin box. I shake it this way 
to play it. (Shakes box.) 

HARVEY—My tin box has dried 
beans in it. (Shakes box.) 





The vibrations of singers’ vocal cords and of piano strings set waves 





in motion in the air, which result in sounds heard by the human ear. 


THERESA—Don't worry. It will 
be good. 

ELAINE—We'll ask our teacher 
tomorrow whether we may invite 
you to hear us play. 


Scene 2 


(The next day. The same chil- 
dren are walking home from 
school.) 


THERESA—Yoo-hoo! Yoo-hoo! 


Bobby! Wait for us. 
ELAINE—Have you heard the 
news? 


BOBBY—What news? 

ELAINE—Our teacher said we 
might invite all the second-year 
children to hear our band. 


jJimMy—Some pupils put len- 
_ tils, dried peas, and rice in their 
rattles. 

ANNOUNCER-Sand blocks. 

BILLY—We nailed sandpaper on 
these blocks of wood. 

jJoun—We play them by rub- 


bing them together. (Demon- 
strates. ) 
ANNOUNCER—Chimes. 
CHARLES—My father made 


these chimes for me in his shop. 
I play them by striking them like 
(Strikes chimes.) 
ANNOUNCER—Guitars. 
ROBERT— We made these guitars 
with cigar boxes. An older boy 
helped us. (Continued on page 96) 
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Indians willingly bartered tracts of land for white men’s utensils, cloth, 


and trinkets, as we see in this painting showing the purchase of Manhattan. 


The Story 


of Money 


MARTHA McMILLIN 


Te acher of Social Living, Arrowt 


1éu Se hool, 


San Bernardino, California 


LMOST everyone carries in his 
A wallet, purse, or pocket a 
few coins for lunches, school sup- 
plies, and other current needs. 
But not ever think to ask 
themselves: Who invented mon- 


many 


ey? Why are coins made of cop- 
Why do we 


have money at all? What country 


per, gold, or silver? 


’ Do any countries 


first used coins: 
get along without using money? 
Where does the 


word money come from? 


What is money? 


Let us answer the last question 
first. The 


from Moneta, one of the names 


word money comes 
given to the Roman goddess Juno, 
in whose temple the ancient Ro- 
man money was coined. 
But “What is money?” 


one may ask. 


some- 


Money may be anything which 
is passed from one person to an- 
other in exchange for goods or in 
settlement of debts. Thus, money 
may be salt, wampum, ivory, or 
anything else on which the trans- 
Primi- 
tive peoples have primitive forms 


acting parties may agree. 
of money. An example of this 
was the wampum of American 
Indians. 

In ancient Rome, wealth was 
cattle 
So from the word cattle 


measured in terms of 
owned. 
( pecus 


pec uniary 


comes our modern word 

relating to money). 
Gradually, as people became 

more civilized and trade became 
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more general, there came about 
a desire for money that could be 
easily carried about and which 
had uniform value. Metal coins 
proved practical for this purpose. 
tried, but 
gold and silver were most popular. 


Various metals were 
MONEY IN ANCIENT TIMES 
About 700 B.c., 


making coins out of almost pure 


China was 
gold. 
as the Chinese had not yet learned 
how to harden the pure metal by 
mixing it with an alloy. 

Some the 
invention of 

We 


century B.C., 


historians credit 
with the 

in Europe. 
the 
of Lydia was responsible 
for having coins made out of pure 
silver. Even 
electrum (a 


Lydians 
coinage 
that in 


know 
sixth 
Croesus 
earlier, coins of 
mixture of 
gold and silver) were being made. 

Probably were 
used in Rome as early as 338 B.c., 
but these first coins were extreme- 
ly crude, 


natural 


bronze coins 


differed in size, 


None 


and 
weight, and shape. was 
stamped. 

» Silver, gold, brass, and copper 
were also minted into coins, but 
the with pros- 
perity. In time of war and infla- 
tion, money lessened in value. 


value fluctuated 


Through the conquests of the 
great Roman generals, Pompey 
and Julius Caesar, the Roman 
Empire was established. Rome, 
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lhese coins were very soft, ° 


and all Italy, became highly pros- 
perous and money was standard- 
Gold rated highest of all 
the metals, and silver, second. 


ized. 


As the great Empire, which had 
extended as far west as the Brit- 
ish Isles, waned and finally col- 
lapsed, money grew scarce and 
counterfeiting became common. 
People began making their own 
Up until a.v. 476, 


when the vast empire came to an 


coins of lead. 


end, the money situation gradu- 
ally grew more and more acute, 
and money transactions gave way 
to bartering. 


MONEY IN MIDDLE AGES 


The fall of the Roman Empire 
marked the beginning of feudal- 
ism. Under this system, the peas- 
ants, or serfs, could not own land 
outright; they merely lived on it 
and worked for the owner. Their 
taxes-—-usually paid in grain or 
livestock 


at least they were protected from 


were very heavy, but 


the roving bands of robbers, and 
from attacks by neighboring feu- 
dal barons. 

Conditions during the period 
of feudalism were highly unstable, 
and the poor peasant worked hard 
to eke out an existence. Money 
was so scarce that many peasants 
lived and died without ever see- 
ing a coin. Trade declined, and 
most of that which continued was 
in the form of barter. Gradually, 
money all but disappeared from 
many sections of Europe. 

During this period of the so- 
called Dark Ages, little gold was 
produced, this little 
promptly stolen by the vast bands 


and was 
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It is interesting to discover that coins made over two thousand years 


of robbers that ranged the coun- 
tryside. Worse still, with the fall 
of the Roman Empire, there was 
no longer any strong army to keep 
the barbarian hordes from sweep- 
ing down from the north. In- 
Huns and other tribes 
looted the gold mines. 
Meantime, over in the British 
Isles, the natives were minting 
gold, silver, and copper coins, 
modeled on those previously 
brought into the country by the 
conquering Roman legions. Since 
no gold was mined in Britain, 
gold coins were gradually replaced 
by other metals. The currency 
that remained in circulation con- 


vading 


sisted of iron, brass, plated copper 
coins, and a few pieces of silver. 
This until 
the discovery of America led to 


condition continued 
the opening of vast gold and sil- 
ver mines in the New World. 


MONEY IN 
AMERICAN COLONIES 
In the American colonies, Brit- 

ish money was used until 1652, 
when the colony of Massachusetts 
established the _ first 
mint. The colonists needed mon- 
ey that they could recognize, for 
amount of 
money was being circulated. 
Among the efforts of the British 
government to keep the American 
colonies subject to the crown was 
the Currency Act of 1764, in 
which the colonies were forbidden 
to issue paper money. 
great opposition to this, and it was 
one of the factors which led to 
the final break between the Amer- 
ican colonies and Great Britain. 


American 


a great counterfeit 


There was 





ago resemble coins of today. How are these coins different from ours? 
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CTIVITIES AND TESTS 


During the years immediately 
before the Revolutionary War, 
and while it was going on, the 
money in circulation in the col- 
onies—British, French, and Span- 
ish coins of silver and gold—was 
not sufficient to meet public and 
private needs. So the new Con- 
tinental Congress paper 
money. By the end of the war it 
had depreciated so much that the 
saying “not worth a continental” 
meant “not worth anything.” 
Putting the new nation on its 
feet financially was one of the 
major problems of the postwar 
years. 


issued 


MONEY IN 
THE GOLDEN WEST 


Long before the coming of the 
Puritan Fathers to America, 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, a Por- 
tuguese nagivator in the service 
of Spain, sailed into San Diego 
Bay, and became the first white 
man to set foot on California soil. 
Indians out in 
greet him and to barter fish and 
grain and _ trinkets. 


came canoes to 


for beads 


Thus was established the system 


of bartering, which continued for 
the next three hundred years. 
Mexican and Spanish adven- 
turers began drifting north across 
the Rio Grande into California. 
Huge grants of land totaling tens 
of thousands of acres were given 
to the Spanish King’s soldiers and 
favorites, called Grandees, who 
settled in the New World, bring- 
ing with them a sort of feudal sys- 
tem. It was not at all uncommon 
for one grandee to have, on his 
rancho, several thousand fine 


Official Coast Guard Photo 





Millions of coins are made each year in our U.S. mints, and every effort 


horses, up to fifteen thousand cat- 
tle, and twenty thousand sheep! 
These men were very wealthy 
in land, but coined money was 
practically unknown to them. 
Occasionally priests and ranchers 
had_ brought them from 
Spain a few bags of Spanish dou- 
bloons made of gold. In this 
great cattle land, people used 
cows, sheep, tallow, hides, horses, 


with 


and grain instead of money. Raw 
hides actually were known as 
“California Bank Notes,’ and 
were valued at $1.50 to $2.00 
each. Sea-otter skins, on the 
other hand, were in great de- 
mand, and were valued at eighty 
to one hundred dollars each. 


MONEY 
These conditions existed 
1822, when Spain lost her hold on 
the California colony. Now Cal- 
ifornians could trade freely with 
Americans from the eastern sea- 


until 


board, and New England clipper 
ships began to arrive in greater 


and greater numbers. 

Trade increased by leaps and 
bounds, and with increased trade 
came increased demand for gold 
coins, which were so much more 
easily passed from seller to buy- 


er than (Continued on page 93) 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Collect pictures of mints, 
coins, and paper money. 

2. List the different denomina- 
tions of American money. 

3. On an outline map of the 
United States, color the gold- and 
silver-producing regions. 





is put forth to achieve uniformity. Here, finished coins are inspected. 
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ae “a - > * 
this bank built at Coloma, California, in 1849, handled gold dust al- 
most exclusively. Much of the gold was not coined, just used in trade. 


4. How is money minted? Let 
someone give a talk on this sub- 
ject. 

5. Ask someone who has vis- 
ited a mint to relate his experience 
there. 

6. Visit a local bank and dis- 
cover how money is handled and 
banked and guarded. 

7. Invite some pupil who has 
recently opened a bank account 
to tell the class how it is done. 

8. Try to borrow a collection 
of coins for the class to examine. 

9. Ask a coin-collector to talk 
to the class about his hobby. 

10. Write a paragraph on one 
of the following topics. 

My visit to a gold (or silver) 
mine. 

Why everyone should be thrifty 
and save money. 

Valuable coins. 

Coin-collecting as a hobby. 

Why we need banks. 

Why I should like to work in a 
bank. 

What banks do with the mon- 
ey we deposit. 

Beware of counterfeit money. 

How money is used to measure 
the relative value of goods. 

11. Debate the question: Re- 
solved, that paper money is more 
practical than metal coins. 

12. Look up the meanings of 
these words, and divide them into 


syllables. Learn to pronounce 
them. Use them in sentences. 
transact barter 
primitive unstable 
uniform wane 
pecuniary peasant 
fluctuate barbarian 
prosperity hordes 
inflation currency 
conquest counterfeit 
standardize opposition 
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NOW DO YOU KNOW? 


If a statement is true write T after 
it. If it is false, write F. 

1. The word money is derived 
from the name of a goddess. 

2. Coins were minted as early 
as the sixth century B.c. 

3. Money is always made of 
gold or silver. 

4. In ancient Rome, 
were first used as money. 

5. Bartering makes the use of 
money unnecessary. 

6. Little gold was mined dur- 
ing the Dark Ages. 

7. The Massachusetts Colony 


horses 


established the first American 
mint. 
8. Spanish grandees brought 


great sums of paper money with 
them when they came to Califor- 
nia. 

9. Doubloons were used for all 
business transactions in early 
California. 

10. “California Bank 
were made of heavy -paper. 

11. Gold was discovered in 
California in 1848. 

12. At this time, there were 
many banks already located in 
California. 

13. Many men carried their 
gold in special belts. 

14. During the Gold Rush, 
raw gold sold at $16 an ounce. 

15. California became a state 
of the Union in 1845. 

16. Today there are ten mints 
in the United States. 

17. Our mints turn out tons of 
metal money each working day. 

18. Wars are often brought 
about by greed for money. 

19. Good health and friends 
are much more important than 
money. (For key, see page 93) 
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“UNION STATION, ST. LOUIS” 


ART APPRECIATION 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Fiene’s 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Union Station, St. Louis, had its pic- 
ture painted by Ernest Fiene recently. 
He was one of fourteen artists chosen to 
paint pictures of Missouri as it is today. 
Ever since 1945 the eyes of the world 
have turned to Missouri, the home state 
of President Truman. 

Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, Inc., a 
commercial firm in St. Louis which is 
following the art-patron policy set by 
some other industries, commissioned a 


group of artists to paint a pictorial rec- 
ord of the state’s natural beauties and 
industries. The completed pictures have 
been assembled in a_ beautiful book, 
Missouri, Heart of the Nation. 

Union Station was included because 
it occupies such an important place in 
the great railroad center of St. Louis. 
Every day, crowds equal to the popula- 
tion of a small city pass through the 
concourse of Union Station. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


We can almost hear the locomotives 
puffing and blowing as we look at this 
. picture. Modern Diesel engines may 
swish silently in and out, but these big old 
iron horses whistle, screech, and clang as 
they go steaming through the yards. 

See the soft clouds of steam and smoke. 
These great fluffy piles of gray and white 
fill the upper part of the painting in a 
pleasing way. Do they seem to melt into 
the sky, or did the artist draw hard out- 
lines around them? Contrast them with 
the brown smokestack at the right. What 
makes it seem more solid and substantial? 
Notice how the artist gave it a rounded 
appearance by painting one side darker 
than the other. What other shadows do 
you see? The complete title of the pic- 
ture is “8.00 a.m., Union Station, St. 
Louis.”” How does the time of day influ- 
ence the amount of sunlight and shadow 
pictured? 

Look at the rails or tracks. Do they 
form long slanting lines, delicate wavy 
ones, or sweeping bold curves? Observe 
the interesting pattern of intersecting 
curves formed by the rail switches. All 
the curves suggest movement and lead 
our eyes into the heart of the picture. 
There we see another curve—the spread- 
ing arch of the station roof. 

Is the big engine placed in the center, 
toward the left, or toward the right? 
What other heavy objects are near it? 
Notice where the artist placed the lacy 
iron structure bearing the signal lights 
which guide the engineer. What shape 
is it? Where is the same shape repeated? 
This strong arrangement of vertical and 
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horizontal black lines prevents the left 
side of the picture from being weak. 
Mr. Fiene chose a spot where he could 
see things in this relationship. 

The brilliant orange signal lights shine 
like jewels in a dark filigree setting. 
What do they seem to tell the engineer 
now? Find a building in which the same 
warm orange is repeated. It is a hue 
which harmonizes with the cheerful sun- 
ny sky. Do you ever have yellow skies in 
your pictures? 

What other colors has the artist com- 
bined with the yellow and orange? The 
brown is a darker value of orange. Where 
do you see bits of blue in the picture? 
All the other tones—black, white, and 
gray—are neutrals. The combination is 
subtle but warm. 

Mr. Fiene influences our feeling toward 
this railroad scene through his use of 
bright orange and large areas of yellow, 
the most luminous, sunshiny color of all. 
He glorifies a workaday phase of life by 
painting a glamorized picture of the rail- 
road yards. 

Everything in the painting is true to 
life but is given an added appeal by the 
artist, who sees undiscovered beauty in 
prosaic things. All the sooty, smoky ob- 
jects common to such a scene are bathed 
in the magical light of early morning. 





COLOR MINIATURES 


Color miniatures of “Union Station, St. Louis” are 
not in the magazine, but may be secured by writing 
to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dept. M, Dansville, N.Y. 
Eighteen miniatures (with: no printing on back) will 
be mailed without charge. Extra sheets of nine 
miniatures each are available at ten cents a sheet. 
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. tive and even local quality.” 


THE ARTIST 


Ernest Fiene was born in Elberfeld, 
Germany, in 1894. He came to this coun- 
try in 1912 and was naturalized in 1927. 
He studied painting at the Beaux Arts 
Institute and at the National Academy 
of Design. He now teaches at the Art 
Students League. 

The young artist first exhibited some 
of his work (four wate: colors) in 1919. 
His first one-man show was held in 1923 
at the Whitney Studio Club. He visited 
France in 1928-29, and, after winning 
the Guggenheim Fellowship in 1932, he 
went to Italy to study fresco painting. 
Returning home, he achieved great suc- 
cess in murals, some of which can be seen 
in public buildings in Washington, D. C. 
and New York City. 

Mr. Fiene has painted many figure 
compositions, industrial scenes, and land- 
scapes. He is especially fond of paint- 
ing New England winter scenes. In the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Collection he 
is represented by a snow scene called 
“January,” which was painted at his 
farm home in Southbury, Connecticut. 
He has a studio in New York in addition 
to the one in Connecticut. 

One of the pioneers among those inter- 
ested in painting the American scene, 





Mr. Fiene painted in 1927 “Hudson Riv- | 
er Navigation Boat” because of its “na- | 


The July 
1948 National Geographic Magazine 
contains several color reproductions of 
his peaceful Pennsylvania country land- 
scapes. 


Because he records and interprets our 


industrial age so well, Mr. Fiene was se- 


lected during the war to execute paint- | 


ings at Baytown, Texas, of “Oil at War” 
for Standard Oil. He was commissioned 
to do war posters, too, and paintings for 
the Army Medical Department. 

Many honors have come to him. He 
has won several awards, among them the 
Harris, the Clark, and the Pennell Pur- 
chase Awards presented in recognition of 
his graphic art. His pictures can be seen 
in many galleries and art museums. 


BEAUTY IN DAILY LIFE 


Appropriate decorations add beauty 
to a Thanksgiving social gathering at 
home or at school. The beauty provided 
by nature far exceeds that of any artifi- 
cial form of decoration. Bright pump- 
kins, apples; grapes and peppers, tawny 
grains and colorful autumn leaves are 
some of the elements we can combine to 
make attractive arrangements for dinner 
table, classroom, or auditorium. 

Europeans make handsome wreaths of 
grains, fruits, and vegetables to wear on 
their heads at harvest celebrations. We 
might make corsages or lapel ornaments 
using leaves, short sprays of grain, grass- 
es, berries, and seed pods. City girls and 
boys could use felt, paper, and small 
papier-maché fruits. 
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A THIRD-GRADE FOOD TEST 


EMMA GOLDEN 


Associate Professor of Education, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 





Draw a circle around the 


3. 


eu fFwN = 


right word. 


. Honey is made by 


birds ducks 


Wheat is ground into 


bees 


flour fruit meat 
We buy bread from the 
policeman dentist baker 


Bread is made from 


meat beets flour 
Eggs come from 
hens sheep _ horses 


Milk comes from 


ducks cows hens 
Nuts grow on 
trees grass_ roots 


Draw a line under the right 


word. 


. Apples and pears are 


(fruit, vegetables, candy). 


. Peaches and plums are 


(bread, fruit, vegetables). 


. Oranges and plums are 


(vegetables, candy, fruit). 


. Peas and beans are 


(meat, vegetables, candy). 


. Lettuce and carrots are 


(vegetables, bread, meat). 


. Honey and candy are 


(sweets, drinks, fruit). 


. Beef and pork are 


(bread, sweets, meat). 


Match each group of words in the first column 


with the correct group in the second column. 


Oatmeal is a 

The best drink for children 
Carrots and peas 

Children should eat fruit 
Meat and potatoes are good 


Apples are good 


is milk or cocoa. 
good cereal. 

to eat after school. 
food for dinner. 
are vegetables. 
every day. 
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These girls in the garden of an American mission school are wearing the 


usual summer attire of Chinese girls who have not adopted Western dress. 


China-"The Land and the “People 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


M* AIMS in developing this 
unit were to widen the fac- 
tual and social horizons of visually 
handicapped children by present- 
ing material on China in situa- 
ions that would be meaningful to 
them, to initiate activities in which 
they could participate without un- 
due visual strain, and to provide 
social and emotional 
The material is, 
ever, practical for use with chil- 


for their 
growth. how- 


dren of normal vision. 
OBJECTIVES 

A. To gain factual knowledge of: 

1. ‘The geography of China. 

2. The history of China. 

}. Significant customs of the 

Chinese. 

4. Chinese arts. 

5. Products of China. 

B. To grow in understanding: 

1. That a people’s behavior and 

customs are due to their past his- 

tory and environment. 

2. That the more we know about 

individuals or groups the less 

prejudiced against them we are 


likely to be. 








a P r a 
This artisan is working with clay destined to become a piece of cloisonné 





pottery. It will have colored enameled designs outlined in copper wire. 


IRENE ROSTIK 


Sight-Saving Teacher, Pattengill School, Detroit, Michigan 


A middle-grade unit on a country should present an 
overall picture, on which more mature concepts can 


later be built. 


C. To see the significance of: 

1. The contributions China has 
made in the past which directly 
influence American life today. 

2. The handicaps which 
China is striving at present. 

D. To become more proficient in: 


under 


1. Reading. 

a) Outlining the main points 
gleaned from reading. 

b) Vinding the main thought 
of a paragraph. 

c) Discriminating between de- 
tails of value and those of no con- 
sequence. 

2. Language. 
a) Organizing oral and written 


reports. 
b) Presenting oral reports in- 
terestingly. 


This unit on China does just that. 


c) Listening with discrimina- 
tion to auditory presentations. 
3. Map work. 

a) Reading political divisions. 

b) Reading indicating 
elevation and depth. 

c) Finding locations from ver- 
bal descriptions. 

4. Art expression. 

a) Promoting growth in arith- 
metical concepts of space, size, 
and distance through construc- 
tion problems in handwork. 

b) Handling tools efficiently. 

c) Expressing ideas concretely 
through the use of construction 
materials. 

E. To grew socially by: 
1. Contributing ideas freely for 
group appraisal. 


scales 


All photos on this page from Ewing Calloway 





In China, men do the work done in western countries by animals or machines, 





There's no room to grow food for animals, nor money or gasoline for trucks, 
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The Chinese put on “many coats” in winter, which they wear indoors and 
out. These children are patronizing a sweets vendor. See the chopsticks, 


2. Being tolerant of contrary 
opinions, particularly when pre- 
sented by a pupil with limited ex- 
perience. 

3. Developing feelings of group 
loyalty and responsibility for suc- 
cess of group undertaking. 

4. Working co-operatively with 
others, sharing tools, accepting 
group decisions. 

5. Practicing courtesy and help- 
fulness. 

6. Learning to accept unattrac- 
tive jobs willingly. 


SUBJECT CONTENT 
OUTLINE 

Begin with the children’s in- 
terests. The unit doesn’t neces- 
sarily have to be developed in the 
following order. 
A. China’s background. 
1. Chinese trace their civilization 
back almost four thousand years. 
2. Some scientists call China the 


Cradle of Civilization. 

B. The location of China.—Wor' 
with outline maps. 

1. Concept of the continents re- 
viewed. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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CHIN PHILIP SOUSA = 





JOHN PHILIP SOUSA WAS BORN 
IN WASHINGTON, D.C.,NOVEMBER 
6, 854. HIS PARENTS HAD 
COME 70 THIS COUNTRY IN 
THE EARLY /840’S, HIS 
MOTHER FROM BAVARIA, 
HIS FATHER FROM PORTUGAL. 







AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, PHILADELPHIA, IN 1876, HE © 
PLAYED IN OFFENBACH’S ORCHESTRA, AND WROTE FOR HIM, 
“INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FANTASY; WHICH WAS PLAYED 
FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. IN 1879, 

) HE CONDUCTED “H.M.S. PINAFORE © IN NEW YORK. 





























ex- SOHN PHILIP SOUSA BEGAN HiS MUSICAL EDUCATION AT THE AGE OF 6. 

WHILE STUDYING AT A WASHINGTON CONSERVATORY HE WON ALL THE 

sup MEDALS AWARDED. WHEN /3 HE PLAYED IN THE MARINE BAND,AND 
AT THE AGE OF 17, HE PLAYED THE VIOLIN AT FORD'S OPERA HOUSE. 
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rs. THE MOST FAMOUS AND OLDEST .MILITARY BAND IN THE UNITED . . ; 

the STATES IS THE U.S.MARINE BAND. OF THE FOURTEEN LEADERS | |ONE OF THE FIRST POPULAR SONGS "70 SWEEP THE COUNTRY AT THE CLOSE 
THE BAND HAS HAD, SOUSA, WHO WAS APPOINTED IN 1880, /S THE | | OF THE 19% CENTURY WAS “AFTER THE BALL“ IT WAS ESTABLISHED AS A 
MOST CELEBRATED. IN 1892, SOUSA LEFT THE MARINE BAND TO HIT WHEN IT WAS PLAYED BY SOUSA'S BAND AT THE COLUMB/AN 

or FOUND HIS OWN PRIVATE BAND. EXPOSITION IN CHICAGO. 

re- on TTTTTTIT7 

0) ae eee BECAUSE OF HIS LIVELY AND 

x * TUNEFUL MARCHES, AN ENGLISH 






BAND JOURNAL BESTOWED UPON 
HIM THE TITLE,“ THE MARCH KING: 
SOUSA'S MUSICAL WORKS INCLUDE 
15 SUITES, MORE THAN 100 | 
MARCHES, A SYMPHONIC POEM, 
AND SEVERAL COMIC OPERAS. 
HE OFTEN SAID THAT MUSIC 
WAS THE FINEST PROFESSION 
IN THE WORLD BECAUSE IT IS 
THE ONLY ONE THAT DOES NOT 
BRING SORROW. 

HE DIED MARCH 6, 1932, 
IN NEW YORK CITY. 



















































SOUSA IS BEST REMEMBERED AS A COMPOSER OF MARCHES 

AND MILITARY MUSIC, MOST OF HIS MARCHES WERE 

COMPOSED FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS OR FOR USE BY 

CERTAIN ORGANIZATIONS. “THE STARS AND STRIPES 
FOREVER * WRITTEN ON HIS RETURN FROM A TRIP TO 

Fr EUROPE, EXPRESSED HIS FEELINGS AT THAT TIME. 
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Our Friend 


MARY LEHMAN 


T WAS Saturday, and Peg and 
Red were going downtown 
with Mother. Peg was to have 
mew shoes and Red needed a 
haircut. 

As they turned a corner on the 
way to the shoe store, they nearly 
bumped into a tall man headed 
in the opposite direction. He 
chuckled when he recognized the 
children, and spoke. “Hello, 
there, twins. Are you having fun 
on this nice bright Saturday?” 

The twins beamed as they re- 
turned his greeting. “Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Johnson,” they chorused. 
“How are you?” 

Mother looked surprised since 
she did not recognize the man 
whom the twins were greeting so 
happily. 

Peg remembered that Mother 
did not know Mr. Johnson. “Oh, 
Mother,” she exclaimed, “this is 
Mr. Johnson. He’s our friend. 
Every day he helps us at the cross- 
ing when we go to school.” 

“Yes,” cried Red, “he isn’t 
wearing his uniform today, but 
I knew him just the same.” 

“How do you do,” said the po- 
liceman, as he bowed politely to 
Mother. 

“How do you do, Mr. Johnson. 
T am glad to know that the chil- 
dren have you for a friend. The 
main intersection is a place where 
they really need help.” 
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“That’s true,” Mr. Johnson 
agreed. “But Peg and Red are 
very careful to obey the signals, 
though, and that is important.” 

“Yes, that is important. And 
I am so glad the children have an 
understanding person like you to 
help them,’ Mother answered. 
“Good-by, Mr. Johnson.” 

Then Mother and the twins 
moved along toward the shoe 
store. Peg and Red turned and 
waved at their friend. “He’s so 
nice,” sighed Red. “One day, he 
let me stand right beside him 
when he directed the traffic.” 

That night when Daddy came 
home from work, the twins had 
to tell him all about meeting their 
friend. Daddy thought it was 
fine that they knew Mr. Johnson 
even when he wasn’t wearing his 
policeman’s uniform. 

One afternoon the following 
week, when the twins came from 
school, Peg said in a sad voice, 
“Mother, Mr. Johnson wasn’t at 
the crossing today. Another man 
was there in his place. He was 
good, but he didn’t smile at us 
as Mr. Johnson does. Where do 
you suppose he is?” 

“Maybe he has gone on his 
vacation,’ Mother replied. 

“I hope he comes back soon,” 
sighed Peg, ““cause I miss him.” 

“So do I,” said Red. 

But he was not back in his 
place for a long time. Peg and 
Red got used to the new police- 
man but they still missed their 
friend. 

Several weeks afterward, when 
Daddy was reading his evening 
paper, he stopped and called to 
the twins. “Didn’t you say you 
had a friend, a policeman, whose 
name is Mr. Johnson?” 

“Yes, yes,” called out both Peg 
and Red quickly, as they hurried 
into the living room. 

“Well,” Daddy went on, “the 
paper says (Continued on page 94) 
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Going Up? 


JULIET TOUBIN SAUNDERS 


ICHAEL had always wanted 
M to go up high and look out 
over a big city and stand close to 
the sky. So, on his birthday, his 
parents decided they would take 
him to the Empire State Build- 
ing, which is the tallest building 
in the world. 

When they arrived, Michael 
stood outside the big building for 
a while just looking up, trying to 
see where the top was, somewhere 
in a ring of mist. Then he and 
his parents went into the lobby 
and walked on the marble floor 
and stood before a door with 
numbers flashing in red above it. 
The door opened and a uniformed 
man inside called, “Going up?” 

“Come on into the elevator,” 
Michael’s mother said. 

Michael had been only in the 
small elevators in the three-story 
buildings in his town. He thought 





ey cone, ght 


about how this one would shoot 


up higher and higher. Perhaps 
it would never stop! He hadn’t 
been able to see the top of the 
building outside, had he? Maybe 
it had no top! “I don’t wanna 
go in there!” he cried. 

“Oh, there’s nothing to be 
frightened of,” Michael’s father 
said. “Don’t make a fuss.” And 
he pushed Michael’s shoulder a 
little so that he would get in. 

But Michael backed away and 
yelled hard, “I don’t wanna go 
in there!” 

People around them stopped 
and smiled at him as though they 


knew he was a sissy. Well,-he 


didn’t care. He wasn’t going up 
in that elevator. 

His mother looked at his fa- 
ther, and finally said, “Oh, all 
right.” And they took Michael 
home. He felt everyone staring 
after him, and was ashamed. But 
he was glad, too, that he didn’t 
have to go into the elevator. 

When they came back home, 
Michael found his aunts there. 
They had the table all fixed up 
for a birthday party with a cake 
and presents. 

There was a color book and 
crayons and a knitted cap to wear 


to school, and a pair of socks, 
Michael had colored a lot lately 
and he was tired of it, and, as for 
clothes, his mother bought them 
for him anyway. He said “thank 
you,” but he wasn’t thrilled—not 
until he saw the building set. 
That was really something! His 
father had bought him that, and 
Michael gave him a great big 
hug and ran away upstairs to his 
room to play with it—after the 
ice cream, that is. 

First Michael spread out on 
the floor the big paper showing 
allthe things one could make with 
the building set. There were pic- 
tures of swings and bfidges and 
houses, All of a sudden, down at 
the bottom of one page, he saw 
something that looked very much 
like an elevator! 

Why, an elevator could actual- 
ly be made from his set! With a 
real motor in it, too! 

Michael was so surprised that 
he just sat there and stared. 
Then he looked carefully at the 
directions. Shutting his door, as 
though this were going to be a 
secret, he began to build. 

He hadn’t got much done 
when he heard his father coming 
up the stairs to tell him to get 
undressed and brush his teeth. 
Michael opened the door for his 
father. Then he walked back 
over to the elevator without say- 
ing a word and waited. 

“Well, you aren’t wasting any 
time, I see,” his father said. He 
was just as excited as Michael 
was. They both got down on the 
floor. “Need any help?” 

Michael showed him on the pa- 
per how far he’d got, and together 
they added parts. After a while 
Michael gave a big yawn. Then 
he and his father both knew it 
was time for him to go to bed. 

“We'll finish it tomorrow 
night,” his father promised. And 
that is just what they did. 

After all the parts had been 
fastened together, Michael’s fa- 
ther started the motor and showed 
him how he could stop the eleva- 
tor when he wanted to, and let 
it go up or down when he want- 
ed to. Soon Michael could work 
it alone. Then he put some of 
his toy soldiers into it and showed 
his father how people could go 
up and down without losing their 
balance or anything. 

“Well!” his father said, very 
much impressed. “If that’s not 
just like the real Empire State 
elevator, I'll eat my hat.” 

Michael was very pleased. He 
undressed, brushed his teeth in 
no time, hopped into bed, and 
turned out the light. But, when he 
had almost (Continued on page 94) 
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As Mr. Owl Saw It 


GRACE VREELAND RIDER 


-0-6-0, hoo-o-o-o!"" The loud 
hooting cry rang through the 


forest. Mrs. Woodpecker woke 
with a start! 
‘““There’s that dreadful noise 


again,” she said aloud, not even 
stopping to think that it was night 
and Mr. Woodpecker might still 
be sleeping. 

“What's that? What did you 
say?” Mr. Woodpecker answered 
sleepily. 

“You must have heard it. You 
couldn’t help but hear it, I’m 
sure.” Mrs. Woodpecker was 
trembling with impatience. 

“Well, maybe I did,” he said. 
Mr. Woodpecker was quite agree- 
able even though he did wish he 
could hurry back to sleep. “I 
guess I thought I was dreaming,” 
he added. 

“Dreaming! This wasn’t any 
dream,” said Mrs. Woodpecker. 





“It was that thoughtless Mr. Owl. 
He hoots and hoots all night long, 
keeping respectable folks from 
getting rest and sleep. We'll have 
to do something about it. Yes, 
indeed, we'll have to do some- 
thing and do it right away. No 
use putting things off any longer. 
This isn’t the first time he has 
hooted us out of a good night’s 
sleep. You and I will call on 
him tomorrow and tell him exact- 
ly what we think of being awak- 
ened from a sound sleep night 
after night. Let him go to bed 
like the rest of us.” 

“Um-m-m,” Mr. Woodpecker 
mumbled, roused from his nap 
by Mrs. Woodpecker’s talking. 
“Cats don’t go to bed when we 
do. Cats run around all night,” 
he retorted. 

“So they do,” she agreed, after 
thinking it over a bit. “But then 
cats are extremely quiet. ‘They 
do prowl about, I'll have to ad- 
mit, but they don’t wake up those 
who would like to sleep.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that.” 
Mr. Woodpecker must have felt 
like arguing. “‘How about that 
big, black cat out on Mr. Blake’s 
back fence one night last week? 
He miaowed so long and loud 


that Mr. Blake came to his win- 
dow and threw his slipper right 
out into the yard to make him go 
away.” 

“That’s beside the point,” said 
Mrs. Woodpecker. “You're just 
trying to make me forget Mr. Owl. 
Well, I’m not going to forget him. 
You and I are going straight to 
his home tomorrow.” 

Mr. Woodpecker decided he 
might as well get some sleep while 
he could, so he closed his eyes and 
said no more. 

Mrs. Woodpecker stepped out 
into the sunshine the next morn- 
ing, to preen her feathers, when 
Mr. Woodpecker came and stood 
beside her. 

“Lovely day, isn’t it?” he said, 
cheerfully. 

“Yes, it’s a perfect day to make 
a call,” Mrs. Woodpecker said. 

“A call?” Mr. Woodpecker 
made believe he didn’t remember 
a thing about what had happened 
in the night. 

“You know what I'm talking 
about,” she said sternly. ““As soon 
as we get our own affairs attend- 
ed to, we'll be off to Mr. Owl’s 
house.” 

Mr. Woodpecker stirred un- 
easily. He liked things peaceful. 
Why couldn’t Mrs. Woodpecker 
forget about Mr. Owl? He began 
tapping his bill on the tree trunk 
in his hunt for little insects to eat 
for his breakfast. Soon she was 
hard at work looking for her 
breakfast, too. Tap! Tap! Tap! 
Sharp and clear the rapping noise 
sounded through the wood. 

Old Mr. Rabbit came hopping 
along ever so quietly. Not a 
sound did he make. He looked 
up into the branches over his head 
as he heard the “rat-a-tat-tat.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Woodpecker 
surely are noisy,” he said to him- 
self. “I wonder whether they 
know how disturbing that rapping 
sound is to their neighbors.” 

The Woodpeckers went right 
on tapping at the trees. They 
didn’t see or hear Mr. Rabbit. 

After a while they flew to the 
big tree just outside Mr. Blake’s 
window. “Rap-tap-tap!” They 
began again on the tree trunk. 

Up went the window with a 
quick jerk. 

“Go away, you woodpeckers,” 
said a human voice. “Our baby 
is sleeping; you'll wake her up.” 

“Well, of all things!” chirped 
Mrs. Woodpecker, indignantly. 
“As if we would wake up his ba- 
by! Anyhow, it’s daytime; she 
should be awake as we are.” 

“We'd better go along,” said 
Mr. Woodpecker. 

“We were going in a minute. 
He might have known that,” said 


Mrs. Woodpecker, as she flew off 
in a huff. 

The sun was a big, shining ball 
high overhead when they set off 
to call on Mr. Owl. Nothing 
Mr. Woodpecker said could per- 
suade Mrs. Woodpecker not to 
go. 

All was still when they arrived 
at Mr. Owl’s door. There was no 
one about. 

“He’s asleep, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Woodpecker. “Well, we'll 
just wake him up and see how 
he likes it.” And with a “tap-a- 
tap-tap” she knocked loudly on 
the door. (Continued on page 83) 


Happy Giving Day 


JACK W. HANKINS 


AIL WINTERS closed the big 

front door behind her and 
walked out on the front porch. 
The sun was almost as warm as 
summer and even more golden, 
and Gail was so full of turkey and 
dressing and cranberry sauce and 
mince pie and pumpkin pie that 
she felt she would never want to 
eat again. Grandmother Winters 
certainly cooked the best Thanks- 
giving dinners! 

Gail perched on a cement and 
brick pillar on the big porch, 
shook her yellow curls, and gazed 
into the golden afternoon sun. 
She and her family had plenty of 
things to be thankful for this 
Thanksgiving. Yet Gail didn’t 
feel quite'- happy. Shouldn’t one 
be happy as well as thankful on 
Thanksgiving? 

Grandmother. Winters always 
was happy on Thanksgiving Day, 
even happier than usual. And 
yet it seemed that she really 
shouldn’t be, for she had to bus- 
tle about mixing dressing, stick- 
ing the fork m the turkey to see 
whether it were done, baking pies, 
and doing all the many things 
that had to be done to prepare 
a dinner. That was because on 
Thanksgiving Day Grandmother 
Winters let her maid, Lulu, go 
home and did everything herself. 
It seemed that she would want 
Lulu’s help more on Thanksgiv- 
ing than any other time. 

Gail swung her legs, sighed, 
and, out of the corner of her eye, 
glimpsed somebody walking along 
by the fence in front of the house. 
She started to turn her head. 
Then, realizing who it was, she 
turned her eyes instead. It was 
the little boy who had been 
bouncing a ball against his house 
on the next street when she and 
her mother and father had driv- 
en by. Gail had waved, but he 
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hadn’t even noticed her. Now 
she guessed he was on his way 
home from somewhere. His ball 
had bounced over the fence, and 
he was reaching his thin brown 
arm through the pickets trying to 
get it.. Well, if he was too busy 
to notice her, he could just strug- 
gle for his old ball. She wouldn’t 
get it for him. And she knew she 
had had a nicer Thanksgiving 
dinner than he had! 

Frowning, Gail kicked the ce- 
ment and brick pillar upon which 
she sat and peered out of the cor- 
ners of her blue eyes. He hadn’t 
been able to reach the ball. with 
his hand and now he had a stick. 
Let him work. 

But he was looking now. He 
couldn’t reach the ball with the 
stick. He wanted her to get it 
for him. Well, let him look. 

Gail swung her legs and peered 
into the golden sunlight—just as 
though she didn’t see him. He 
had found a longer stick, but he 
hadn’t been able to retrieve the 
ball with it either. Now he was 
just standing and looking. 

After swinging her legs a while 
longer, Gail turned toward him, 
and finally got up. He hadn’t 
been very friendly, but it wasn’t 
much fun just sitting. Besices, it 
was Thanksgiving. Slowly she 
walked toward him. She could 
see hope come to his brown face. 

“Did you want something?” 
Gail asked, pretending not to sec 
the ball. 

He smiled and nodded. 
ball,” he said. 

"Is that yours?” she asked, 
bending down and picking it up. 

He cupped his hands to take 
it, but she pretended not to no- 
tice. “What’s your name?” she 
asked. ‘“Mine’s Gail Winters.” 


“My 

















“Tim Drake.” He was looking 
at the ball. 

“T’ll bet I had a better Thanks- 
giving dinner than you had.” 

“T guess you did. I didn’t have 
any.” 

“You didn’t! Why?” Every- 
body has Thanksgiving dinners 
unless— “You aren’t sick, are 
you?” He didn’t look sick. 

He shook his head. “My mom 
had to go to the hospital early this 
morning.” (Continued on page 94) 
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What Happened to Buster 


DOROTHY DILL MASON 


USTER was having a bath. He 

rumbled with pleasure at the 
feel of the warm soapy water 
dripping down his smooth orange 
sides to the ground. He loved 
being clean. In fact, he loved lots 
of things, such as children and 
traveling; and that was fortunate, 
because, you see, Buster was a 
school bus. 

“And now for your windows,” 
Bill, his driver, told him, patting 
his weatherbeaten side where it 
said, “Schoo di tri t No. 9.” 
(The blanks had long ago been 
caused by somebody’s sharp pen- 
knife. ) 

Dirt and grubby fingerprints 
disappeared as the gleaming soap- 
suds did their work. Buster fond- 


OTHER! Mother!” shouted 
M Dick Martin, as he burst 
into the kitchen of the little house 
on the prairie. “A letter, a letter 
from Grandmother.” 

“Father brought it from the 
post office.” Sally was at her 
brother’s heels. 

Mother turned from the fire- 
place. She gave the pot hanging 
on a hook over the flames one 
last stir before she took the letter 
from Dick. Her eyes sparkled. 
She opened it, and as soon as 
Father came in from putting the 
horses in the barn, and-they had 
all sat down, she read it aloud. 

“Dear Son and Daughter and 
dear Grandchildren,” it began. 
As Sally listened she tried to 
make pictures in her mind of 
Grandmother, and the aunts, 
uncles, and cousins, for she had 
never seen any of them. 

After Grandmother. had told 
what they were all doing, she 
ended by saying, “I often think 
of my two grandchildren out 
there in Kansas whom I have 
never secn. I should so like to 
see them.” 

Mother sighed as she folded the 
letter and put it carefully in a 
cupboard. “To think she has 
never seen you, her grandchil- 
dren. Maine is so far away.” 
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ly wondered how many little faces 
had been pressed to those win- 
dows, how many sticky hands 
had smudged them, in the ten 
years he’d been working on this 
route. 

Bill seemed quiet today. Usu- 
ally Buster’s weekly bath was ac- 
companied by a merry whistle 
or a cheerful hum. Today Bill 
rubbed in silence. 

Buster wondered what could 
be wrong. “It’s nothing serious, 
I hope,” he whispered. “I just 
can’t get along with substitute 
drivers.” They didn’t know how 
to ease his tired creaking gears 
into place or find the easiest spots 
for his poor old tires or spare his 
worn springs the way Bill did. 


“And now for your oil,” Bill 
murmured, as he gave the wind- 
shield a final wipe. 

Buster chuckled softly. He 
couldn’t begin to count the times 
he’d heard children tell one an- 
other how they hated cod-liver 
oil. They had only a measly little 
spoonful a day, while he swal- 
lowed six whole quarts of oil at a 
time and loved it. He felt full of 
pep and ready to start. 

“All right, old boy,” Bill told 
him gently. “We’re off.” 

With fresh oil in his crankcase, 
Buster felt like prancing down 
the road instead of rolling along 
sedately as a good school bus 
should. As they drew up in front 
of the waiting children, Buster 
gave his door an extra little flip 
to say “hello.” As the last child 
settled into the last seat, Buster 
jauntily started off down the road 
toward school. 


It’s Like Magic 


GERTRUDE GERMOND 


Dick and Sally realized that 
Maine must be very far away, in- 
deed, for Mother and Father had 
often told them of the long, weary 
weeks it had taken them to reach 
Kansas in their covered wagon 
fifteen years before. 

“Couldn’t you make a picture 
of us to send to Grandmother?” 
asked Dick. He thought the pic- 


‘tures that his father sometimes 


drew with a lump of charcoal on 
a board were wonderful. 

“I’m afraid I’m not an artist,” 
Father laughed. “If I made a 
picture of you, it might frighten 
Grandmother.” 

“Artist!” Sally wrinkled her 
forehead. “Oh, that man who 
came to town last summer with 
all the paints and brushes was an 
artist. He made pictures of peo- 
ple, but he’s gone away.” 

She ran to the little square of 
looking glass that hung on the 
wall. She peered at the reflec- 
tion of her rosy cheeks and brown 
curls. “Now if my picture would 
only stay right here in the looking 
glass we could wrap it up and 
send it to Grandmother.” 
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“That would be magic,” Dick 
chuckled, “like the story Mother 
told us last night. Sally wants to 
be a magician.” 

“Yes,” agreed Sally, “it would 
be magic. But I wish—” she 
shook her head sadly and went to 
set the dinner table for Mother. 

At dinner Dick asked, ““May we 
go sliding on the river now?” 

Father shook his head. “The 
ice is melting fast in this warm 
sunshine. It isn’t safe.” 
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“Really, I hardly need Bill,” he 
thought to himself, as his engine 
hummed softly. “I know exactly 
where to stop before we start on- 
to the highway. I know where 
each boy and girl lives, and I 
know just how to stick out my 
warning sign when I stop. I can 
even give a ‘hurry-up’ toot when 
someone is late. I really think we 
could get along even if Bill had 
to miss work for a few days.” 

Suddenly he became conscious 
of a very odd thing. Usually the 
bus vibrated with voices and 
laughter. Sometimes his old sides 
bulged with the noise. They had 
such happy times, and his rackety 
engine often roared with laughter 
right along with them. 

Today, though, there was s1- 
lence. Did the children, like Bill, 
have something on their minds, 
too? Buster hadn’t heard such 
quietness (Continued on page 85) 


“Why don’t you go coasting 
instead,” suggested Mother. 

Dick and Sally hurried through 
the dinner dishes and ran to get 
the sled Father had made them. 
With Sally behind him, Dick 
guided it down the little hill, but 
drew up short before they reached 
the river. 

Dick, who liked sliding on the 
river better even than coasting 
down the hill, stood gazing at the 
glittering ice. “It looks as hard 
as hard. How do you suppose 
Father knows it isn’t safe?” 

“OQ-o-oh, look! What’s that?” 
shrieked Sally. “Someone’s down 
there.” (Continued on page 87) 
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HEN Miss Brown first an- 
W nounced that there would 
be a Girl Scout troop at Pascua 
School, not one girl smiled. 
Finally Maria Luisa Romero 
timidly lifted her hand. “Please, 
Mees Brown, we do not know 
about the Girl Scouts.” 
“Oh,” said the teacher. “Then 
I must explain the meaning of 
scouting to you.” 
Then she told them how Girl 
Scouts learned to take care of 
themselves and to help one an- 
other, and how they had picnics, 
and hikes, and parties. 


OU’RE starting a new club, 
4 and you want me to join?” 
In his surprise, Tommy almost 
dropped his schoolbooks on the 
playground. Why, only yesterday 
Foster Thorndale had seemed de- 
liberately to upset a.bottle of ink 
on Tommy’s well-written English 
theme. 

“T got the idea for the club as 
I watched our gardener whittling 
wood,” explained Foster. “That’s 
his hobby, and he’s keen. Dad 
Says we can use the workshop as 
a clubhouse. The gardener could 
teach us how to whittle.” 
Tommy excitedly adjusted the 
strap that secured his schoolbooks. 
“That’s one of the best ideas I’ve 
heard. Especially when it gets 
too cold to play baseball! Why 
don’t you call it the Winter 
Whittling club?” 

For a moment, Foster’s blue 
eyes darkened. He clenched one 
fist and dug it into the palm of 
the other hand. 

Noticing this, Tommy hastened 
to say, “Of course, it’s your club. 
You should be the one to think 
up the name for it.” 

Foster smiled then. “I'll put 
it up to the charter members. 
Three of us. By the way, you’re 
the first one to be asked outside 
of the charter members.” 

“Oh?” Tommy said, not quite 
understanding. 

“The charter members don’t 
have to be initiated.” 





Children 


Maria Luisa, Girl Scout 
CATHERINE BLANTON 


“Oh, Mees Brown,” Carmen 
said, “it would be nice to be a 
scout.” 

“Let us start it already,” add- 
ed Maria Luisa. 

Miss Brown laughed. “Well, 
you must get permission from 
your parents first.” 

A sigh went up over the room. 
Maria Luisa shook her head. 
“Sometimes that is hard to do. 
The parents do not understand.” 

“They—they think we should 
stay at home like—like old wom- 
en,” added Carmen. 

The girls nodded in agreement. 


Tommy’s Initiation 
DOROTHY DAVIS FISCHER 


“IT don’t mind initiation, if 
it’s only friendly ribbing,” said 
Tommy. 

“Tt won't be sissy stuff,” Foster 
warned. “We'll ride our bikes to 
old man Scraggler’s woods. See 
you tomorrow after school!” He 
straddled his shiny bicycle and 
wheeled expertly over the hard 
playground. 

As he watched him, Tommy 
thought, “He rides a bike better 
than he plays ball. Funny, I had 
it figured Foster didn’t like the 
fellows’ electing me captain of 
the team. I wonder whether he 
really decided to be a good sport 
and prove it by letting me join 
his club. It would be fun to 
whittle a guy getting ready to 
swing at the ball.” 

While visualizing a workshop 
with every kind of gadget, Tommy 


“Yes,” replied Miss Brown seri- 
ously, “I know the Yaqui Indian 
wants to cling to the old ways of 
his people.” 

“They do not understand about 
being the good American,” said 
Maria Luisa sadly. 

Miss Brown’s eyes were kind. 
“Many of your parents came here 
from Mexico, and they haven’t 
been able to go to school as you 
kave. So we must help them all 
we can.” 

The fifteen girls of fifth grade 
sat still, looking at the flag on the 
wall. It was their flag and they 
were proud of it. 

It was an excited group of girls 
who met the following week to 
form the first Girl Scout troop of 
Pascua School. That is, everyone 
was excited but Maria Luisa. 

She walked up to the teacher’s 
desk. “Please, Mees Brown,” 
she said with a little sob, “it is 
that my mother says I cannot 
join the scouts.” 

Miss Brown’s voice was low. 
“Oh, I’m sorry, Maria Luisa. 
You would be a good scout. Do 


walked the few blocks to his 
home. There his pet beagle, a 
frolicsome puppy, greeted him 
with a quick succession of barks 
and tail wags. ‘Tommy loosened 
his books and allowed Beagy to 
rough around with the strap 
gripped tightly between his teeth. 
At this moment, Jim Harris 
jumped over the small hedge that 
bordered Tommy’s back yard. 
“Did you hear about the cave- 
in?” he yelled. 
“No. Whereabouts?” asked 
Tommy, quieting down Beagy. 
“One of the caves near old man 
Scraggler’s place. He told all 
about it when he was stocking up 
on groceries. Said he was explor- 
ing, when the earth tumbled in. 
He just managed to get out.” 
Tommy felt a tingling along his 
spine. “I guess he was hunting 
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you suppose if I talked to her it 
would help?” 

“No,” Maria Luisa brushed 
away a tear. “You see, my moth- 
er has to work hard to earn the 
money for my grandmother and 
the baby brother and me. And 
the grandmother say I should stay 
home and look after the baby. It 
is she who tells my mother not to 
let me join.” 

“I’m sorry, dear.” The teacher 
laid her hand on Maria Luisa’s 
shoulder. “You’re one of my best 
pupils; you would have learned 
many things to help you in car- 
ing for your little brother.” 

Without looking back, Maria 
Luisa turned and left the room. 

Week after week the Scouts 
met. And after every meeting 
Maria Luisa, carrying the baby, 
came to meet Carmen. 

“Next week we get the pins,” 
exclaimed Carmen. “They show 


we have learned many things.” 
“What?” asked Maria Luisa. 
Carmen tossed her head. “Songs 

and scout laws,” 

quietly, 


She repeated 
(Continued on page 92) 





for buried treasure, the way he 
always does.” 

“Some folks say he spreads 
these stories now and then to 
keep the kids away from that 
part of the woods. There hasn’t 
been any official warning about 
the caves.” 

“T guess they'll investigate.” 
Tommy wanted to tell Jim about 
the new club, and the scheduled 
initiation in old man Scraggler’s 
woods. Since his friend hadn’t 
been invited to join, however, 
Tommy decided to keep the mat- 
ter a secret. After he proved him- 
self eligible for the club, he could 
vote for Jim to be a member, 

The next afternoon, Foster, the 
other two charter members, the 
Jones boys, and ‘Tommy were to 
meet at a prearranged place near 
school, (Continued on page 89) 
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Our Colonial "‘Kitchen- fou foctiuity 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


yusT love to play house in our 
colonial kitchen, because it is 
several of us 


for 


to play in at once,” 


large enough 
exclaimed 
Rosemary. Boys and girls in the 
middie grades need an opportu- 
nity to dramatize social situations 
the 


At this period, when 


with life-size tools right in 


classroom. 
children are growing rapidly, ob- 
miniature awkward 


jects in are 


for them to handle. Using mate- 
rials in proportion to their size 
gives them a very real satisfaction. 

Creative expression is most im- 
portant because it helps children 
to use lan- 


grow in their ability 


guage, to communicate various 


ideas, and.to gain knowledge. 
Children need to be free and 
spontaneous in their play. (This 


can be encouraged by free-play 
periods before or after regular 
dra- 
given 


school hours Children’s 


matic instinct should be 
expression whenever possible. 


All 


to child growth were provided 


these factors so nec essary 


for in our study of colonial life. 


OUR COLONIAL KITCHEN 


After reading about coloniza- 
tion in the textbook, the 
thought it would be fun to create 
the interior of a colonial kitchen 


( lass 


in one corner of our room. A 
set of pictures, “Life in Colonial 
America” (obtained from In- 
formative Classroom Picture Pub- 
lishers, Grand Rapids, Michigan), 
was a helpful guide in selecting 
appropriate articles for our kite h- 
en. We used these pictures in the 
opaque projector, which enlarged 
them so that we could easily rec- 
ognize the details of all the items 


shown. The children took turns 


in running the projector. 
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DOROTHA 5S. BURGET 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Miner School, Fort Wayne, Indiana . 


A firsthand experience with materials and ob- 
jects actually used in colonial days makes history 
of that period more dynamic for girls and boys. 


We started by painting a back- 
ground of logs on the blackboard 
to make one wall for our colo- 
nial home. ‘The second wall was 
formed by painting the same ef- 
fect on wrapping paper fastened 
to the adjoining wall by trans- 
parent gummed tape. 

The children then arranged to 
have a ceiling. It was made of 
wrapping paper: fastened to a 


built by The 


room was seven feet high with a 


frame the boys. 
floor space of seven feet by ten 
feet. 
made available at 


More floor space could be 
anv time be- 
desks. We 
placed a cardboard fireplace on 
the 
mantel were skillets, bellows, and 
corn in husks. On the shelf we 
placed a candleholder and our 


cause of movable 


one wall. Hanging from 


candle molds. 


FURNISHING OUR 
KITCHEN 
Among the interesting contri- 
for 
spinning wheel, a yarn winder, a 
ladder-back chair, a rocker, an 
inkwell, steelyards, a corncob doll, 
trenchers, an old Bible, a bitters 
cup, an apple peeler, a powder 
horn, a piece of majolica, a flat- 


butions our home were a 


iron, a trivet, a coffee grinder, 
square nails, an awl, coal tongs, 
cherry logs, a hornbook, a stone 
chaser, a 


canning jar, a_ fly 


broom, a drinking gourd, a quill 


boys agreed with her. 
ing their jree time. 
a final coat of paint. 


Sue said, “I think making rugs on looms is fun,” and both girls and 
Two girls (left) are working on the rug dur- 
The corncob doll’s cradle (center) is getting 
The children had the experience of running 


the spinning wheel (right) although no actual spinning was done. 


pen, homespun linen thread, linen 
material, a comb case, a wood- 
en spoon, and a wooden mixing 
bowl. The children 
proud of this collection. 


were Vv ery 


PISITING THE MUSEUM 

Raymond suggested that we 
visit the Allen County Historical 
Museum, at Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana. As the group was eager to 
learn more about early American 
life, arrangements were made for 
the trip. 

The curator met’us in an as- 
sembly room where she had col- 
lected many colonial articles for 
us to see. She asked us to pre- 
tend that we were early American 
settlers while she took us through 
a day’s activity. She told how the 
girls and women prepared the 
wool from the sheep for spinning, 
and how they had to wash, dye, 
and card it. She showed how flax 
was prepared for the wheel. ‘The 
class was greatly impressed with 
the strawlike appearance of ‘the 
raw flax. They were remember- 
ing the fine texture of the linen 
thread and material with which 
We had 


already learned about the parts 


they had been playing. 


of the spinning wheel, so when 
the 
boys and girls readily understood. 

After the discussion the curator 
took us the 
proper. Here the girls lingered 


they were explained to us, 


through museum 
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over the dolls and dollhouses 
while the boys were especially in. 
terested in the guns and swords, 
The group was surprised by the 
size of the bellows used in a black. 
smith shop. They were especially 
impressed because of the small 
bellows they had handled in their 
room at school. The kitchen 
utensils brought many remarks: 
“We have a coffee grinder, but 
yours is better.” “We have an 
apple peeler, but it doesn’t work.” 
“My, their families must have 
been large! Look at the size of 
the pans and kettles!” 

The colored glass and china 
dishes caught their eyes. The pu- 
pils were better able to appreciate 
them because Sheila had brought 
to school a beautiful piece of 
majolica. She told us that her 
grandfather's great, great grand- 
mother brought it from Holland 
when she came to America. The 
children realized that each dish 
in the museum no doubt also had 
a story connected with it. 


OUR COLONIAL 
ACTIVITIES 

The children returned to the 
classroom full of ideas. After see- 
ing the wool carder at the muse- 
um they decided we could make 
our own, and the boys proceeded 
to do so. They cut out two rec- 
tangular pieces of wood, whittled 
handles out of one end of each, 
and then drove heavy short nails 
all the way through the wide end 
for separating the wool. 

Our enjoyable activity 
was weaving. ‘This had a partic- 
ular appeal for both girls and 
boys. Some of the boys made a 
loom twenty-four inches by thirty- 


most 


six inches for us to use in making 
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rugs. Discarded shirts, aprons, 
and dresses found their way to 
school. Soon everyone was en- 
gaged in tearing and sewing rags 
in his free time. 

It was amazing and gratifying 
to see the co-operation between 
boys and girls. One boy tied the 
rags together when he was weav- 
ing, to the distress of the girls, 
who always sewed their carpet 
rags. Immediately the girls be- 
gan to teach the boys how to 
sew the rags together. 

In spare time various groups 
worked on the rug. As soon as 
it was finished, it was put on the 
floor in frent of the fireplace, and 
another was immediately started. 
One group of girls made a small 
braided rug, and several others 
wove little rugs for dollhouses. 

It was suggested that we try 
making a like the 
homespun one we had. The boys 
Linen thread 


linen towel 
made a small loom. 
was purchased and at once a tow- 
el was begun. 

Another activity was making a 
split broom. We tried to make 
it from a dead limb but had no 
success. green branch 
was used but we were still unsuc- 
cessful. After seeing the film, 
“Colonial Children,” we discov- 
ered that green must be 
soaked and then shaved down in- 
stead of up to make the kind of 
broom we desired. 

Dick thought it wouid be nice 
to use our candle molds, so he 
collected tallow. A committee 
of eight brought their lunch one 
noon and made the candles. Twine 
was used for the wicks. The 
hardest part of all was getting the 
candles out of the molds. But 
eventually we were successful. 
The lighting of the candles was 
quite an occasion. 

We also hand-dipped a candle. 
This is Sharon’s story of her first 


Then a 


wood 


attempt at candlemaking. “I 
tried dipping a candle and the 
first time the wax didn’t go on 
the wick because it was too hot. 
‘(When it cooled, I dipped the wick 
until the wax stayed on the wick; 
‘then I turned the candle until it 
“was round. I had my candle.” 
' When a group of children in 
‘another grade was practicing for 
‘the school Christmas program, the 
ineed forsome candles arose. Estill 
immediately came to our room 
jasking, “May we borrow two can- 
tdles from you? We need candles 
for our play.” The children were 
‘delighted to share them. 
; The quilting parties we read 
‘about were very fascinating to 
jthe girls. They thought it would 
‘be fun to. make a quilt. They 
“tbrought in small pieces of new 





The 


were delighted to see 


children 
the lavender resulting from carding 
red and blue wool together (top left). 
{t the museum (top center) the group 
was surprised by the immensity of the 
bellows used in the blacksmith shop. 


Stanley (top right) is holding the 
wick carefully as he pours wax into 
the candle mold. Breakfast porridge, 
or mush, is being prepared in a big 
wooden bowl (lower left). Jimmie 
enjoys reading from the hornbook 
(lower right) to-a classmate who acts 
the part of grandmother during some 
enjoyable free play by the fireplace. 

Photographs, here and on the 

opposite page, by D. L. Jones. 


materials, and after deciding on 
the simple four-patch block, they 
The 


blocks were set with plain yellow 


began cutting and sewing. 


material, and yellow was used for 
the lining. The quilt was knotted 
The 


class voted to give the completed 


on an improvised frame. 


quilt to the Hanna Homestead, a 
school for crippled children. 


ENRICHING OUR STUDY 
OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
During our language class each 

child chose from the collection of 
articles the particular one in which 
He then 


sources 


he was most interested. 
sought from _ available 
much information pertaining to 
it, which he shared with the class. 
Rach object, and its various parts 
if any, was then labeled. This 
was helpful both to the class and 
to visitors. 

The 
called “Ye Towne News,” 
was used to convey bits of news, 


bulletin 
which 


class issued a 


to make announcements, and to 
give excerpts of interest from 
their history reading. Here are 
some typical examples of the news 
items used. ‘“‘Mistress Ruth has 
finished the rag rug.” “Master 
Dick will give a special report 
in science class Friday.” 

We collected from 
magazines and papers showing 
modern furnished rooms, furni- 
ture, dishes, cooking utensils, and 
houses. We studied these pictures. 
The pupils were surprised to see 
how early American ideas still 
influence modern designers. We 
found reproductions were avail- 


pictures 


able in furniture; dishes, silver, 
and even wallpaper. 

This project gave us real prob- 
lems to solve in arithmetic. We 
the introduction 
for linear measure. They were a 


used looms as 
source for introducing perimeter 
and area. Many simple and prac- 
tical problems about measurement 
pertaining to our quilt were made. 
We introduced liquid measure 
while discussing Early American 
cooking. 

In art classes we made a time 
line depicting events chronologi- 
cally. Each child made at least 
one water-color picture for this. 
At Thanksgiving time we made 
greeting cards using colonial mo- 
tifs. For Christmas presents we 
made tea tiles which were deco- 
rated with Pennsylvania Dutch 
designs. Some of the girls paint- 
ed colonial designs on unbleached 
muslin aprons. Many others, aft- 
er learning to knit, made wash- 
cloths and hot-dish mats. 

Among the many other activ- 
ities enjoyed by the children dur- 
ing the unit were a few which 
brought the group special pleas- 
ure. They parched corn, had 
spelling bees, made a hornbook, 
constructed a cradle for the corn- 
husk doll, and started individ- 
ual collections of dishes, books, 
stamps, and arrowheads. One of 
the boys tried grinding some cof- 
fee beans in the coffee grinder 
and was delighted to find that it 
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still worked even though it was 


hundred and _ fifty 


about 
vears old. 


one 


ENTERTAINING VISITORS 

For visiting day during Amer- 
ican Education Week each child 
chose a topic to discuss ahout 
colonial life in America. After 
reference reading, he wrote a re- 
port, which was later given orally. 
The stories were illustrated when- 
ever possible by pictures shown in 
the opaque projector. 

In preparation for their cul- 
minating activity, each of three 
committees chose a topic and 
One group chose 
Pocahontas and Captain John 
Smith. Another wrote a_ play 
about Governor Bradford and 
the first Thanksgiving, while the 
third wrote about Governor John 
Winthrop and the Massachusetts 
Colony. Each group was respon- 
sible for its costumes and scenery. 
The plays were given before the 
other sixth grade. 

EVALUATION 

Our activity helped the class 
to understand the difficulties that 
faced the colonists, and to appre- 
ciate their efforts in surmounting 
these difficulties. The children 
realized what hardships had been 
endured for a religious and polit- 
ical freedom, and saw how a 
democratic form of government 
was started. 


wrote a play. 
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Lapel Ornaments 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


EVELYN B. CIVEROLO 7 
Formerly, Teacher, Navaho School, Gallup, New Mexico 

















ACORNS AND of 
LEAVES ne 





MAPLE LEAVES 


craP leather or felt may be used for these colorful 
lapel ornaments. Cut the desired shape, from 
either leather or felt, using the actual-size patterns 
on this page. The markings are made with India 
ink. Sew the pieces together, attaching a safety pin 
to the back of the ornament. Now it can be pinned 
to your dress or coat. If desired, a small loop may 
be worked in buttonhole stitch, using thread in a 
harmonizing or contrasting color, so that the orna- 
ment may be buttoned on (see maple-leaf lapel 
ornament in illustration). Encourage your pupils 
to develop their own original designs. 








PINE CONE 
AND 
NEEDLES 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


DORIS HAMMER 


Three-Dimensional Sceenes 


Teacher, Third Grade, Wilson School, Sanger, California 


HREE-DIMENSIONAL scenes add inter- 
7 est to classroom study and have the 
added advantage of being adaptable to 
any grade level. Our scenes were made 
for a third-grade unit on livestock, but 
others could be done as illustrations for 
favorite stories, health rules, or arith- 
metic concepts. For the background and 
the base, we used a 24” x 24” sheet of 
lightweight cardboard, folded about 7” 
from one edge. The smaller part was the 
base. The rest was background, the up- 
per corners of which were rounded ir- 
regularly to give a more pleasing effect. 
For reinforcement, three pieces of cord 
were run through holes at the outside 
edge of the base, and at the upper edge 
of the background, and knotted under- 
neath. 

The children used colored paper, but 
any medium would be satisfactory. The 


background was pasted directly on the 
cardboard. The foreground figures were 
cut out of heavy paper or cardboard, al- 
lowing about 2” extra at the bottom to 
turn under for a stand. For the tall fig- 
ures, a slit was made in the base and the 
extra ¥2” slipped through, bent back, and 
pasted. The stands on the smaller figures 
were pasted directly to the base. For 
some of the pieces an extra cardboard 
support was needed at the back. This 























was bent at both ends with one end past- 
ed to the figure, and the other to the 
base or background. (See drawing.) 

For our livestock scenes, committees 
were formed, each being responsible for 
one scene. Some of our scenes were 
“Range,” “Roundup,” and “Feedyard.” 
Much discussion took place before the 
committees decided just what belonged 
in each of the scenes. Out-of-proportion 
figures were discarded. “That man is 
bigger than the tree,” was a familiar 
comment. When all of the scenes had 
been pinned up, and properly labeled 
with their own cut-paper letters, every- 
one stood back to admire them, and 
James remarked with satisfaction, “You 
can even see the shadows of the cattle!” 
The children’s pleasure and enjoyment 
in the finished product made the cfiort 
spent seem well worth while. 
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Starting Designs with Paint Blots 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ANNA DUNSER 


Director of Art, Maplewood—Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


IDE-AWAKE teachers, in their search 

for new ways to make schoolwork 

interesting, often by chance develop 

something quite original. This was the 

case when one teacher presented the les- 

son of the paint blots to her second- 
grade group. 

She prepared thin blue tempera paint; 
then gave the children each a sheet of 
drawing paper, 9” x 12”, and asked them 
to fold it in half crosswise. They opened 


paint from a brush onto the paper at the 
fold through the middle. They then 
closed the paper and smoothed from the 
fold out to the edges of the paper. (This 
was a slight variation of the ink-blot trick 
with which many people are familiar. 
The children were excited when they 
unfolded the paper and found the odd- 
looking blue designs. No two were alike. 
The next step was to add colors with 
crayons. The colors were added as lines 
or in masses. If’ spots or splashes sug- 








the paper and dropped some of the blue 





gested an object, for instance a butter- 
fly, the resemblance was developed with 
crayons. 

Billy’s design had darker paint dots 
than some of the others. He took advan- 
tage of this and applied his crayon with 
vigor, making all the colors bright. As 
a result, his design sang out louder than 
the others when they were placed on 
the bulletin board above the blackboard. 

Eugene kept his more delicate, with 
flowers, stars, and a butterfly on the page. 
Bobby could see a (Continued on page 81) 





Jie and Dye 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ALICE DODDS 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Valley School, Maplewood, Missouri 


LP pee cloth is an activity which can be used successfully 
as low as the second grade, and it is something that 
children enjoy doing. There are few things which children 
this age can make that are really satisfactory as gifts, but 
the table mats that my second-graders prepared are color- 
ful, inexpensive, and practical. 

Any plain material can be used—unbleached muslin, old 
pieces of sheets or pillowcases, tea towels, or cotton hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Cut the cloth in table-mat sizes, tie securely in several 
places with waxed string (see drawing below), and then dip 
in a pan of dye. One package of dye will color many arti- 
cles. Bread pans are good for dye pans. Wind the cord as 
tightly as possible in order to create the design. If more 
than one color is desired, the article may be dried, then re- 
tied, and dipped again. We used only one color for most 
of our mats but combined red and blue on a larger piece 
of cloth to make a head scarf. When dry, these mats are 


starched and pinked on the edges. 











PIXIE PLAY, A RAINY-RECESS GAME 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 
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Pixie Play is a game for two circles between. Moves are de- 














playing board of heavy card- 
board or plywood. Each player 
uses one set of figures. He 
tries to get three buttons from 
Nip’s jacket to Tuck’s by mov- 
ing them along the rows of 


players. Children can make a_ cided as follows. Color one 


end of a toothpick red. Drop 
the toothpick on the squares 
in the center from a_height 
of twelve inches. -The square 
where the colored end falls 
tells the player what to do. 
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Art + Social Studies = Salem Village 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
and 


HELEN VIVIAN SHELTON 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


N CONNECTION with their study of “Why People Moved Their 

Homes to America in Early Times,” our fourth-graders spent con- 
siderable time learning about the beginnings and characteristics of 
the thirteen colonies. Someone thought it would be fun to make a 
miniature village of one of the original colonies. The idea met the 
group’s approval and the Puritan village of Salem in Massachusetts 
Bay Colony was chosen. 

Considerable research was done by the children in order to make 
the village as authentic as possible. Kelty's The Beginnings of the 
American People and Nation (Ginn) supplied a lot of good infor- 
mation about the colony and its people. One of the boys brought 
in the book Puritan Adventure, by Lois Lenski (Lippincett), which 
he asked the teacher to read to the children. The book America 
Builds Homes, by Alice Dalgliesh (Scribner), was a very valuable 
source of information. Other books and encyclopedias were con- 
sulted as well. They also saw three films depicting early Salem and 
its people. 

The space in the classroom for such a project was limited, and 
after discussing the possibilities of where the village could be built, 
it seemed most satisfactory to build it on the worktable (62” x 30”). 
This meant the houses had to be relatively small and the people 
and animals had to be very small. Often in such a project children 
make the people much too large in relation to the buildings, so these 
fourth-graders tried to avoid this mistake, and they succeeded 
very well. 

Before beginning the actual construction, the art teacher came to 
the classroom for a short discussion of the project. The children, 
home-room teacher, and art teacher looked at pictures of the vil- 
lage of Salem. It was decided that the houses could be made of clay, 
not by modeling each log or board, but by using a lump of clay for 
each house and chopping off pieces here and there to show gables. 

A committee was chosen to make the houses. In the art room, 
the children worked together on the modeling of houses so that the 
different types of buildings would be represented. Illustration 1 
shows the committee of seven at work. It had been decided that the 
committee would begin the work in art class and later all children 
who wished to model a house could do so in the home room. 

The houses were carried to the home room and placed on the ta- 
ble. A paper was laid under the houses so that (Continued on page 86) 


Iilustration 4 
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To Kecord Books Kead 


A BOOK WEEK ACTIVITY 


IMOGENE KNIGHT 
Teacher of Art, Parley Coburn Junior High School, Elmira, New York 


Cece will like making a chart 
showing a bookcase, with indi- 
vidual “books” in which they record 
the books they have read.. The book- 
case should be twice or even three 
times the size of the drawing shown 
here. The shelves can be lengthened 
if necessary, to accommodate more 
“books” (shown actual size). 

Make the bookcase of heavy card- 
board, and the shelves from heavy 
paper, As shown, each shelf has a 
Vy" folded strip of paper -(A)-at the 
bottom, anda 4” strip (B) at the top. 
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The backs of the folded strips are 
pasted to the cardboard, and stapled 
or taped at the ends. The 4” strips 
are fastened only at the ends. 

To make the’ decorative frame, 
trace the outline of the bookcase on 
heavy paper and cut out the center, 
leaving %” on three sides (to cover 
the staples or tape) and 1%” at the 
top. Paste the frame down and dec- 
orate the top with a design in crayons, 
cut paper, or paint. 

Make “books” of folded paper 
and insert behind strips A and B. 
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SAVINGS BANKS YOU CAN MAKE 
Change «a Waxed Carton ints a Drum 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


IMOGENE KNIGHT 
Teacher of Art, Parley Coburn Junior High School, Elmira, New York 


A ROUND ice-cream carton can be made into 
an attractive bank, by decorating it to rep- 
resent a drum. Wash and dry the carton and 
put on the lid. Then around the top and bottom 
punch holes 142” apart, spacing them so that the 
bottom ones are halfway between the top ones. 

Paint a band of blue around the top and the 
bottom of the carton. Cut a slit in the lid; paint 
it red. Decorate the sides or top with patriotic 
designs. Remove lid and put a paper fastener 
in each hole around it. Put fasteners around 
the bottom of the carton. Cut several notches 
¥,” deep in the rim of the uncovered carton 
(where holes are). Replace lid, with flattened 
ends of fasteners in the lid fitting inside notches 
of carton. Wind red cord around top and bot- 
tom fasteners alternately. Add tassels. 








Decorate a Baking-Powder Can 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LENNICE C. EYRAUD 
Head of Art Department, Washington Junior High School, Bakersfield, California 


Remove the label from a baking- ing unusual faces or other designs. When below show possible color combinations. 
powder can, and then cut a slit in the lid. you have one you like, reproduce iton the Take only a small amount of paint on the 
On scratch paper experiment with creat- can with enamel paint. The drawings brush because enamel tends to spread. 
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Posters or Bookplates 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ELDAH BURK 


Teacher of Art, and Arts and Crafts, 
Sidney Lanier School, San Antonio, Texas 


pee various waves, sails, and boats into pic- 
tures to adorn Book Week posters. Follow the 
suggestions shown here or use your own ideas. Color 








the posters with India ink, crayons, or tempera 
paints. Another Book Week activity is the making 
of bookplates for your books at home and at school. 
Draw them on white or colored construction paper 
the size of those shown at the bottom of this page. 
Use India ink for the lettering. 
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Prisella aud Goku pllden Plop Dolls 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HELEN WOLFE 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Samuel Cupples School, St. Louis, Missouri 


HAT are plop dolls, you may ask. ‘They are so called 

because you just “plop” them down anywhere. What 
are they used for? Mainly for fun, but they make cute party 
favors or decorations for tables, and are especially attractive 
for the Thanksgiving dinner table. 

To make these dolls you need: black, white, gray, and 
flesh-colored crepe paper; black and white construction pa- 
per; paste; cotton; string; and makeup hair. The hair can 
be purchased from a costumer. It comes in a tight little 
braid which you unwind, then fluff out, and stretch. 


PRISCILLA 

To make Priscilla, cut a piece of flesh-colored crepe paper 
eight inches square. Put a wad of cotton in the center and 
draw the paper around it so that is it egg-shaped. Keep the 
front smooth and free from folds, for this is the face. The 
folds in the back will be covered. With string, tie the paper 
firmly at the base, which becomes the neck. Trim off the 
extra paper so that the neck measures 12” from the string. 
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Keeping the gray crepe paper in its original folds, cut sev- 
en 2” strips from it. Shake them out. Form a tunnel by clos- 
ing the fingers of your left hand. With your right hand draw 
a strip of the crepe paper through the tunnel. (Hold your left 
hand tight enough so that as the paper is drawn through, it 
stretches and folds slightly.) It will look something like 


raffia after it has been stripped in this manner. Do all 
seven strips. If they break occasionally 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Children Like to Braid 


FOR ALL GRADES 


EDITH M. CHASE 
Teacher, Primary Grades, Flesher School, Lewis and Clark County, Montana 


multistrand braid has two distinct 


oo is especially practical as an A 
If the two 








art activity in the small rural school, sides, the left and the right. 
but other elementary teachers, too, will 
surely see the possibilities in the variety 
of patterns, the pleasing personal expe- 
riences with color, and the usefulness 
and beauty of the finished objects. 

The project may give school and. com- 
munity a common interest. Braided rugs 
and leathercraft appeal to adults as well 
as school children. 

Carpet warp, purchased in cones of 
eight hundred yards each, is economical 
for practice. Rug yarn or colored can- 
dlewick is sufficiently sizable for the 
beginner who experiences difficulty in 
handling more than three strands. Torn 
strips of cloth are suitable for mats and 
rugs. (Turn in the raw edges.) Plastic 
lacing.makes firm, decorative belts. 


THE FOUR-STRAND ROUND 
BRAID 


Let’s begin by making a round, four- 
strand braid. Measure off four feet of 
two colors, red and blue. Each strand is 
looped, giving a two-foot length for 
braiding. A cord is passed through the 
loops and fastened to some stationary ob- 
ject, the strands being held in place with 
a snap clothespin or metal clip. . 

There is one point in braiding which 
should be emphasized at the beginning. 


sides are kept separate, drawn distinctly 
apart, almost at right angles to the fin- 
ished braid, the strands stay where they 
belong and are more easily identified for 
the pickup. The outer strand on each 
side is the braiding strand, in the simple 
braids discussed in this article. 

The four strands are arranged, two 
red on the right, two blue on the left, 
and securely fastened. The outside red 
strand, on the right, is carried behind the 
other strands, brought up between the 
two blue strands, and taken back to its 
own side, where it is placed next to the 
center space. 

The outside blue strand, on the left, is 
now carried behind the other strands, 
brought up between the two red strands, 
and taken back to its own side, next to 
the center space. Then it is the turn of 
the outside strand on the right, and the 
four-strand braid is under way. Later 
four colors may be used. 


THE SIX-STRAND FLAT BRAID 


The six-strand braid may use the three 
cardinal colors, arranged as follows from 
left to right: red, yellow, blue, blue, yel- 
low, red. The red braiding strand on the 
right is carried over the other strands 
and placed left of 


(Continued on page 98) 
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{ Book Week Novelty 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 


Forme rly, lecacher of Art, Hillsdale Se hool, 
Dormont, Pennsylvania 


0 MAKE this toy, fold a piece of construction 
- paper 7” x 11” in half crosswise. Mark off 1” 
from the fold for the back of the book and 1” at 
the top to show the thickness of the book and cov- 
ers. Locate a point 24” from the right edge, and 
3%" from the bottom edge, for a brass fastener. 
Mark carefully the arc opening as indicated on the 
accompanying diagram and cut out. 

The disk has a radius of 24%”. Cut out. Mark 
an inner circle with a radius of 1%”, and write the 
names of five favorite books in this margin. Place 
the disk between the book covers and secure with 
the brass fastener. The outer edge will extend 
beyond the covers. Slowly turn it, and the book 
names will appear in the opening. 

On the front of the folder, put a title and ap- 
propriate design. For example, if a title is “Fa- 
vorite Travel Books,” the design might show some 
method of transportation. 
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Mr. Elwood Haynes, driving one of his own autos, was stopped on the 
streets of Chicago by a policeman who easily overtook him on a bicycle, 


* A SOCIAL STUDIES UNIT 


PUBLISHED TO PROMOTE A GREATER UNDERSTANDING OF OUR COUNTRY’S GROWTH 


GENERAL MOTORS — Detroit, Michigan 


ELIZABETH F. NOON 


Director 
Instructor Educational 
Service 


HE AUTOMOBILE STORY is a 

sincere effort to present the 
development of a basic industry 
to the teachers of. America. The 
material is organized in unit 
form, and can be adapted to the 
most traditional or the most pro- 
gressive school. Since the pur- 
pose of American education is to 
prepare children to become ac- 
tive, constructive citizens in our 
democracy, the social studies 
curriculum has been broadened 
to include phases of basic soci- 
ology and elementary economics 
as well as a study of govern- 
ment. Teachers ‘are searching 
for material to assist them in 
their classes. General Motors 
offers you “The Automobile 
Story” as an authentic example 
of how freedom in America 
fosters industrial growth and a 
higher standard of living for its 
citizens. It is earnestly hoped 
that the use of these units will 
help your pupils gain an under- 
standing of democracy and a 
love of country that will grow 
into responsible citizenship. 


* 
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The Experiment at Beacon School 


The Workshop Discussion 


Sam Rogers, the energetic principal of Bea- 
con School, was laying plans for the new 
term. His school always had a four-day work- 
shop period in the fall when he and the teach- 
ers set up the year’s program, and Mr. Rogers 
was debating what to include in the confer- 
ence to make it most beneficial to the teachers. 

The school faced a new community situa- 
tion. A camp for displaced persons had been 
located near the town, and some forty foreign 
children would be enrolled for the new term. 
Mr. Rogers knew that Beacon School must as- 
sume responsibility for showing these girls and 
boys the true meaning of our democratic way 
of life. At the same time, he realized, the 
other pupils might need to be protected from 
the influence of undermining foreign ideol- 
ogies unti! they became strong in their under- 
standing of democracy. 

The social-studies classes offered the great- 
est opportunity to present “the American 
way.” Mr. Rogers* wished that the entire 
school might work together on a social-studies 
problem that would show how free citizens 
assume responsibility in a competitive society. 
“I’m going to see what the faculty thinks 
about the matter,” he mused. 

When his teachers assembled for the first 
day of the workshop, Mr. Rogers presented 
the situation. They agreed that the best way 
to build up a strong school spirit would be for 
all the pupils to engage in the study of a 
worth-while problem. Each class could share 
its findings with other groups. 

Mr. Regers and the faculty favored a prob- 
lem requiring a half year’s study. Miss Clark, 
the sixth-grade teacher, suggested setting up 
criteria as a guide in selecting the problem, 
and after considerable discussion the follow- 
ing four essentials were decided on. 

1. It should demonstrate the American 
system of placing responsibility on individual 
citizens. 

2. It should show the benefits of republican 
democracy over any other form of govern- 
ment. 

3. It should show the value of competitive 
enterprise and free buying and selling. 

4. It should show that the United States 
government was organized to be the servant 
of the people, not their master. 

“I think,” said Miss Mason, the second- 
grade teacher, “that the study must conform 
to curriculum requirements and represent a 
genuine learning situation.” 

The group agreed that the unit should be 
big enough so that every class would have a 
part suited to its maturity level. It also needed 
to include all the learnings of the social-living 
field: geography, history, and science, as well 
as simple sociology, civics and government, 
and basic economics. 
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“It seems to me,” Miss O’Heron remarked, 
“that the problem should be one which the 
children can work actively to solve. As in all 
good learning procedure, it should begin with 
their present experiences and proceed from 
the known to the unknown.” 

The teachers then began to consider topics 
that would measure up to all these qualifica- 
tions. Mr. Maxwell, the eighth-grade teacher, 
suggested that the study of an American in- 
dustry would best illustrate the rapid growth 
of “this country. Miss Cook added that it 
should be ‘an industry large enough to have 
influenced our way of living and our eco- 
nomic standard of life. 

A comparison of basic American industries 
indicated that no other had so_powerfully in- 
fluenced our society as automobile manufac- 
turing. Automobiles, trucks, and busses are 
directly or indirectly responsible for creat- 
ing one out of every seven jobs in the United 
States or employment for nearly nine million 
people. 

Although automobiles were first made in 
Europe, they are primarily an American in- 
stitution. Not only do we own more automo- 
biles but we use automotive power—through 
trucks, busses, and machinery—to a greater 
extent than all the rest of the world put 
together. 


The Automobile Story 


The teachers applied their criteria and 
standards to a study of the automobile story, 
and it measured up in every respect. 

Present-day automobiles are a result of the 
composite efforts of individual men. Their 
inventions delved into all fields of science and 
their success is the fruit of hard, earnest toil. 

America has produced 100 million cars 
while the rest of the world has produced only 
10 million. No other country has been able to 
raise the earnings of its working people to a 
point where the average citizen can own and 
drive an automobile. 

American automobile companies have many 
stockholders, or owners, in contrast to many 
enterprises in foreign countries, which are 
owned by a few individuals. The American 
system of open competition changed the 
European car that was available only to the 
wealthy into a commonplace possession of the 
people. American production methods have 
been copied in Europe. 

New problems were created that govern- 
ment has met: the building of roads, the 
setting up of traffic regulations, the licensing 
of cars. Through taxes, the automotive indus- 
try has contributed far more to the support 
of the government than the total of public 
expenditures it has entailed including the 
building of many miles of highways. 


1949 


As for the criteria already set up, it was 
evident that a study of the automobile was 
big enough to challenge pupils of every grade. 
The unit would include phases of history, ge- 
ography, civics, and science, as well as social 
and economic problems. Working out the 
unit would motivate numerous activities and 
give many opportunities for learning by do- 
ing. The children, by using their individual 
abilities to better the achievement of the 
group, would gain a new insight into the 
responsibilities of citizenship. Finally, the unit 
would start with something which was famil- 
iar to the children, and would offer almost 
unlimited possibilities for a study of the past 
as well as of the future. 

And so the teachers of Beacon School se- 
lected the story of the automobile industry 
for their new social-studies problem for the 
first school term. 


The Plan for the Study 


First of all, the study was divided into 
three parts, one to cover each six-week period. 
Committees, consisting of one primary, one 
middle-grade, and one upper-grade teacher, 
were formed to consider each topic and select 
the most suitable phase for a given grade 
level. The committee submitted the plan to 
Mr. Rogers. 


THE AUTOMOBILE STORY 


Part ONE—Travel in Yesteryears 
Primary Grades—Life in the Country Fifty Years 
Ago 
Middle Grades—City Travel a Half Century Ago 
Upper Grades—The Early Days of the Horseless 
Carriage 
Part Two—America on Wheels 
Primary Grades—A New Life on the Farm 
Middle Grades—The Modern American City 
Upper Grades—The Meaning of Mass Production 
Part THREE—A Great American Industry 
Primary Grades—How the Automobile Affects 
Qur Daily Living 
Middle Grades—The Part the Automobile Plays in 
Making the United States a Great Nation 


Upper Grades—Mechanical Inventions That Point 
to the Future 


Mr. Rogers suggested ways in which the 
unit could be drawn together. Assembly pro- 
grams, room programs given for other classes, 
and committee visitations were agreed upon, 
as well as articles in the school paper, bulletin- 
board and hall displays, write-ups for the 
local newspapers, and clubs. 

The teachers decided to meet each week 
to evaluate their progress. All of them seemed 
enthusiastic. Sam Rogers felt good about the 
opening of school. He was looking forward 
to a successful term. 


Advertisement sponsored by General Motors 
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{ PART ONE 3 


Travel in Yesteryears — 
Some Helps for the “Jeacher 


The teachers of Beacon School divided the 
unit, “Travel in Yesteryears,” into three sec- 
tions on the basis of the grade level of the 
children. Here are some suggestions resulting 
from their experiences in carrying on the 
unit. 


The Primary-Grade Unit 
Life in the Country Fifty Years Ago 


The farm is studied in the lower grades, 
since it presents a very simple pattern of so- 
ciety. Primary children have a keen interest 
in animals and in all living things. 

Procedure.—The teacher can start the unit 
with a discussion of the farm, putting the 
children’s suggestions on the blackboard. The 
list will probably include the various farm 
animals, the buildings, the farm machinery, 
types of crops, and the members of the farm 
family. Once the modern farm is discussed, 
the group is ready to hear about farms of 
long ago, and the first story given here for 
primary grades can be read or told to the 
pupils. 

The children will suggest what farmers 
used before they had trucks and automobiles. 
A list can be made of farm equipment that is 
run by motors, writing after each item the 
method and tools used before power-driven 
equipment was invented. This can be copied 
on a wall chart for reference throughout the 
unit. 

The children are now ready to make a farm 
of 1900 on their activity table. They will 
want to construct the buildings, but they can 
draw the animals and people on light card- 
board, cut them out, and apply a tab to the 
back of each. 

The class will gain much from interviews 
with older people who have lived in the 
country. If possible, secure someone to come 
and talk to the entire class, After the visit 
they should dictate sentence stories for read- 
ing charts which may be copied in their own 
notebooks and illustrated with magazine pic- 
tures and others. 

A reading table with appropriate books 
from the school or town library should be ar- 
ranged in the room. Friezes and large draw- 
ings, as well as clay models of farm animals, 
can be made. 

The unit may close with some form of free 
dramatics. The story, “A Visit with Great- 
Grandmother Monroe,” would be suitable for 
dramatization. 


The Middle-Grade Unit 
City Travel a Half Century Ago 


Middle-grade pupils have already learned 
about factors that influence the location of 
large centers of population, such as a good 
harbor, the meeting of two rivers, a junction 
point in major highways, or closeness to raw 
materials requiring manufacture or distribu- 
tion. These facts will provide a background 
for a study of early city travel. 
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Procedure.—The unit may be initiated by a 
discussion of the reasons for the location of 
near-by large communities. A similar discus- 
sion concerning the parts of a city and their 
respective locations should follow. Business, 
industrial, residential, and recreational sec- 
tions will be mentioned. The children will, 
more than likely, locate the residential area 
away from the industries. Discuss how cities 
of yesteryears were different, and ask them to 
lay out a city as it probably looked then. This 
will involve locating an industry and then 
placing the houses of its workers around it in 
cluster fashion, thus intermingling industrial 
and residential sections, except for the more 
wealthy homes. Business sections will be more 
congested, and recreational areas will be much 
smaller. Streets will be narrower and homes 
and business buildings will be built out to the 
sidewalks with little areas for grass or trees. 

Research should follow on the beginning of 
the suburb as a social pattern, showing the 
social and economic benefits experienced by 
urban dwellers. Charts and graphs can be 
made to illustrate what has happened to the 
large cities since World War I. 

Studies of other phases of city life, such as 
transportation within the city, the hauling of 
freight, fire and police protection, and plea- 
sure travel, will also show the effect of the 
automobile in contrast to older means of 
transportation. 

Middle-grade pupils will like to keep at- 
tractive notebooks, making entries of their 
findings and adding original stories. Older 
members of the community, as well as libra- 
ries and museums, should prove to be valuable 
sources of material. 

If a play is desired to close the unit, the en- 
tire group could construct the plot, decide 
upon scenes, and select a committee to write 
the dialogue for each scene. 


The Upper-Grade Unit 
The Early Days of the Horseless 
Carriage 


This unit includes the early struggles of the 
inventors. Since young people of this age are 
hero worshipers, they will enjoy studying the 
valiant efforts of the men who made the first 
automobiles. 

Procedure.—The preparation of individual 
reports will give the class a complete picture 
of early developments in the automobile. A 
résumé of each report can be duplicated for 
the pupils’ notebooks. When all the reports 
have been given, each member of the class 
will have excellent source material to which 
he can refer. 

Lively debates, discussions, or dramatic 
skits can center around the relative merits of 
the horse and carriage and the early auto; the 
problems of muddy, narrow streets and no 
parking lots; and early production methods. 


_Another activity would be the writing of ad- 


vertising copy for some of the early models, 
or the making of posters to promote sales. 
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Charts and graphs will illustrate the steady 
growth in production, the decrease in price 
resulting from mass production, and the ef- 
fect of the industry’s growth on our national 
economy. Practice in interpreting these graphs 
and charts and arriving at correct conclusions 
is a very worth-while activity. 

Many children will be interested in the me- 
chanical features of the early cars. The prin- 
ciple of gasoline exploding in the cylinder 
chamber to drive the piston, as well as the 
function of the clutch, transmission, and dif- 
ferential, can be easily understood. The dif- 
ference between mechanical and hydraulic 
brakes should be explained. Mechanically 
minded boys will enjoy drawing diagrams to 
show the function of individual parts, and 
should be able to explain their drawings. 

The class will probably plan their own 
method of ending the unit. They may want 
to include a quiz, a radio play based on the 
early manufacturers, a guessing game in 
which pictures of the early models are shown 
and attempts are made to identify them, or 
a debate similar to the one described on the 
upper-grade story pages. 
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Great-Granudmother Mourse 


Monroe 


One 


morning John 
came to school very early. He 
could hardly wait until it was 
time for the first bell to ring so 
he could go in and talk to his 
teacher. His great-grandmother 
had come from the country the 
day before for a visit. She was 
quite an old lady, almost eighty- 
nine his mother had told him, 
and John wanted to tell Miss 
Cook all about her. 

He wanted to know if some of 
the class would come to see her. 
She had lived in the country be- 
fore the days of automobiles and 
could tell them how people lived 
at that time. Miss Cook thought 
it was a fine idea, so that morning 
a committee was chosen to go 
with John after school to see 
Great-Grandmother Monroe. 

The children had a list of ques- 
tions they wanted to ask. Nancy 
started by inquiring how far 
Mrs. Monroe had lived from her 
neighbors. “It was almost two 
miles,” she said. “People would 
hardly call them neighbors nowa- 
days. We would often go from 
Sunday to Sunday without seeing 
them in the summertime, and 
sometimes it would be two or 


three months in the winter.” 
“How did you get your gro- 
ceries?” asked Mary Landon. 
Mrs. Monroe smiled, “We did 
not go to the store every day as 
you do now,” she said. “We were 
lucky if we went once in two 
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weeks during the summertime, 
and once a month in the winter. 
I kept a list in my kitchen be- 
cause it was terrible if we forgot 
something. One time,” she said 
with a little laugh, looking at 
John, “I wanted to make a birth- 
day cake for your grandfather. I 


- had measured the flour and sugar 


when I found that I was all out 
of baking powder. It meant a 
two-mile walk to borrow some, 
and that would have made supper 
very late. So I spread three pieces 
of bread with jelly and put them 
together like a cake. I iced them 
and put a candle on top, and that 
was your grandfather’s birthday 
cake.” The children laughed and 
so did Great-Grandmother. 

“Were you very lonely?” asked 
Peter. 

“I was at first,” Mrs. Monroe 
said. “But afterwards I was too 
busy to be lonely, with the chil- 
dren to look after and the hired 
men to feed. You see,” she said, 
“today there are machines foz 
plowing, cultivating, haying, har- 
vesting, and milking. When I 
lived on the farm, men did all 
such work by hand. Sometimes 
in the summer, I would have six 
extra men to feed. Today my son 
runs the same farm with only one 
man to help him.” 

“What was the most excit- 
ing thing that ever happened to 
you?” said Tom. 

Mrs. Monroe chuckled. “TI guess 
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it was a trip I had to make to 
the blacksmith,” she said. “Late 
one fall day when the men were 
putting away the last of the 
crops, they broke a tool. My hus- 
band said the children.could stay 
with the men and watch them 
while I rode with the broken tool 
to the blacksmith. He hitched up 
the horse and wagon for me, and 
off I started. When I got there, 
the blacksmith said he couldn’t 
mend the tool alone and his help- 
er was away. So, I told him to 
give me an apron and a pair of 
gloves and I would be his helper. 
Just as we were finishing, a man 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


came in with some horses to be 
shod. He said that was the first 
blacksmith he ever knew with a 
woman helper. They had a good 
laugh out of it, but 1 got the part 
fixed and: took it back. Shortly 
after that we purchased the first 
car in our county.” 

The children thanked John’s 
great-grandmother and_ started 
for home. “Life sure is easier 
now,” said Peter. 

“Yes,” said Tom, “I visited on 
a farm last summer. They didn’t 
have half the problems that 
John’s great-grandmother had 
when she lived in the country!” 


Fred Tutewiews Dr. Yones 


Dr. Jones was an old, old man 
who had been a doctor for over 
fifty years. Fred met him one day 
in the public library and the two 
walked home together. 

“Did you use to have many 
calls out in the country?” asked 
Fred. 

Dr. Jones laughed. “Yes,” he 
said, “I started to practice before 
1900. I had a pair of horses and 
a carriage. In those days, making 
calls was very slow, for I could 
travel only about six miles an 
hour. There were about fifteen 
hundred people in Franklin City 
and in the surrounding country- 
side, and it took eight doctors to 
look after the people. Today, two 
doctors can take care of the same 
number.” 

“Why didn’t you send them to 
the hospital?” Fred asked. 

Dr. Jones laughed. “The near- 
est hospital was twenty-one miles 
away. It was better to leave a sick 
patient at home than to try to 
take him twenty-one miles to a: 
hospital in a rig unless it was ab- 
solutely necessary.” 

“Did you ever get stuck?” 
Fred wanted to know. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Dr. Jones. 
“The farmers would know about 
the bad places in the road and 
would often come out to meet me 
with a shovel. After a while my 
practice got so large that I bought 
my first car. I used it in the sum- 
mertime and could take care of 
twice as many patients.” 

“What happened in the win- 
ter?” asked Fred. 


“Well, six horses were needed 
to take care of my patients in the 
winter. I had to get two young 
fellows from the city to come and 
help me. The roads were still very 
bad. Often I had to drive as far 
as I could in my autorhobile and 
then get out and walk the rest of 
the way.” 

“Things are different now,” 
said Fred. 

“They are very different,” said 
the doctor. “Now I can sit in my 
office and have six or eight pa- 
tients from the country come to 
see me. I can take care of them 
in an hour, That would have been 
a day’s work before.” 

That night Fred called Tim 
Hackett on the phone. Tim came 
over to see him and brought Bill 
Haney along. The three of them 
drew a lot of pictures which told 
the story of Dr. Jones and his 
rig. They pasted them all togeth- 
er on a long strip of paper. Then 
Fred brought a big cardboard 
box from the cellar. They made 
two slits in it, through which 
they passed the long strip of pa- 
per. Then they tacked a piece of 
wood to each end of the strip, 
arranging it so that it would roll 
from one stick to the other. 

“Now we have a movie to 
show the class,” said Fred. “You 
boys roll the pictures and I will 
tell them the story, “When Dr. 
Jones Had to Travel by Horse 
and Buggy.’ ” The class liked the 
boys’ movie so much that they 
showed it in the second and 
fourth grades, too. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


Holes That the rtute Filled 


The third-graders were study- 
ing about farm life. Jack Todd 
had volunteered to present a re- 
port that morning, and the class 
laughed when he showed them 
alot of farm pictures that he had 
cut from magazines and pasted 
on paper. There were large holes 
in the pictures. Jack laughed, too. 
“IT thought this would be a good 
way to show the class how farm- 
ers had to get along without au- 
tomobiles;” he said. “I found all 
the pictures of farms that I 
could. Then I cut away all the 
things that were there because of 
automobiles.” 

The first picture showed fields 
that were being cultivated. In the 
center was a large hole where, as 
Jack explained, there had been a 
tractor. Another picture showed 
the front of the farm house with 
some children ready for school. 
There was a large hole where a 
school bus had been standing. 

A scene of a large crowd of 
people leaving a theatre had many 
holes cut in it. Before the days of 
the auto, country people rarely 
attended plays or concerts. 

One picture puzzled the chil- 
dren greatly. It showed a family 
seated around the dining-room 
table, eating their noonday meal. 
The father and two of the boys 
had been cut away from the pic- 
ture. “Can anyone guess why I 
picked this one?” asked Jack. 

No one could. “Well,” he 


‘explained, “before farmers had 
rubber-tired trucks and tractors, 





Here is how Dr. Jones looked in his auto. He was unprotected 


they often worked too far from 
the farmhouse to get back for 
lunch. They ate their lunch right 
in the fields.” 

A picture of a living room in 
a farmhouse had many holes in 
it. “Farmers have always had lots 
of food because they raise it 
themselves,” Jack explained, “but 
they often used to have very little 
money to buy books, toys, furni- 
ture, or even ready-made clothes. 
Today,” he added, “if a farmer 
has extra corn, tomatoes, or beans 
he’ll send the surplus to town on 
a truck that picks up produce at 
farms. On the next trip the driv- 
er gives him a check in payment 
for the produce.” 

Jack’s last picture showed the 
family seated on the front porch. 
There was a big hole cut in this 
picture, too. “I cut out some visi- 
tors who came to see the family,” 
he said. “There wasn’t much vis- 
iting done in the old days. It was 
too hard to get from one farm 
to another, and besides,” he add- 
ed, “nobody really had time.” 

The class liked Jack’s report. 
They decided that his idea was a 
very good one. Fred suggested 
that they put the pictures on the 
bulletin board and Mary said that 
she would make a title for them. 
Jack and Fred put the pictures up 
at recess time and Mary worked 
on her sign. When the class came 
in, the bulletin board was ready. 
Can you guess what Mary’s sign 
said? We will tell you. “Holes 
That the Auto Filled.” 
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from the rain, but it was an improvement over his horse and buggy. 
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Once country people had cars, they did more visiting, Often two cars 
would travel together in case one broke down or had tire trouble. 


The School Reunion 


Near. Franklin City was an old 
one-room schoolhouse that had 
been closed for a long time. Ev- 
ery five years it was opened for 
a reunion in early fall. Many of 
the old graduates would return 
for a picnic on the school lawn. 
Saturday was the day for the re- 
union. Sally Clark’s parents were 
going. They told Sally that she 
could invite two friends to go 
with her, so she chose Nancy and 
Ellen. When Miss Mason heard 
they were going, she said, “Why, 
you can be reporters for our 
class.” 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Sally. 

“Well,” said Miss Mason, “ 
know we are trying to find out 
how country people lived before 
the time of automobiles. We 
haven’t talked very much sbout 
what schools were like in those 
days. If you listen, and maybe 
ask some questions, you should 
have a good report for us.” 

When Saturday came, each of 
the three girls took a small note- 
book and pencil along with her. 
On the way they decided they 
would find out all they could; 
then the next day they would 
meet at Sally’s house to list the 
things they had learned. 

It was lots of fun at the pic- 
nic. Many people had come and 
there were over a hundred cars 
parked on the old baseball field. 
While they ate, Mr. Bryant, 
president of the local bank, 
stood up to welcome everyone. 
He laughed about the number of 
cars. “We would never have been 
able to park 100 horses and bug- 
gies out there in the field,” he 
said. 


you 
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He inquired the distance the 
people there had walked in the 
old days in order to reach the 
school. Some people held up their 
hands for one-half mile, some for 
a mile, and a few for two miles. 
One man said that he had walked 
five miles to school with a brother 
and sister. 

Mr. Bryant then introduced 
Miss Lacy, who had taught the 
school for many years. She told 
how the school director used to 
take his wagon to town once a 
year for textbooks and supplies. 
“We had to make them stretch 
once we got them,” she added. 

Other people made speeches 
about what they had done at the 
one-room school. The girls made 
notes as they listened. The next 
day they made a list of what they 
had learned, and this is what it 
said. 

1. There were a lot of one- 
room schools instead of one big 
school because there were no 
busses. 

2. Children had to walk to 
school, sometimes as much as five 
miles. 

3. School terms were short be- 
cause girls and boys had to help 
do the-work that farm machin- 
ery does now. 

4. Classes did not take trips 
because they had no way to take 
them. 

§. Teams from one school did 
not play teams from other schools 
so often because it was hard for 
teams to travel. 

6. School wasn’t as interesting 
or as much fun as it is now. 

When the girls read their list 
at school, the class voted that 
they had been good reporters. 
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This Oldsmobile plant, the first factory 
devoted entirely to auto manufacturing, 
was the birthplace of the auto industry in 





D “ teal of the ioe The early autos aroused much interest e 
etrou, the motor capital of the world. even when they had to be pushed. Note 
Charles F. Kettering (center) inventor of the electric sel} the car parked beside the fire hydrant 


starter, dramatically demonstrates to Henry M. Leland (right), and the very early model in front of it. 
head of Cadillac, how to start an engine without a hand crank 
Cadillac was the first to use this starter, on 1912 models. 
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Karly women motorists (above) dressed in long coats called dusters and 
wore gogales and veils to hold their hats in place. Free roads wer: 
edvertised (below) in contrast to many toll roads that still existed 
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bad roads made driving hazardous.-Even with chains on, both the front. and back tires this 
1907 model is stranded in the mud. Cars often had to be pulled out by teams of horses. 
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Early busses like the one abdve were 
used for excursions rather than’ for 
scheduled trips. Motor picnics in the 
country (right) became very popular. 
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Finished cars were mostly transported on box cars, 
three autos to a car. Today many cars are transport- 
ed by truck or parts are shipped for local assembly. 


Auto manufacturers (left) first tried to use 
the methods and equipment of the carriage 
shops. The men in the picture below built 
car bodies mostly by hand labor. They were 
fancy and ornate, but not very comfortab!'e. 
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- Motor ambulances were seen as early as 1903. They pro- 
vided smoother riding for the patients, and could get up 
closer to a fire or accident than horse-drawn vehicles. 
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Mr. Shay’s first truck proudly proclaimed the end of horse-drawn 
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drays for heavy hauling, but it was many years before this happened. 


Moving and Hauling 


The middle grades of Beacon 
School held an assembly on the 
first Friday after school began. 
Mr. Rogers, the principal, ex- 
plained to them that the entire 
school would be studying the 
story of the automobile for the 
first half of the school term. The 
middie grades would have a spe- 
cial project for the first six weeks, 
“Travel in the City a Half Cen- 
tury Ago.” He showed them a 
movie picturing city life in the 
early 1900's, and the children 
were amused by some of the curi- 
ous sights they saw. 

When they returned to their 
rooms, Miss Jackson, the fifth- 
grade teacher, suggested to her 
group that they take some special 
phase of city travel so that their 
study would not overlap the work 
of the other two grades. She said 
that they covld have until the 
next morning to think about it, 
and then the topic would be 
chosen. 

Paul Spar and Bob Hunt were 
talking about it on the way home 
from school that day. They 
rounded the corner and were just 
passing Shay’s trucking business 
when Bob noticed the sign above 
the window. It said “Haulers and 
Movers for over 50 Years.” “Do 
you see that?” he asked excitedly. 
“That means he must have been 
in business long before he owned 
trucks. Let’s go in and ask him 
about it.” 

The two boys entered the shop 
and found Mr. Shay seated in his 
office. He was quite old and nearly 
ready to retire and his sons really 
ran the business, so he had plenty 
of time to talk to the boys. He 
was very much interested in their 
unit, having read in the school 
news of the local paper that the 
pupils would be studying about 
automobile transportation. 
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“Yes, sir,” he said, looking at 
the two boys with a twinkle, “you 
have no idea what it was like 
back in the old days before we 
had trucks. We had big, flat wag- 
ons and it would often take six 
horses to pull them. Even then, 
they couldn’t pull half as much as 
one of our big trucks.” 

“How did people move from 
city to city?” asked Paul. 

“It was a complicated process,” 
replied Mr. Shay. “First of all, 
their furniture had to be crated. 
Then we hauled it down to the 
railroad station and loaded it on 
a boxcar which took it to the new 
location. At the other end of the 
trip, another wagon had to haul 
it to the house where it was un- 
crated and put in place. It cost 
about four times as much to move 
then as it does now, and it took 
six times as long.” 

“What was your biggest prob- 
lem?” asked Bob. 

“The horses,” Mr. Shay an- 
swered promptly. “Many people 
were not kind to the horses. We 
think we were, but it was an ex- 
pensive proposition. All our men 
carried feed bags with them, and 
in hot weather they were told to 
stop often to give the horses a 
drink. We used six horses on our 
heaviest loads, and instructed our 
drivers not to use the whip when 
the horses slowed down when 
climbing a hill. After several years 
of service the horses became worn 
out and unsuited to heavy work. 
We tried to see that the people 
who bought them intended to 
use them only for light duty. 
There was a lot of cruelty to ani- 
mals back in those days. With 
trucks that is eliminated.” 

“Did the horses ever bolt?” 
was the boys’ next question. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Shay. 


if) . . 
One time we were taking some 
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sets of fine dishes from one part 
of the city to another, and the 
horses became scared by a clang- 
ing fire wagon. They started to 
run, and before the driver could 
get them under control, they had 
broken more than half of the 
dishes. It took all our profits for 
a long time to pay for them. You 
see,” he added, “the streets were 
very rough, and a little joggling 
did a lot of damage. 

“Wait,” said Mr. Shay, “I have 
just the thing for you boys.” 
Climbing upon a stool, he took 
three old, dusty albums from the 
shelf. “These are full of pictures 
of the old days,” he said. “Take 
them along and show them to 
the rest of your class. They'll like 


this one especially,” and he leafed 
through the pages until he found 
a picture of an old truck. “This 
was our first one,” he said. “Peo- 
ple were very cautious and didn’t 
want their goods hauled in it at 
first, but it wasn’t long before 
they changed their minds.” 
The boys thanked him and 
went on their way. The next 
morning they carried the albums 
to school, and at Miss Jackson’s 
suggestion, showed the class 
many of the pictures through 
their opaque projector. When it 
came time to vote, the fifth grade 
unanimously chose “Hauling and 
Moving in Old Times” for their 
topic. Mr. Shay’s album provided 


excellent source material. 


“Jrauel in Aorsecars and Carriages 


Betty Coyle asked her mother 
and father to take her to the 
Commercial Museum, because the 
sixth graders had decided to study 
“City Transportation Fifty Years 
Ago.” When she arrived, she 
asked the guide if there were any 
exhibits showing city travel in 
the old days. He said there were, 
and that some other children 
from her class had been at the 
museum looking at them. He 
showed her where the exhibits 
were located upstairs on the sec- 
ond floor. Betty saw a large model 
of Franklin City in its early days. 
The city was lighted by gas and 
the stores in the business section 
looked very old-fashioned. Down 
the main street were tracks for 
horse-drawn cars. 

“Oh,” said Betty looking at the 
old-fashioned cars, “did the driv- 
er have to sit outside, with no 
shelter from the cold?” 

“Yes, he did,” said the guide. 
“Once when I was a little boy, we 
were going to my grandmother’s 
house for dinner on a very cold 
day. I was excited and very anx- 
ious to get there. It was so cold 
outside that the driver couldn’t 
stand. it any longer. He opened 
the door of the trolley and asked 
if anyone minded if he came in- 
side to get warm. I was in such a 
hurry that I forgot my manners 
and piped out in my shrill voice, 
‘I do, I’m in a hurry to see my 
grandmother.’ 


“My mother clapped her hand 


quickly over my mouth and told 


the driver that it was perfectly all 
right. Everyone laughed, but I 
got very red in the face and felt 
very much ashamed.” 

Betty thought that would be a 
fine story to tell the class, Sud- 
denly she spied a black trolley 
with tightly drawn curtains. 
“What was that?” she asked. 

“That was a funeral car,” he 
replied. “Many of the large cities 
had them. The roads were so bad 
that often the horse-drawn hearse 
would take several hours to get 
to the cemetery. Funeral trolleys 
were built to carry the casket, 
the flowers, the family, and a few 
friends. Of course, they were not 
very satisfactory. The party had 
to be brought down to the trolley 
line in carriages and the cemetery 
company had to have carriages 


. Waiting at the other end, but it 


was the best they could do.” 

“Did people travel as much 
then as we do now?” asked Betty 
as she noticed a group of people 
waiting at a depot for a train. 

“I should say not,” said the 
guide. “It’s very differgnt now. 
Many people who live ini the city 
own an automobile. In the old 
days, in order to own a horse you 
had to have a stable, and feed, 
and often someone to care for the 
horse. Only the richer city people 
could afford horses and carriages. 
Others walked or used the trolleys 
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A HALF CENTURY AGO 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 





or interurban trains. In automo- 
bile travel, the whole family rides 
as cheaply as one person, but 
on trolley cars, a father has to 
pay fare for each member of the 
family. Traveling a distance of a 
hundred miles often meant sev- 
eral changes from one convey- 
ance to another. 





Betty thanked the guide and 
started back downstairs to meet 
her parents. She recalled the pleas- 
ant trip across the city in the 
family car and decided she was 
glad to be living in the present in- 
stead of fifty years ago. She had 
many interesting facts to use in 
her report for school. 


thu Early Car 


To compare the early automo- 
biles with horses and carriages, the 
fourth-graders interviewed some 
of the elderly people in the town. 
Many told them that the early 
automobiles were often outdone 
by fine horses. One old-timer said 
he was sure of arriving at his des- 
tination with a horse and buggy, 
but his neighbor who had one 
of those horseless carriages could 
never tell whether he would get 
there or not. 

One day Miss Phillips told the 
class that Mr. Andrews had tele- 
phoned that he still had one of 
the early cars and suggested that 
the class might like to see it. The 
next afternoon the fourth grade 
went to Mr. Andrews’ garage. 
There they saw a 1904 Oldsmo- 
bile that had been built by Mr. 
Ransom E. Olds, who had started 
building cars in 1897. It had 
arrived on a railroad car amidst 
great excitement, since it was the 
first car in town. Mr. Andrews 
told them that it weighed 700 
pounds and had cost him $650. 

The children were greatly 
amused by its appearance. The 
body was mounted on carriage 
wheels. The engine was under the 


seat, and an ordinary bicycle 
chain was used to attach it to the 
back wheels. There was no steer- 
ing wheel, just a stick for driving 
it, but it had a front and back 
seat which was unusual for most 
autos of that day. 

The children then asked Mr. 
Andrews if he was very proud 
of his new car when he got it. 
“Yes,” he replied, “but after the 
novelty wore off, the neighbors 
didn’t like me because of it. They 
were afraid it would explode in 
the garage and set their houses on 
fire. When I wanted to take my 
little boys out riding, everyone 
thought I was endangering their 
lives. 

“The situation was pretty bad 
until something happened to 
change the whole picture. I had a 
small tank and fire hose mounted 
on four wheels which I kept down 
near the summerhouse. One day 
a grass fire started on an empty 
lot down the street. The local 
wagon was out fighting another 
fire so the neighbors were forced 
to fight the blaze by hand. When 
I saw what was happening, I 
pulled my little fire wagon up to 
the garage and tied it to the back 





~~ Once the fire “was extinguished, the neighbors felt differently about 
Mr. Andrews and his Oldsmobile and cheered loudly as he drove away. 
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of my auto. Then I drove down 
the street, sounding my horn so I 
could get through the crowd of 
people. Fortunately they stood 
aside, so I could reach the blaze. 
Quickly I jumped down and soon 
was fighting the fire with the fire 
hose. From that day on, my Olds 
was a hero in town. It was such 
a favorite of mine that I have 
never wanted to part with it.” 

Jack Burns wondered who re- 
paired autos before the time of 
garages. He asked Mr. Andrews 
if the car had ever broken down 
back in the early days. 

“Did it!” said he with a little 
chuckle. “Many times, I am 
afraid. I would have to send to 
the factory for parts, and when 


they arrived, I had to coax the 
local blacksmith to fix the car. 
Everyone teased me about it so 
much that finally I learned to re- 
place the broken parts myself, 
but believe me, I did it with the 
stable doors shut.” 

Several of the children photo- 
graphed the old car. Then Mr, 
Andrews let them take turns sit- 
ting in it. Joyce tied a scarf 
around her hat and under her 
chin. She borrowed Miss Phillips’ 
coat which was very long for her. 
When she climbed into the car, 
everyone clapped. Mr. Andrews 
said all she needed was a big pair 
of goggles to make her look just 
as his wife did when starting out 
on a trip in the old days. 


‘TVhe Gulletin-Goard Display 


At the conclusion of their unit, 
Mr. Rogers asked the sixth grade 
to prepare a bulletin-board dis- 
play’ that would summarize 
changes which had occurred in 
the city because of the automo- 
bile. The class decided to draw 
two pictures, one of an old city 
and one of a modern city. Above 
them, they put a row of para- 
graphs, describing the many 
changes that had taken place. 
They ran a red ribbon from each 
paragraph to the place in the old 
city and a blue ribbon to the 
place in the new city. Here are 
the paragraphs they prepared. 

(1) People now are able to 
move away from the shadows of 
smokestacks. Fifty years ago, most 
houses were built close to indus- 
tries because workers had to walk 
or go on trolleys. Today eighteen 
million people living in suburbs 
depend upon automobiles to take 
them to work. The population of 
some cities has decreased while 
that of the suburbs has increased. 

(2) The building of new 
homes in the suburbs is leading 
the way to slum clearance. As 
people move from the older 
homes in the center of cities, 
these vacant houses are often torn 
down and the land sold for com- 
mercial purposes. When these 
areas are rebuilt, streets are wid- 
ened and straightened, and busi- 
ness sections become safer and 
more attractive. 
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(3) The layout of cities has 
been changed to accommodate 
automobile travel. Streets have 
been widened, parking lots made, 
and downtown garages built. 
Cities have added stop lights and 
set up traffic rules. 

(4) New shopping centers 
have developed. Previous to the 
time of automobiles, most food 
was purchased at the corner store. 
With the coming of easy travel, 
large markets and shopping cen- 
ters have developed. These are 
often located away from congest- 
ed areas where convenient park- 
ing is available. 

(5) Cities have increased the 
number of parks and other recre- 
ational spots at the edge of the 
city. With many people owning 
automobiles, it is now possible to 
travel easily across the city to a 
bathing beach or picnic grove. 
This has opened up new recrea- 
tional facilities. 

(6) Cities.are safer today be- 
cause of better fire and police 
protection. Fire engines travel 
rapidly in answer to an emergen- 
cy call and the firemen use power- 
driven equipment to fight fires. 
Police cars patrol large areas and 
arrive quickly at an accident. 

The exhibit was viewed with 
great interest by the other mem- 
bers of the school. They began to 
realize that the automobile was 
responsible for many comforts 
which are now enjoyed. 
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The upper-grade classes were 
in their 
story. 


very much interested 
part of the 


They were studying about the 


automobile 


early developments of the auto- 
mobile. Mr. Rogers, the principal, 
had requested that these classes 
take charge of the first all-school 
assembly. A committee of sev- 
enth- and eighth-graders met and 
planned a program that the whole 
school could enjoy. William Hen- 
derson, the chairman of the as- 
sembly, explained the pictures 
and models to the group. 

The first speaker on the pro- 
gram Arthur Judge who 
talked on “Early 
with the Automobiles.” 
Arthur’s talk: 

“As early as 1796, a French- 


was 
Experiments 
Here is 


man named Captain Cugnot, in 
order to haul artillery, built a 
steam-powered car which would 
travel three miles per hour. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, many English- 
men operated steam carriages that 
would go ten miles per hour, but 
in 1860, unfortunately for Eng- 
land, a foolish regulation called 
the Red Flag Law was passed. 
This required every car to have a 
man walk ten feet ahead of it, 
carrying a red flag during the day 
and a lantern at night. The law 
was not repealed until 1896. 
“Meanwhile, many Americans 
were experimenting with gasoline 
engines. The first American car 





was produced in 1893 by the 
Duryea brothers, Charles and 
Franklin, in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Charles King drove the 
first auto on the streets of Detroit 
in March 1896. Elwood Haynes 
designed a car that was built by 
the Apperson brothers in Koko- 
1894. At about 
the same time, Alexander Winton 
built a car in Cleveland. In Lan- 
sing, Michigan, Ransom E. Olds 


mo, Indiana, in 


built am automobile in his father’s 
engine shop in 1894. Mr. Olds 
pioneered in the mass production 
of cheap cars, making over 2,500 
Oldsmobiles in 1902. They sold 
for $650 apiece. Henry Ford’s 
first auto was put out in 1896. 

“The first automobile race was 
held in November, 1895, in Chi- 
cago. There were electric, steam, 
and gasoline motors in the race. 
Although the Duryea had to stop 
for repairs, it won the race, hav- 
ing traveled an average of ten and 
a half miles an hour. 

“Many electric cars were built. 
Women liked the quiet electric 
cars, but they were impractical 
because they lacked speed and it 
was necessary to recharge the 
batteries frequently. A Bates car 
was produced and sold with the 
slogan, “Buy a Bates and keep 
Although only 25 
new 1896, 
almost 4,000 were made in 1899, 
and 23,000 by 1904. 
Through the years, more than 


your dates.” 


cars were made in 


almost 





The early inventors faced many problems. They lacked tools and nec- 
essary machinery as well as adequate funds and a sympathetic market, 
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The ability to climb hills was a very important feature of the early 
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cars. Here is Mr. Olds testing one of his models outside his factory. 


1,850 different makes. have been 
offered to the public” Today 34 
of those names still survive. 
“American automotive engi- 
neers led the way to mass produc- 
tion. They proved successfully 
that the building of automobiles 
depended upon producing them 
sufficiently cheap so that the 
average inan could own one. As 
early as 1901, Mr. Olds tried a 


plan of progressive manufactur- 
ing. This is a method by which a 
chassis moves along and each man 
adds an additional part until the 
car is completed. This method of 
assembling proved popular with 
the workers. It is characteristic of 
American teamwork in our svs- 
tem of open competition, which 
has fostered the rapid growth of 
industry. 


Difficulties “Shey Encountered 


[he second part of the pro- 
gram consisted of a sketch. Scene 
One showed two boys in old- 
fashioned clothes, seated at a 
table. One represented a bank 
president, Mr. Douglas, and the 
other, Mr. Adams, who was try- 
ing to borrow money for manu- 
facturing an automobile he had 
invented. He was getting little 
encouragement from the banker, 
who asked him what assurance he 
had that his car would work. 

Mr. Adams explained that he 
had built one model which he 
would gladly demonstrate, but 
Mr. Douglas refused and said that 
he preferred the safety of his 
horse and carriage. The banker 
then asked Mr. Adams whether 
he was sure that he could sell the 
car and reminded him that in 
1895 Chicago put a ban on all 
automobiles. The scene ended as 
Mr. Adams left the banker’s of- 
fice, having received no help. 

Scene Two showed Mr. Adams 
in his own office conferring with 
the other men of the company. 





Mr. Cook reported that the local 
newspaper was not interested in 
any articles on the new automo- 
bile. Finally the men realized that 
they had not sold the public on 
their new car and they discussed 
what was the matter with their 
product. Mr. Hall, a poorer mem- 
ber of the company, complained 
that the cars cost too much. 
“We'll never be able to build 
automobiles by hand and sell 
them for a price people can pay,” 
he said. 

Then Mr. Cook spoke up. “Our 
cars do not give good service,” he 
said. “We need a way of making 
stronger steel.” 

Everyone appeared very much 
discouraged, but just then the 
door opened. In rushed Mr. 
Mitchell, another member of the 
company. He explained that he 
had seen his friends and had raised 
enough money to go into produc- 
tion. As the curtain closed, they 
were planning excitedly how 
they would make a better car for 
less money. 
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FOR UPPER GRADES: 


The Peminine Fans 


The third part of the program 
was a comedy skit put on by 
girls dressed in long coats and 
wide-brimmed hats firmly an- 
chored with veils. They were 
seated in an ice-cream parlor dis- 
cussing the new horseless car- 
riages. 

Mrs. Hazlett’s husband had 
just bought a Panhard and she 
was proudly telling of its merits. 
In fact, the 1903 Panhards had 
a spare tire, a steering wheel, and 
quite a streamlined appearance. 

Mrs. Babble permitted her to 
talk for a while and then inter- 
rupted to tell the merits of her 
Baker electric. It had a hood that 
could be pulled up in wet weath- 
er. Its silent electric motor was 
located under the seat instead of 
in the front, as the Panhard’s 
was. 

Mrs. Ryder was very gleeful 
about the new Peerless her hus- 
band had given her for her birth- 
day. “Percy and I went to the 
auto race last Sunday,” she said. 
“It was so refreshing not to have 
to sit in those hot grandstands. 
We pulled our car right up to the 
track. In fact,” she added with 
keen satisfaction, “we were 
parked between the Astors and 
the Morgans.” 

Mrs. Kraft let out a wail. She 
had never been able to convince 
her husband that he should pur- 
chase an automobile. Impatiently 
she stamped her foot. “I just 


won’t be out of style,” she said. 
“If Alaric won’t buy one, I shall 
go home to mama.” 

Just then, Algernon Bradley, 
the town’s most eligible bache- 
lor, entered the ice-cream parlor. 
He was a middle-aged man 
dressed in a white suit, lemon- 
colored gloves, and a straw hat. 
He was extremely debonair ‘with 
his crisp mustache and well- 
brushed eyebrows. He had just 
purchased a four-cylinder water- 
less Knox. It boasted of many fine 
qualities. It had running boards 
on either side, and carefully bolt- 
ed to one of them was a tool box 
so that he could make simple re- 
pairs without disturbing his pas- 
sengers. Both the front and back 
seats were well upholstered, thus 
ensuring comfortable riding. Very 
gallantly he bowed and offered 
the ladies a ride in his car, assur- 
ing them that there was safety 
in numbers! None of their hus- 
bands would dare object. 

“Just let my husband say some- 
thing. I only hope he sees me,” 
said Mrs. Kraft. “I shall sit right 
up in front with you. I'll show 
him that if he won’t provide me 
with a car, I'll just ride with 
someone that will.” 

Mr. Bradley paled a little, but 
true to his word, he offered Mrs. 
Kraft his arm, and the party left 
the ice-cream parlor amid hearty 
applause from the audience as the 
curtain closed. 


7 Vigorous Debate 


For the last number on the 
program, William Henderson pre- 
sented two boys dressed in clothes 
of the latest 1905 fashion, an- 
nouncing that they represented 
Mr. Martin Lewis, proprietor of 
the local livery stables, and Mr. 
Stephen Broderick, owner of a 
1905 Cadillac. They would de- 
bate on “The Horse and Car- 
riage versus the Automobile.” 

Mr. Lewis led off with strong 
arguments. He told the audience 
that only the main roads were 
suited for automobiles, even in 
the summertime. Many an auto 
had been pulled out of a snow- 
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drift by a horse in the winter. He 
said that his neighbor had had his 
automobile repaired twelve times 
in three months, while the most 
he had had to do to his carriage 
was to paint it three times in 
twelve years. 

Then he reminded them of the 
big investments many people had 
in horses. “Do you think,” he 
asked, “that they will lose money 
just to install these inefficient 
horseless carriages?” He empha- 
sized the speed and dependability 
of horse-drawn carriages for long- 
distance travel. “Suppose I want- 
ed to go one hundred miles,” he 
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It was quite the style to take your car to sports events and park 


it in front of the grandstand, just as Mrs. Ryder boasted of doing. 


said. “I could start out with my 
load, get fresh horses along the 
way, and be sure of arriving at 
my destination. I don’t know any 
system whereby you get fresh au- 
tomobiles as you travel.” 

Mr. Broderick used a different 
angle in defending the automo- 
bile. He envisioned the future in 
his talk, pointing out the possi- 
bilities of motor transportation. 
He spoke first of a new wagon 
called the truck, which was just 
being developed. He said the day 
would come when it would haul 
all local freight. He told of some 
plans he had seen for an auto bus 
that would carry as many as six- 
teen people. “Who knows,” he 
said dramatically, “maybe some 
day the autobus will carry as 
many as the trolley car.” He de- 
scribed his visit to an automobile 
plant. “The automobile has 
brought about a new type of 
manufacturing called mass pro- 
duction. A car made under this 
new system costs only one third 
as much as one made by hand 
labor,” he said, “and broken parts 
can be easily replaced. 

“I would not be surprised,” he 
added, “if mass production would 
spread to other industries and 
change the system of manufac- 
turing in the United States.” 

He concluded with these stir- 
ring words. “I own a car and I am 
proud of it. It breaks down once 
in awhile, but I'am sure that the 
car my son will own twenty,years 
from now will be ‘faster, safer, 
and even cheaper. I am sure the 
automobile is here to stay.” 
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In his rebuttal, Mr. Lewis re- 
minded the audience that people 
had been tinkering with these 
horseless carriages for over one 
hundred years, and nothing per- 
manent had. developed. He told 
the audience not to take the mat- 
ter too seriously. “To build the 
roads necessary for automobile 
travel would plunge the country 
into bankruptcy,” he added. As 
for “gasoline buggies,” he brand- 
ed them as a dangerous form of 
travel. “No good insurance com- 
pany would give them coverage,” 
he said, and sat down with an air 
of satisfaction. 

But, Mr. Broderick still had 
the last word. He told his audi- 
ence that the manufacturing of 
new cars would so add to our na- 
tional income that the govern- 
ment would easily have sufficient 
mon to build roads. “Already,” 
he said, “one state has a plan for 
issuing licenses. The money that 
they receive from selling. the li- 
censes will go into a special fund 
for highways.” He denied that 
the auto was unsafe and said that 
not a single one in his town had 
caught on fire or exploded dur- 
ing the last year. 

With a smile, he admitted that 
six horses had pulled a car from 
a muddy stream which it had at- 
tempted to ford. “But,” said he 
in a final burst of determination, 
“the day is not too far off when 
those same horses may be taken to 


-the rest farm on a truck.” 


The audience applauded ‘both 
speakers, and the assembly pro- 
gram was over. 
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for THIS UNIT 


You may want to try some of the activities 
which were carried on at Beacon School. 
These, of course, can be supplemented with 
others which will develop as your own group 
carries on the unit. 


Primary Grades 


Primary children will enjoy making friezes, 
three-dimensional scenes, large individual 
paintings, and models for their activity table. 
Work should be freehand and done with large 
brushes or primary crayons. Pictures, pasted 
in a long strip, can be used as a movie. A 
room scrapbook may be kept, in which clip- 
pings picturing attractive farm scenes can be 
pasted. 

The children will like to dictate stories for 
wall charts. The charts can be copied for in- 
dividual booklets. Flash cards showing phrases 
they have learned are also popular with first- 
and second-graders. 

Dramatic activities should be free and un- 
rehearsed. The children will enjoy playing 
horse, with one child pulling the carriage and 
the other being the driver. A game that is in- 
structional, as well as amusing, may be played 
—in which the children describe something 
that was done on the farm without meéntion- 
ing its name. The child who guesses correctly 
takes the place as leader. The same activity in 
another form can serve as a completion test. 
In this the teacher will give the children 
sentences with blanks that are to be filled in 
with words describing the farm. 


Middle Grades 


Children in grades four, five, and six can 
make attractive sectional friezes depicting 
travel scenes in the city. Colored chalk or 
tempera paints are suitable mediums for this 
type of work. Using a simple scale, plans of 
cities can be drawn—as they were laid out at 
the turn of the century and as they look now. 
Puppets dressed in clothes of the “gay nine- 
ties” can depict some of the hardships and in- 
conveniences of early travel in horse-drawn 
vehicles. 

Individual notebooks should contain ac- 
counts of each phase of the study, illustrated 
with pictures. Instruction will be needed in 
methods of outlining and arranging the mate- 
rial. A list of spelling words applicable to the 
unit should be kept in the notebook. 


A period devoted to showing pupils how 
to use reference materials and take compre- 
hensive notes should precede trips to the li- 
brary. Unaccompanied by the teacher, they 
should be able to interview members of the 
community and bring back accurate reports 
to be presented orally to the class. 

Middle-grade pupils will enjoy writing 
sketches and short plays as a culminating ac- 
tivity. Songs of earlier days and a dramati- 
zation showing the complications of a trolley 
picnic will be enjoyable numbers on an assem- 
bly program. 


Upper Grades 


Actual toy models of early cars can be made 
with a fair degree of accuracy by upper-grade 
pupils. Large pictures of early autos with 
backgrounds of different colors make an at- 
tractive display for classroom walls. 

A very interesting upper-grade activity 
consists of keeping a time line to show inven- 
tions and changes in the automobile industry 
from its beginning up to the first World War. 
In subsequent units it can be continued up 
to the present time. 

Topics suitable for individual reports 
would include “Early Experiments,” “Diffi- 
culties in Financing the Enterprise,” “Public 
Antipathy toward This New Development,” 
“Unreliability of the First Cars and Difficul- 
ties in Getting Them Serviced,” “Excessive 
Cost, Resulting in Development of Mass Pro- 
duction,” and “Development of Automotive 
Vehicles for Other Purposes Than Pleasure 
Driving.” 

Children in seventh and eighth grades can 
prepare charts and graphs to illustrate the 
rapid development of the early automobile. 
They will want to interview people who own 
old cars and investigate other sources of in- 
formation, such as the public library or mu- 
seum. Collections of photographs showing 
1utomobiles of bygone days will make an 
entertaining exhibit. A bibliography of books 
and magazine articles should be prepared by 
a committee, using the facilities of the school 
and public libraries. 

Many subjects suitable for class discussion 
and debate will occur to the pupils as new 
facts are discovered. They will be able to sug- 
gest ideas for suitable dramatic scenes and will 
cleverly improvise stories concerning the de- 
velopment of the automobile. 


NUMBER OF WORKERS IN AUTO INDUSTRY, 1899 TO 1919 
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The above chart shows the rapid increase 
in workers needed in the automotive indus- 
try. Below, note how production increased 
as mass assembly methods became perfected. 


















































NUMBER OF CARS PRODUCED, 1900 TO 1910 
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Entire School 


An excellent project for tying the entire 
unit together will be a school exhibit or col- 
lection. A committee with capable members 
from each class should supervise this activity. 
If a room is not available, the hall or a cor- 
ner of the library can be used. Children will 
enjoy bringing old photographs and other rel- 
ics, for others to see. Guides should enforce 
regulations ensuring the safety of the items. 

Unusual pieces of work from individual 
classrooms can be submitted to the commit- 
tee. If outstanding, they can be included in 
the exhibit. Certain exhibits of general inter- 
est can be displayed for the duration of the 
unit while more specialized exhibits are 
changed from time to time. 

Another all-school activity is the assembly 
program. Each of the three divisions of the 
school should have charge of one program, 
and a composite assembly could be held at 
the end of the unit. 

A “1900 issue” of the school paper would 
arouse interest. Fictitious want ads would 
show the need for financial backers and for 
workmen to build autos, and other ads would 
feature early cars for sale. Headlines can tell 
of plans for street paving and the passing of 
stringent regulations to control the horseless 
Carriage. 

When children work together on com- 
mon projects such as these, differences in age 
and ability become minimized and an enthusi- 
astic school spirit results. 


The fifth grade at Beacon school painted this 
frieze showing early travel in city and country. 
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Thanksgiving Dialogue 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ELVA S. DANIELS 





1. Said Old Tom Tur - key to Farm -er Brown, “Don’t you think I’m the fat - test tur - key ev - er found? 





Just see 


Now here’s more corn and there’s plen-ty of wheat— You need a lot to ¢at. 


a tempo 


My chest puffs out as 


And strut a-round be-cause ver-y soon I'm a - fraid you'll have tosing a_ dif - frent tune. 


I wob-ble when I 


So wob-ble while you may, and gob-ble all the day, For Thanks-giv-ing is on the way.” 





2. Said Farm-er Brown to that big old bird, 


my feath-ers so 





PROGRAM MATERIAL 
Flay, Longe, aud Verse 






































5 


“J know you have the loud - est gob - ble ev-er heard. 











rit. 





shin- y and _ clean! I love to stand and preen. 





I struta-round, And my _ tail spreads out just like a mer - ry - go - round. 





walk, and gob-ble when [ talk, For @& # might-yfine bird am I.” 


7 ” 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


DOROTHY POTTOW 
Teacher, Second Grade, Hillsdale School, Morris Township, New Jersey 








CHARACTERS 


MOTHER OTHER ROBINS 

FATHER MRS. SQI IRREI 

MOLLY MRS. WOODCHUCK 

PETER MR. WEASEL 

MR. MAPLE MR. FROG 

OTHER TREES LILIES OF THE 

MR. ROBIN VALLEY 
Serrinc 


Scene 1.-The back yard of 
Molly and Peter’s home. 


Scene 2.—The woods. 




















SCENE | 

(Mother is hanging snow suits 
on the line. Father is replacing 
@ screen with a storm window. 
Molly and Peter are playing 
catch. ) 

PETER—Oh, Mother, why are 
you hanging out our old snow 
suits on such a warm day? 

MOTHER—Winter. will soon be 
here, Peter, and you will be glad 
to wear your nice warm snow 
suit—if it still fits you. 

MOLLY—It is hard to think of 
wearing snow suits. Today is just 
like summer. 

pPeETER— Why can’t we wait and 
get them out when winter really 
comes? 

(Mother exits in direction of 
house. ) 

FATHER—When winter finally 
gets here we want to be ready 
for it. That is why I’ve been 
spending this warm Saturday put- 
ting up storm windows. 

mo_ty—That’s hard work for 
you. Wouldn’t it be nice to be 
an animal or some kind of plant 
that doesn’t have to do anything 
to get ready for winter? 

PETER--That would be fine! 

FATHER--I see that you have 
a mistaken idea there. Ill be 
through with my job in about 
half an hour. How would you 
like to go for a walk in the woods 
after that? You might find some 
surprises about plants and ani- 
mals. 

PETER—Surprises? 

MOLLY—Oh, I love to go walk- 
ing in the woods! 

FATHER—All right, then, we'll 
go. Run in and change your 
shoes. Be sure to tell Mother we 
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are going. Tell her the coal 
truck may come before noon. 

(Children exit. Father goes 
in opposite direction as though 
for another storm window.) 

SCENE 2 

Mr. Maple and Other Trees 
form a “wood.” They are hold- 
ing a few leaves in their hands, 
and drop them from time to time. 
Peter, Molly, and Father enter.) 

pETER—Oh, Mr. Maple, why 
are you dropping all your leaves? 


MR. MAPLE—Well, Peter, I am 
getting ready for winter. I must 
rest during the cold weather. I 
do not need my leaves now. 

MOLLY—Is that what Mr. Birch 
and Mr. Apple and Mr. Elm and 
the other trees did? 

MR. MAPLE—Yes. 
their leaves, too. 

FATHER—We have found one 
surprise, haven't we, children? 

MR. ROBIN (hopping in)—Why, 
hello, there, Molly and Peter! 
Do you remember me? 


They shed 


PETER—Why, yes, you used to 
live in our apple tree,.Mr. Robin. 

MR. ROBIN—Yes, I did, Peter, 
and now I’m going to take a trip 
down South. 

MOLLY—Oh, Mr. Robin, why 
are you going to leave us? 

MR. ROBIN—That’s my way of 
getting ready for winter. I know 
the North would be too cold for 
me. It would be hard to find 
food, too, so I leave for a little 
while. 

FATHER—Do any other birds 
leave for a while too? 

MR. ROBIN—Why, yes! Wrens 
and swallows and bluebirds and 
warblers and many more. Well, 
now I must begin my trip. Here 
come all my robin friends to fly 
with me. (Waves and exits.) 

(Other Robins enter and fly 
across the stage after Mr. Robin, 
pausing here and there, and then 
fluttering on.) 

MOLLY AND PETER—Good-by, 
Mr. Robin. 

(Mrs. Squirrel enters, carrying 
a nut.) 

FATHER—Why, took! There is 
Mrs. Squirrel. She’s getting ready 
for winter. (Continued on page 99) 


Why They Were Thanhjul 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
AMANDA SPENCER 


Enter John and Susan, carry- 
ing books.) 

SUSAN—This is certainly a nice 
warm day for November. I can 
hardly believe that Thanksgiving 
will soon be here. 

joun—It will, though. Have 
you started your list of things to 
be thankful for, as the teacher 
told us to do? I’ve got to do 
mine tonight. 

SUSAN (opening notebook for 
pencil and paper)—Yes, I started 
mine at school. I put down food 
and home, but now I’m going to 
add sunshine while I’m thinking 
now nice it is. (She writes.) 

jJouN—I'm going to put books, 
too. I’m very thankful for them 
because I love to read. 

suSAN—That’s good. [I'll add 
books to my list too. (She writes 
and just then an owl’s cry sounds 
off stage. Susan looks up, lays 
her pencil and paper down on 
a stump, and speaks eagerly.) 
That’s that old owl, John. Come 
on! ~Let’s see whether we can 
find him this time. 

(John and Susan rush off, 
leaving the list behind.) 
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(Enter Rabbit. He hops about, 
wiggles his ears, and suddenly 
spies the list.) 

RABBIT—What’s this? It says 
“Things to Be Thankful For,” 
food, home, sunshine, books. 
Hm-mmm! (He scratches his ear 
thoughtfully.) Hm-mmm! On 
a bright day like this the sunshine 
is all right, but by three long hops 
and a bunny’s tail, I just can’t see 
a bit of sense in having books on 
this list! I’m certainly not thank- 
ful for books. Guess I'll just cross 
that off! (He picks up pencil 
and crosses off the word; then 
scratches his ear thoughtfully’ 
again.) Let’s see now. I ought 
to put something else in place of 
the books. I know! Green clo- 
ver! ‘Now that is something to be 
thankful for. (He writes “green 
clover” on list, hops about play- 
fully, and exits.) 








CHARACTERS 


SUSAN WOODMAN 
RABBIT GOBBLER 
JOHN OLD WOMAN 
BEAR 


CosTUMES AND PROPERTIES 


Characters may wear costumes 
or simply signs bearing their 
names. John and Susan carry 
books. Susan has a_ notebook 
and pencil. The Woodman has 
a toy axe. 


SETTING 
A path through the woods. 




















BEAR (lumbers in sleepily, 
yawns repeatedly, and rubs his 
eyes)—Boy, am I sleepy! Just 
about time for me to begin my 
long winter sleep. Id have start- 
ed this morning if it hadn’t turned 
out to be such a pleasant day. 
(Sees list and waddles over to 
it. He yawns several times as he 
reads.) “Things to Be Thankful 
For,” food, home, sunshine, and 
green (Continued on page 81) 
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EVELYN BEYER 


Frogs jump 
Caterpillars hump 
Worms wiggle 
Bugs jiggle 
Rabbits hop 
Horses clop 
Snakes slide 
Seagulls glide 
Mice creep 
Deer leap 
Puppies bounce 
Kittens pounce 
Lions stalk— 
But—I walk! © 


VEGETABLES 
RACHEL FIELD 


A carrot has a green fringed 
top; 
A beet is royal red; 
And lettuces are curious, 
All curled and run to head. 


Some beans have strings to tie 
them on, 
And, what is still more queer, 
Ripe corn is nothing more or 
less 
Than one enormous ear! 
But when potatoes all have 
eyes, 
Why is it they should be 
Put in the ground and covered 
up— 
Where it’s too dark to see? 


THE STATION 
KITTY PARSONS 


The station is a busy place, 

With miles and miles of trains, 
That run all day and every night 
And even when it rains. 


There’s lots and lots of people 
there, 

With bags and boxes too, 

And lots of men to carry them, 

All dressed alike in blue. 


And when you hear the whistle 
blow, 

Along there comes a train, 

And everyone calls out good-by, 

And kisses me again. 





JUMP OR JIGGLE O THANK THE LORD 


> @er, — 


BARBER’S CLIPPERS 


MATTHIUS CLAUDIUS DOROTHY BARUCH 


We plough the fields, and 
scatter 
The good seed on the land, 
But it is fed and watered 
By God’s almighty hand; 
He sends the snow in winter, 
The warmth to swell the grain, 
The breezes and the sunshine, 


The barber snips and snips 
My hair with his scissors 
And then he zips on 
His clippers. 

It clips 

Up and down 

And around 

My hair in back. 


And soft refreshing rain. Ssss_ssss 
It swishes 
All good gifts around us On the sides 
Are sent from heaven above; Behind my ears. 
Then thank the Lord, Ssss_ ssss 


O thank the Lord, 
For all His love. 


It tickles 
As it slides 
Straight up the middle 
He only is the Maker Of my neck. 
Of all things near and far; 
He paints the wayside flower, 
He lights the evening star; 
The winds and waves obey Him, 
By Him the birds are fed; 
Much more to us His children, 
He gives our daily bread. 


SNOW ON THE ROOF 
ELIZABETH MANSON SCOTT 


When we came to school to- 
day, 

There was snow on the roof, 

Snow on the boxes, 

Snow on the blocks, 

Snow on the boards, 

Snow on the stairs. 

There was snow all around us, 

But nobody cared. 


We thank Thee, then, O Father, 
For all things bright and 
good, 
The seedtime and the harvest, 
Our life, our health, our 
food; 
Accept the gifts we offer, 
For all Thy love imparts, 
And, what Thou most desirest, 
Our humble, thankful hearts. 


We took the brooms and shovels, 
We cleaned off the roof. 

We shoveled off the boxes, 

We swept off the blocks, 

We shoveled off the boards, 

We swept off the stairs. 

Now we have snow all over us, 
But nobody cares! 


THE MITTEN SONG 
MARIE LOUISE ALLEN 


“Thumbs in the thumb-place, 
Fingers all together!” 

This is the song 

We sing in mitten-weather. 
When it is cold, 

It doesn’t matter whether 
Mittens are wool, 

Or made of finest leather. 
This is the song 

We sing in mitten-weather: 
“Thumbs in the thumb-place, 
Fingers all together!” 


THANKS 


Adapted from the German 
by Louis Untermeyer 


To thank with a phrase 
Is not worthy of praise. 
To thank with the heart 
Is the better part. 

To thank with a fact— 


Act. 





Acknowledgment is hereby made to the following for permission to reprint verses: 
Yale University Press, for “Cover” from Hemlock Wall; Doubleday & Co., Inc., for 
“Vegetables” from Tazis and Toadstools, copyright 1926; the author, for ‘ ‘The Mitten 
Song” from A Pocketful of Rhymes, and the author, for ‘ ‘Barber’s Clippers” from 
I Like Machinery, both books published by Harper & Bros.; E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
for “Snow on the Roof,” and for “Jump or Jiggle” from Another Here and. Now 
Story Book, edited by Lucy Sprague Mitchell, wa 1987; Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Inc., for “Thanks” from Rainbow in the Sky, edited by Louis Unterme er, copyright 


1985, “O Thank the Lord” is usually known by the title “We Plough the Fields.” 
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COVER 
FRANCES M. FROST 


Red leaves flutter, 
Yellow leaves fall, 
Brown leaves gather 
Along a wall. 


Brown leaves huddle 
Against the grey 
Stones some farmer 
Set one way 


Between two pastures. 
Curled leaves keep 
Any wall warm 

When winter's deep. 


THE AIRPLANE 
MARY McB. GREEN 


The airplane taxies down the 
field 

And heads into the breeze, 

It lifts its wheels above the 
ground, 

It skims above the trees, 

It rises high and higher 

Away up toward the sun, 

It’s just a speck against the sky 
—And now it’s gone! 


THE NAUGHTY BOY 
JOHN KEATS 


There was a naughty boy, 
And a naughty boy was he, 
He ran away to Scotland 
The people for to see— 
Then he found 
That the ground 
Was as hard, 
That a yard 
Was as long, 
That a song 
Was as merry, 
That a cherry 
Was as red, 
That lead 
Was as weighty, 
That fourscore 
Was eighty, 
That a door 
Was as wooden 
As in England— 
So he stood in his shoes 
And he wondered, 
He wondered. 
He stood in his shoes 
And he wondered. 











The Kingdom of Bookenda 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


Formerly, Teacher, Upper Grades, Parrish School, Salem, Oregon 


CHILD (wanders 
reading a book, stops in middle, 
frowns, and speaks impatiently 
I don’t like this old story! The 
words are too hard! I don’t care 
much about reading books any- 
Throws book aside care- 


across stage 


way! 
lessly and exits.) 

(Enter King and Queen, fol- 
lowed by Pages.) 

QUEEN—Isn’t this a perfectly 
beautiful day, my King? I’m so 
glad you came for a walk with 
me. 
away from your musty old office 
once in a while. 

KING (stretches arms)—You're 
The book busi- 


It does you good to get 


right, my dear. 
ness does keep my nose to the 
grindstone, but I enjoy it. There's 
so much pleasure in making books 
for children, and grownups, too, 
that I don’t mind the work. (Sees 
discarded book, picks it up, looks 
it over, and then speaks in an an- 
ery excited voice.) What's this? 
A book! A book tossed careless- 
ly away! Who could have done 
a deed like this? 


QUEEN (soothingly)—Now don't 


get too excited, my love. It isn't 
good for your digestion. Keep 
calm, keep calm. Some child 


must have thrown it there. 
stamping his foot and 
I won't 


KING 
slapping book in anger) 
have it! I tell you, I just won't 
have books treated this way! I'll 
not put up with this kind of treat- 
ment one minute more! [I'll stop 
the presses! There'll be no more 
books printed in Bookenda! 


[ 





QUEEN (in consternation)—No 
more books! Oh, you can’t mean 
that! Just think 

KING (breaking in then 
pointing to Pages )—I do mean it! 
I will not have all 


and 


Every word! 
our work treated with disrespect. 
Page One, run for the Lord High 
Printer and tell him to come here 
at once. Page Two, go for the 
Old Storyteller! 

Pages bow and exit. Queen 
sits and cries her handker- 
chief. King stamps about, mut- 
tering. Enter Lord High Printer, 
Old Storyteller, and Pages.) 

HIGH PRINTER (out of 
Your Majesty, what is 
Why did you bid me 
come in such haste? 

STORYTELLER (in calmer 
Yes, why, Your Majesty; 
and why.does the good Queen 


into 


LORD 
breath) 
wrong? 


OLD 


vVolce 


weep? 

KING (holding out book)—This 
is the reason. This book has been 
carelessly treated by someone. 
And if people will do this to one 
book, it means that others will 
not get the respect due them, el- 
ther. I books. I cannot 
keep on making them if I know 
that some, perhaps many, will be 
torn and crumpled and thrown 
He wipes a tear 


love 


in the dirt. 


from his eye, straightens up, and 
then speaks in a formal tone. I, 
King of Bookenda, Sovereign of 
Title Land, and Defender of the 
Printed Word, order you here- 
with, my Lord High Printer, to 
stop the manufacture of books in 
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this realm from this minute forth- 
with! (Turns to Old Storyteller. ) 
And you, my friend, can stop 
your tales. Go find a pleasant 
stream and fish for a while. 

OLD STORYTELLER—But, my no- 
ble King, I do not like fishing. I 
like telling stories. Won’t you re- 
consider? Won't you please think 
of all— 

He is interrupted by a clatter- 
ing off stage, and Mother Goose, 
Boy Blue with horn, and Other 
Nursery-Rhyme Children enter. 
Queen looks pleased when she 
sees Mother Goose, who goes up 
to King and speaks briskly.) 

MOTHER GoosE—Well, Your 
Majesty, King of Bookenda, and 
what’s all this nonsense about no 
more books? My dickybird came 
flying to tell me the news as soon 
as he heard it, and I left my gan- 
der alone to come out here, so 
you can see how important I 
think books are. Now just what 
is all this about? 

KING—I have great respect for 
you, Mother Goose; you’re kind 
But I happen to be in 
charge of books, and when I see 
how this book has been treated, 
and when I remember some of 
the others I’ve heard about that 
were torn and written on and lost 
by people, especially children, I 


and wise. 


reach the decision that my king- 
dom shall make no more books! 

MOTHER GoosE—Fiddlesticks! 
That is as silly as saying you'd eat 
no more chocolates just because 
vou didn’t happen to like the fla- 
vor of one you’d bitten into. Now, 
I happen to know that there are 
many, many, many children, and 
other people too, who take very 
good care of books and who love 
them just as much as you do. 
What about them? Are you go- 
ing to deprive them of books just 
because a few don’t know enough 
to treat a book with respect? 

OTHERS (in chorus)—Yes, are 
you? What about the others? 
Think of that! 

KING (scratches his head doubt- 
fully)—Well—of course there is 
that side, too, but how do you 
know there are very many? 

MOTHER GOOSE (turns to Little 
Boy Blue)—Give me your horn, 
Boy Blue. I'll make a magic spy 
glass with it and let the King 
see for himself. (She waves the 








CHARACTERS 
cHi_p—Carries a torn book. 
KING 
QUEEN 


PAGES— Two. 

LORD HIGH PRINTER 

OLD STORYTELLER 

MOTHER GOOSE 

LITTLE BOY BLUE—Carries horn. 

OTHER NURSERY-RHYME 
CHILDREN 


Costu MES 
Traditional, if desired; but no 
costumes need be used. Chil- 
dren can wear placards. 


SETTING 
Action takes place while King 
and Queen are out for a walk. 
The place may represent a wood, 
or a park, or just an empty stage 
may be used. Provide a place 
for Queen to sit. 




















horn and speaks.) Higgy, Piggy, 
Honky, Hoo—Spy Glass! (Then 
she puts it to her eye, looks in sev- 
eral directions and, nodding with 
satisfaction, hands it to the King.) 
Here. Just look through this now. 
Look in every direction and you 
will see children reading in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. How 
do they look to you? 

KING (takes spy glass and looks 
through it)—Ah, this is wonder- 
ful! I can see a boy reading out 
loud to some other children. They 
are in a playroom. ‘The boy is 
careful with the book. There are 
many other books in the room, 
all neatly stacked on the shelves. 

He turns in another direction.) 
Now I see a little girl in a wheel 
chair. She is reading and laugh- 
ing at her story. (Turns again. 
There’s another—and another! 

QUEEN—Let me look! 

King hands her the spy glass.) 
STORYTELLER—I want to see. 
OTHERS—So do I. Let me! 
(They all look through glass, 

each mentioning some reading 
situation he sees.) 

MOTHER GOOSE—Well, Your 
Majesty, are you still going to 
follow your angry plan? 

KING (shaking his head)—No. 
I can’t very well, after looking at 
those good children. But there’s 
one thing I’m going to insist on, 
and that is a big printing of a 
leaflet to be given away free, tell- 
ing everybody how to treat books. 
Now, I hope you're all satisfied! 
Come, my dear. (//e takes the 
arm of Queen, and they exit.) 

OTHERS (cheering and laugh- 
ing )—Long live the King! Long 
live the Queen! Long live books! 

(All exit. The last to go are 
Mother Goose, Old Storyteller, 
and Lord High Printer. Just be- 
fore leaving, the three face one 
another and join in a three-way 
handshake. ) 
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Tree Little Fruit Songs 


WORDS BY MARCELLA HARRINGTON MUSIC BY DOROTHY KEARNEY 


TONY THE FRUIT MAN 








ny the fruit man. like to laugh and sing. 





m To 


The chil-dren buy my _ shin-y fruit. They like ’most ev-’ry - thing. 





BENNIE BANANA 





My name is Ben-nie Ba - nan- a. My coat is smooth and _yel-low, 





I like to sing, I liketodance, For I’m a_ jol - ly good fel-low. 





ANDY APPLE 









I am. An-dy Ap-ple. I’m juic - y, sweet, and cool. 


The chil-dren like to lunch on me When they come home from school. Rush Kank 
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Our Thanksgiving Play 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


DOROTHY W. SCHWENK 


ur fourth grade was assigned 
O the program for the Thanks- 
giving assembly. To the children, 
Thanksgiving meant Pilgrims, and 
they immediately decided to make 
a play about them. During the 
first period the children proposed 
scenes from the Pilgrims’ early 
struggles in England and Holland 
before coming to America. 
At the asked 


what elements make up a play 


next session, I 


of any kind. The answers were: 
people, action, talking, something 
that happens, an exciting mo- 
ment, a good ending. Applied to 
our material, the “something that 
happens” and the “exciting mo- 
ment” first. We 
decided to depict a secret mect- 


were decided 


ing at night. ‘The exciting mo- 








(CHARACTERS 


\N NOU NCERS— I wo. 


STAGEHANDS— Two, 
LAMPLIGHTER 
cHorus—Any number. 
SOLDIERS Two 

FLDER BREWSTER 
MISTRESS BREWSTER 
JONATHAN } 
PATIENCE ) 
WILLIAM BRADFORD 
PASTOR ROBINSON 
MISTRESS ROBINSON 
MR. HELWYS 

MR. CLYFTON 
MISTRESS CLYFTON 


Brewster children. 


ZACHARY 
riMOTHY 
ELEAZER 
APTAIN VAN HORN 
SAILORS—T wo. 
SETTING 

The audience level in front 
f the stage is the street. The 
stage is either the barn or the 
beach depending on the sign 


placed by Stagehands. 
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ment would be when the King’s 
the 
and carried the men off to jail. 


soldiers discovered meeting 
In order to have a good ending, 
the 


getting 


the class suggested having 
later, all 


away to Holland. 


men released 

Next, we listed our characters, 
from among the historical person- 
ages we had read about. Finally 
we added the Lamplighter. 

As can be imagined, twenty-six 
fourth-graders were spoiling for 
action, so we began having vol- 
unteers try out for the characters. 
To start them improvising the ac- 


“You 


Elder Brewster, in charge of this 


tion, I said to one: are 


meeting. It is night and there 
may be King’s men about. What 
will you do?” Desks were pushed 
back and every child became tense 
as “Elder 
Gradually the 


made their appearance. 


Brewster’ came in. 


other characters 

As an assignment, I asked the 
children to write down all the ac- 
tual things they thought the peo- 
ple in this scene would be apt to 
do. Some of their suggestions 
were: a child fell over a box and 
was hushed, people rubbed their 
hands because of the cold, some- 
one peeped out through a crack 
in the building. 

Again I asked: ‘“‘What would 
you be saying to one another if 
there were soldiers outside looking 
for you? How would you act and 
talk so they couldn't hear you? 
Try to use the kind of words the 
people used in stories you have 
read.” In this way the dialogue 
came along naturally. 

The lines changed a little each 
time, but the meaning was the 
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same by now. I jotted down the 
speeches to keep the best ones. 
After the first and longest scene 
was well under way, we put to- 
gether, much more quickly, the 
last scene. This was to be on a 
beach with the Dutch ship lying 
out in the harbor. The scene was 
short, as the worthy people gath- 
ered in the damp night and left 
to board the ship just in the nick 
of time. 
ing in only a minute too late! 


The soldiers came tear- 


The childven saw the need to 
show their audience that the men 
had been released from jail and 
had made plans to go to Holland. 
So a connecting scene was writ- 
ten to go between the other two. 


THE PLAY 


In the 
early sixteen hundreds there was 


ANNOUNCER (entering 
a group of people in England who 
wanted to worship God in their 
own way. King James didn't like 
this, and said that everyone had 
to go to his church or be pun- 
ished. ‘The Puritans still wanted 
to say their own kinds of prayers, 


so they decided to have secret 
meetings where the King’s sol- 
diers couldn't find them. Our 


play begins on the night of one of 
the secret meetings in an old barn 
in the village of Scrooby. ( Exits. 
Stagehands window 
shades and put up a sign reading 
BARN. They put boards on box- 


lower 


cs for seats, and arrange a@ taller 
box for Pastor Robinson to use a 
a pulpit.) 

LAMPLIGHTER enters with two 
lanterns and a pole, singing)~ 
Nine o'clock, and all is well! 
He stays on the street—audience 
level. Hangs one lantern on 4 
post. Chorus off stage echoes him, 
He goes to other post, singing. 
Nine o'clock, and all is well! 
Hangs up other lantern. Chorus 
He turns and goes out, 

Nine o'clock, and all 


echoes. 
singing. ) 


is well! (Chorus echoes. 
Soldiers enter and look al 
around. 


FIRST SOLDIER—It’s quite dark, 
but all is quiet on this street, 
Have you seen any sign of those 
Puritans tonight? 

SECOND SOLDIER—Not a sign, 
but I was sure there was going 
to be a meeting somewhere. 


FIRST SOLDIER—Let’s look in 
this old barn. 
SECOND SOLDIER—QOh, there's 


nothing in there. Let’s look be- 
hind the shed. 

They go around out of sight 
as Elder Brewster enters. ) 

ELDER BREWSTER—No 
about. I guess it’s safe to go in 
and get the place ready. (He en- 
ters the barn 
noisily. ) 

Soldiers return. ) 

FIRST SOLDIER—I hear a noise. 


Pll look. 


one is 


and moves a box 


Continued on page 88 





A Day at School 


AN AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK PLAY 


ETTA B. GARLOCK 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Irving School, Joplin, Missouri 


used for American Educa- 
tion Week. 
pils may take 


; following program can be 


Twelve or more pu- 
part. Activities 
other than those mentioned may 
be added to fit the 
Few rehearsals are noc- 


classroom 
schedule. 
essary. 

If a large number participate 
and the stage space is limited, the 
children may be seated in rows of 
kindergarten chairs, arranged in 
small blocks with aisles. Other- 
wise, a typical classroom should 


be shown. 


THE PROGRAM 


ANNOUNCER (before closed cur- 
tains)—We are happy to have 
this opportunity to show how 
much we appreciate our school 
and how much we learn. We feel 


sure that you will understand this 
better if we show you some of the 
many things we study and some 
of the ways in which we learn. 
Will you please pretend with us 
that this is a real day in school, 
as we give you a sample of our 
At nine o'clock each 
morning we have our opening ex- 
We are proud of our 
country and want to be good 
Americans, so part of these exer- 
cises are patriotic. When it is time 
for the girls and boys of our clas* 
room to rise to repeat the Pledge 
of Allegiance and sing one stanza 
of our national anthem, we should 
like you, the audience, to stand 
and join us. Then, join us in 
the Lord’s Prayer. ( Exits.) 
(Curtains open; Teacher en 
ters and sits at desk. She begins 


activities. 


ercises. 
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to write. After a few minutes 
the children enter in groups or 
singly. They say “Good morn- 
ing” to Teacher. They talk or sit 
al desks. When it is nine o’clock 
by the clock on Teacher’s desk, 
they are in their own desks, silent. ) 

TEACHER (standing)—We will 
now have our opening exercises. 
Children, let’s stand to pledge al- 
legiance to our flag, sing our 
national anthem, and repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

(Children stand and perform 
this patriotic ceremony. The 
audience joins in.) 

TEACHER—Children, would you 
like to have a spelling bee? 

ALL—Oh, yes, Miss Miller! 

TEACHER—AIl right, then. By 
my alphabetical list, it’s John’s 
and Norma’s turn to be captains 
of our two teams, so will you two 
please stand up here in front with 
your teams behind you. (Teams 


line up. To audience.) We have 
spelling bees occasionally, because 
they are fun, but we spend more 
time learning to spell as we write, 
for that is more useful than be- 
ing able to spell aloud. 

(Short spelling bee, each child 
spelling one word, proceeds to 
finish. Children sit down.) 

TEACHER—Let’s get our arith- 
metic books. We are learning to 
work with numbers that help us 
every day. We have many kinds 
of problems, both oral and writ- 
ten. Ruth and Jean will give a 
short oral drill while Paul and 
Ralph will go to the blackboard 
for a written drill. 

(Children do drills 
down. A bell rings.) 

TEACHER—Recess! Ralph, will 
you get our milk for us, please? 
We wash our hands before we eat. 

(Ralph exits. The children rise 
from seats. (Continued on page 79) 


and sit 





Candle Days 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
FLORA TOTTEN LAHIVE 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Miss Newman’s School, Detroit, 


(Mistress Hopkins is standing 
beside the table stringing a can- 
dle mold. Aunt Mathilda and 
Mistress Fuller are seated on the 
benches. They each have a stick 
on which are tied several pieces of 
wicking which they dip, at inter- 
vals, into a kettle. Women are 
singing “My Man John,” or any 
other old English folk tune.) 

MISTRESS FULLER—At the rate 
we are going, I think we can beat 
Mistress White’s record of mak- 
ing two hundred candles in one 
day. 

MISTRESS HOPKINS—I wish we 
might. It takes nearly five hun- 
dred a year for this household. 
How good it seems to have plenty 
of fat to make all the soap and 
candles we need! When we first 
came to America, we couldn't 
spare fat to make candles. We 
had to use pine knots for lighting. 
We had brought a few candles 
with us from England, but at 
fourpence apiece we had to be 
very saving of them. 

AUNT MATHILDA—Most of the 
time there were pine knots or rush- 
lights and how they did smell! 

MISTRESS FULLER—Rushlights? 
Pray, what are they? 

AUNT MATHILDA—A rushlight 
was a light made of rushes. We 
stripped off the outside fiber ex- 


Michigan 


cept on one side and then dipped 
the inside pith into tallow and let 
it harden. It made a fair light, 
and was an improvement on pine 
knots at least. Haven’t we some 
around, Sister? 

MISTRESS HOPKINS—I believe 
so. Look on the shelf. 

AUNT MATHILDA (goes to cup- 
board )—Yes, here is ore. (Takes 
it to Mistress Fuller, who exam- 
ines it.) 

MISTRESS FULLER—Oh, may I 
take it home to show my hus- 
band? We didn’t have anything 
like this in England. I doubt 
whether he’s ever seen one. 

MISTRESS HOPKINS—Why, yes, 
indeed. Have you ever seen or 
heard of candlewood? We used 
that for light, too. We cut long 
thin strips of heartwood from 
pitchy pine, bound them together, 
and let them season. They burned 
well enough, but I must say I’m 
glad to be able to make candles 
again. 

MISTRESS FULLER—What kind 
of fats did you use in these can- 
dles we are dipping? 

MISTRESS HOPKINS—I like to 
have mostly mutton tallow for 
my dipped candles, but I like the 
tallow for soap, too, so I think 
there’s about every kind of fat 
in them. I’ve put in mutton fat, 


bear’s grease, deer.suet, and drip- 
pings from all our meats. I have 
a barrel of fats saved for soap 
and candles.this year. Then I 
always make some bayberry can- 
dles too. We like their pleasant 
odor. The children are picking 
bayberries now. (A song is heard 
outside.) Oh, here they come. 
(Children enter, carrying a bush- 
el basket full of bayberries and 
singing.) A whole bushel! Good! 
That will make about four or five 
pounds of wax. 

PRUDENCE—Just four or five 
pounds from all those berries! 

AUNT MATHILDA—Yes, child! 
It takes a great many. You know 
there’s only a little wax on each 
berry. 

pavip—Well, I hope I don’t 
have to stir °em and skim off wax 
this year. I did my share of that 
last year. 

MISTRESS HOPKINS— Hush, now, 
David! If we're to have candles 
everyone has to help. Be thank- 
ful that we have the berries for 
candles. 

pavip—Well, I picked ‘em. 

PRUDENCE—Not all of them. I 
picked just as many as you did! 

MISTRESS HOPKINS—Children! 
Children! You’ve each done your 
share of the picking, I’m sure. 
I'm glad you got so many ber- 
ries. Set the basket in the corner 
and take off your wraps. You 
may each have a cooky. I baked 
a double batch this morning. I 
thought they'd fill in at our 
Thanksgiving feast. 

(Children set basket in the 
corner.) 

pavip— Mother, see what I’ve 
brought you! (Holds up a bay- 
berry branch.) May we have it 
on our Thanksgiving table? 

MISTRESS HOPKINS (nods her 
head )—A branch of the bayberry! 
Isn’t it lovely? How thoughtful, 
David! Of course we'll put it on 
the table. But hurry along now. 
(Children take off wraps and 
then go to cooky jar.) There 


now, this mold is strung. (Goes 








CHARACTERS 


MISTRESS HOPKINS—A Plymouth 
housewife. 

AUNT MATHILDA 

MISTRESS FULLER—A neighbor. 

PRUDENCE HopKINS—Aged 8. 

DAVID HOPKINS—Aged 10. 


Propuction Notes 
See end of play for informa- 


tion on costumes and setting. 




















to kettle, and fills mold with hot 
fat.) 

MISTRESS FULLER—Did 
use cotton for the wicking? 

MISTRESS HOPKINS—Yes. 
the most satisfactory. 

MISTRESS FULLER—Have you 
ever tried twisting your wicking 
around a straw? It makes a can- 
dle give a brighter light. 

MISTRESS HOPKINS—No. I've 
never even heard of such a thing. 
Someone is always thinking up 
new ideas. Prudence, give Mistress 
Fuller a cooky, too. (To Mistress 
Fuller.) I want you to try them. 

(Prudence carries cooky jar to 
Mistress Fuller, who helps her- 
self.) 

MISTRESS FULLER—Delicious. 
MISTRESS HOPKINS (to David ) 
Please take this mold out and set 
it on the shelf of the storeroom 
with the others. Be careful to set 
it straight. Bring back the first 
mold—the one on the end. | 
think probably those candles are 

hard enough to take out. 

(David exits. Prudence sits 
down on stool, eating her cooky.) 

AUNT MATHILDA—Did you no- 
tice our new betty lamp? 

MISTRESS FULLER—No, I didn't 
know you had one. 

AUNT MATHILDA—You can see 
it hanging on the fireplace. It’s 
very convenient to let down into 
our large kettles so we can find 
out how the cooking is coming. 
You see, you put whale oil or cod- 
liver oil, either one, in the basin 
and let the wick rest on this lip. 
(She shows the lamp to Mistress 
Fuller.) (Continued on page 98) 
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Finding the correct 
coat was the major 
problem in costum- 
ing this tableau. 








Grandfather is seen 
with the Civil War 
Soldiers and mem- 
bers of the Chorus. 


The Meaning of Armistice 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


HEN my class was asked to 
put on the Armistice Day 
program, they were as full of en- 
thusiasm as any group of young- 
sters at the prospect of a play. 
That was before we tried to find 
something to present! Any plays 
we found were just too artificial. 
Finally we had to write our own. 
The children knew little about 
Armistice Day except that the vet- 
erans always came to school to 
see the program, and there was a 
parade in Boston. So we started 
from there to learn why Armistice 
Day is celebrated every year, and 
what it really means. This led to 
a brief study and considerable dis- 
cussion of the United 
States has had to fight to main- 
tain her freedom. When the class 
felt they knew enough about it 
to put it others, we 
started our play. 
One child suggested the idea of 


wars the 


across to 


having a scene from each of the 
major wars. Then we 
something to tie the scenes to- 


needed 








CHARACTERS AND CosTUMES 


nos—School clothes. 

GRANDFATHER— Business suit, wig, 
pipe, spectacles. 

ports—School clothes. 

THE sprit or *76—Three boys 
costumed as in the painting 
CIVIL WAR soLpieERs—Five boys 
in caps and reefers, with white 
hands criss-crossed over chests. 
SOLDIERS OF WORLD WAR 1~Two 
boys in khaki; one has his head 

bandaged. 

RED “ROSS NURSE—Long white 
uniform and appropriate Red 
Cross headdress. 

FIRST READER . 

saconD nell School clothes. 

MARINES—Four boys in simulat- 
ed fatigue uniforms, helmets, 
weapons. 

cnHorus—Any number, wearing 
headbands and sleevebands in 
patriotic colors. 


SetTtTinc 


Action takes place on a bare 
stage. Properties for each tab- 
leau are brought on as needed. 
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VIRGINIA K. RIDLON 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Underwood School, Newton, Massachusetts 


gether and give them meaning. 
Finally a boy suggested that a 
grandfather tell the story—and he 
became the grandfather with the 
aid of wig, pipe, and spectacles. 
Once the scenes had been de- 
cided upon, the class voted on the 
children to take the parts. 


THE PROGRAM 


Bob, Doris, and Grandfather 
are seated at left stage in front of 
the curtain. Grandfather has a 
pipe and a newspaper. 

Please tell us a 
Grandfather. 
GRANDFATHER 
you children to be in bed? 
poris—But, Grandfather, we 
don’t have school tomorrow. It’s 
Armistice Day. 
posp—Why do we still celebrate 
Armistice Day, Grandfather? 
GRANDFATHER— Well, it was the 
end of another of our fights for 
freedom. 
But I thought we won our 
freedom in the Revolution. 
GRANDFATHER—We _ did, but 
we've had to fight to keep it ever 
since. 
DORIS 


BOB story, 


Isn't it time for 


BOB 


It sounds like an inter- 
esting Will tell us 
about it, Grandfather? 

GRANDFATHER—I'Il be glad to. 
Please get me that big scrapbook, 
Bob. It has many old pictures in 
it that may interest you. 

Bob and returns with 
big scrapbook, which he gives to 
Grandfather. 

poris—There’s some difference 
between the last war and the one 
in which we first won our free- 
dom, isn’t there? 

Bos—I guess so! Those soldiers 
in the Revolution didn’t even 
have uniforms, or weapons. 


Story. you 


exits 
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GRANDFATHER—Yes, it’s true, 
Bob, but those men had the same 
courage and determination to 
fight for what they thought right, 
as better-equipped men had in 
later See, children, this 
picture shows what I mean—an 


wals. 


old man, a man who is wounded, 
and a boy, leading a group of sol- 
diers with their music. It’s called 
“The Spirit of °76.” Can't you 
just hear the fife and drum play- 
ing “Yankee Doodle”? 

As Grandfather shows chil- 
dren the picture in the scrapbook, 
the curtain opens on a tableau 
of three children portraying the 
famous painting, “The Spirit. of 
76.” See picture above. If pos- 
sible, stage lights are out and a 
spotlight is used. A phonograph 
back stage plays a fife and drum 
corps record of “Yankee Doodle.” 
Curtain closes.) 

poris— Those men certainly had 
courage. But, Grandfather, what 
about the Civil War when the 
North fought the South? Weren’t 
both sides fighting for what they 
believed to be right? 

GRANDFATHER— Yes, Doris, and 
that was a war for freedom too. 
We all know now that 
wrong to make slaves of the 
Negroes, but a war had to be 
fought before they could be free. 

nop—Didn’t you fight for the 
North, Grandfather? 

GRANDFATHER (laughing ) 
I’m not quite that old! But I 
can remember the stories my 
grandfather used to tell about the 
boys in blue. One day President 
Lincoln visited their camp, and 
how proud they were then! This 
old picture shows some of them 
sitting around their campfire at 
night. 


No, 


it was" 


(As curtain rises, all lights are 
out. Civil War Soldiers are sit- 
ting around a campfire—200-watt 
bulb surrounded by red crepe 
paper and a framework of logs. 
Some recline; one reads a Bible 
by the light of the fire. There is 
a tent in the background. Chor- 
us sings first verse of the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” Curtain 
closes on chorus. ) 

poris—But Grandfather, in 
other wars why were we fight- 
ing? Was it always for freedom 
and justice? 

GRANDFATHER—We have been 
forced into some wars because 
other nations wanted to rule the 
world. They destroyed American 
lives and property, and interfered 
with our trade. They threatened 
our freedom for which we had 
sacrificed so much. 

BoB—Oh, was that why we 
fought World War I? 

GRANDFATHER—Yes, Bob. We 
tried hard to avoid that war, but 
it wasn’t possible. Enemy sub- 
marines kept blowing up our 
merchant ships. And so finally 
we entered the war on April 6, 
1917. (Continued on page 83) 





news*photo is brought to life wit 
simple costumes and much sincerity. 
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ANIMAL 


Bertha R. Hudelson 


ove - ad POO ~~ 





Fill in each blank with an ani- 
mal’s name. The name must rhyme 
with the other line in the verse. 

1, Although I think she’s much too 
fat, 

I love my fuzzy-wuzzy - - -. 

2. I hope my roly-poly - - - 

Will never, never grow up big. 
3. Each day as soon as I wake up 

I play and play with my 

new - --. 
4, I like the whiskers and the coat 

Of snow-white hair worn by my 
5. I wish someone would tell me 

how 

To be as carefree as my - - -. 


errors - os. a 


BOOK PEOPLE 


Elizabeth L. Heagy 





nnn 





Can you choose the right answer? 

1. Cinderella married a (prince, 
king, duke). 

2. Huckleberry Finn had (Jim, 
Tom, Ted) for a friend. 

3. The Pied Piper led rats into a 
(forest, mountain, river). 

4. Rip Van Winkle slept in the 
Catskills for (twenty, thirty, for- 


ty) years. 


oo aa 


A NOVEMBER ACROSTIC 


Jean C. Rice 





oon ~~ ~~. 





Fill in the blanks. Take the first 
letter of each word that fills a 
blank and you will have the name 
of a November holiday. 

1. Leaves grow on a ----. 


2. A----- pulls a wagon. 
3. - is the first letter of the 
alphabet. 

4. Squirrels hunt for - - - -. 

5. A ---- rules some countries. 
6. The - -- shines brightly 

7. A----- says, “‘s-s-s!” 

8. Hawaii is an - - - - - -. 


9. People move their furniture 
in a large - - -. 

10. She filled her pen with - - -. 

11. With a hammer Dick hit the 


12. We like to play - - - - -. 


THE SPANISH MERCHANT 
Effie Crawford 





One person goes out of the room. 
When the rest have thought of a 
familiar book or play, he returns 
and asks each in turn, “What are 
you selling?” They must answer 
by mentioning something that is in 
the book: ‘A flood,” ‘‘a fire,” “a 
child,” and so on. When the per- 
son who went out has guessed cor- 
rectly, another takes his place. 








WHO DID THIS? 


Elizabeth L. Heagy 





Who slept under the haystack? 
Who lost her sheep? 
Who talked with a wolf? 
Who put pussy in the well? 
. Who pulled pussy out of the 
well? 

6. Who fell from a wall? 

7. Who went up the hill? 

8. Who sat in a corner and ate 
his pie? 


wh Ne 
- —  - a 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of ‘Girls and Boys.” 


FIND THE HIDDEN PICTURES 
in This Thanksgiving Scene 


if you look carefully, you will find nine things to eat for Thanksgiving dinner. 
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A STRUTTING TURKEY 


Evelyn Civerolo 
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This turkey is made of construc- 
tion paper. The neck and head, and 
the tail feathers, are made separate- 
ly and fastened to the body with 
brass fasteners. The feathers are 
fringed at the tips and spread in a 
fan shape. The head and tail may 
be moved to make the turkey strut. 








SLIP L PELL LLL LLL IL ELOCS 


WHO AM I? 


Rosemary Rode 
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TOY-BOX PUZZLE 


Ettson Brooks 





The leader gives each player the 
name of a well-known book char- 
acter, making certain that the play- 
er knows enough about the story 
to impersonate his character. One 
after the other, each player must 
try, in silent pantomime, to give 
some clue to his character’s iden- 
tity. Rip Van Winkle, for instance, 
might pretend to be waking up, 
yawning and stretching, and then 
counting twenty on his fingers to 
indicate the number of years he has 
been sleeping. 

After every player has had a 
turn, each one whose identity has 
not been guessed gives a second 
clue, a third, and so on, until the 
name is guessed. 

Some characters to impersonate 
might be the Three Little Kittens, 
Queen of Hearts, Straw Ox, Little 
Red Ridinghood, Rumplestiltskin, 
Snow White, Little Black Sambo, 
or the Three Bears. 


CORNHUSK ANIMALS 


Camilla Walch Wiison 


For these animals, use only the 
cornhusks lying close to the ear. 
Spread them on a clean cloth in the 
hot sun to dry for a day or two. 
Soak a few husks in water, and then 
shake off and wrap the strips in a 
clean cloth. Cut only a few husks 
at a time for braiding. Cut thin 
strips for fine braids, wide ones for 
thick ones. With three strands, 
braid the husks, adding at irregular 
intervals to lengthen the braid. 

For all the animals except the 
donkey, make a long braid and 
then, with a tapestry needle and 
cornhusk for thread, sew the braid 
round and round as if you were 
making a rug. Cut the husks for 
sewing just wide enough to keep 
them from breaking. The ears, 


head, and feet of each animal are 
made separately. The rabbit’s tail 
is a cornhusk rosette; his whiskers 
are fine strips. The turtle’s head, 
tail, and feet are put on separate- 
ly. The eyes are black beads. In 
making the pig’s body, shape it 
at one end to form the snout. Its 
tail is sewed to the body so as to 
curl, 

The donkey’s body is merely a 
thick braid. Two other braids are 
fastened at their centers to make 
the legs. The head and ears are 
doubled braids. 

When the figures are done, place 
them between dampened cloths, and 
press until dry. Fasten a safety 
pin at the back and you can wear 
your animal as a lapel pin. 
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Can you rearrange the letters so 
they spell the names of toys? 
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FUN WITH PEGGY AND PETER 
Eveline Ward 





on 


worn 


The crowd had assembled in the 
game room. 

“Who can make the best tur- 
key?” asked Peggy. 

“Out of what?” Jay asked. 

Peter was placing an assortment 
of things in the center of each ta- 
ble. ‘Pine cones, potatoes, pipe 
cleaners, paper,” he said. 

“And that’s not all,” giggled 
Marybel, finding transparent tape 
and buttons. 

The turkeys were strange birds. 
Jay’s had a tail pleated like a fan. 
Tom peeled a potato and had an ele- 
gant white turkey with a paper- 
doily tail. But the prize went to 
Elinor, whose pine-cone_ turkey 
looked the most like a real bird. 
Her prize was a chocolate turkey. 

After they’d picked up thescraps 
and set their turkeys on the shelf, 
Pete lined up four guests. 

“You are to do these things at 
once,” he said. “Jump up and 
down, shake your head—” 

“That’s easy,” interrupted John, 
but Pete was going right on. 

“Rub your stomach, and pat 
your cheek,” he added. The four 
volunteers groaned but they tried. 

Then, one after another, each 
was blindfolded. He had to try to 
insert a key in a lock with the left 
hand.. Nobody was successful, ex- 
cept Bill, who was left-handed. 

“I smell something delicious,” 
sniffed Ruth. ‘Umm, it’s pop- 
corn!” And so it was. 

“The refreshments are simple,” 
Peggy explained, “because tomor- 
row is Thanksgiving.” 

“They’re just right,” said Jane, 
as she bit into a big juicy apple. 

*]’m thankful for popcorn,” said 
Marilyn. 

*\__and apples,” added Bill. 

‘and friends!” finished Ray 
enthusiastically. j 
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~ NOVEMBER CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Ruth Carver 
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ACROSS 


1. Indian friend of the Filgrims 
8. Adored 

10. Compass point 

12. Insect that gathers honey 

13. South America (Abbr.) 

14. Home of a wild beast 

16. Male child 

17. Expression of inquiry 

18. Accomplish 

19. Conjunction 

22. French coin 

24. Number (Abbr.) 

25. Kitchen dish 

27. Compass point 

28. Inn 

30. Who first had Thanksgiving? 


DOWN 


2. Boy’s nickname 

3. Angry crowd 

4. Above 

5. Behold 

6. Boy’s nickname 

7. Guests at first Thanksgiving 
9. Feast 

You and I 

13. Therefore 

Boy’s name 

16. Signal for help 

Negative 

Loud noise 

Upon 

Friend 

Neither Bill Jim may go. 
Third syllable of scale 

29. Rhode Island (Abbr.) 





MATCHING TEST 


Virginia Starbuck Horner 


oo. on DCD CCOCC+>+->+G+bbbbbbbbbb 





Match each animal with its call. 


l. bark a. rooster 
2. crow b. cow 

3. mew c. hen 

4. quack d. duck 
5. moo e. dog 

6. cluck f. cat 














THE SCIENCE CORNER 


Gladys Liljenberg 


RAFTS ARE FUN 


Would you like to make a raft 
out of straws? It is easy to make, 
and it’s fun to float. 





— 
— 





— 








Picture 1 














= 


So 


Cut nine drinking straws in half. 
Cut two strips of sticky tape, each 
about seven inches long. Put tape 
on table with sticky side up. Lay 
three straws across the tape about 
¥” from the end of the tape. Now 
bend the ends of each piece of tape 
over the straws, as in Picture 1. 


Picture 2 





Place the other fifteen straws 
side by side on the tape. Then bend 
the long ends of the tape over the 
other side of the straws so the 
straws are covered on both sides, 
as in Picture 2. 


Picture 3 





Cut three more straws in half, 
and place them over the tape in the 
other direction. Hold these straws 
in place with small pieces of tape. 
Picture 3 shows you how. 


Picture 4 




















Turn the raft over and float it 
in a pan of water, Put little toy 
animals or other things on the raft, 
as in Picture 4. What happens? 
How can you make the raft move? 

A tinier raft can be made the 
same way, using toothpicks instead 
of straws. It will float, but see 
what happens when you put small 
things on it. 


ONE-WAY TRAFFIC 
Boris Randolph 


There is a one-way road through 
the following maze. To find it, 
black out the blind alleys. The 





right road will make the outline of 
a famous American emblem. See if 
you can do it in ten minutes. 
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AUNT GRACES MAILBAG 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

The office cat Agnes is walking 
over my desk and making it very 
hard for me to write. Agnes both- 
ers me—I am not entirely sure she 
can’t read. She always follows my 
pencil in the most intelligent way. 
Every day I stop everything, carry 
Agnes to the front door, and put 
her outside. By and by I look up 
and she’s sitting patiently on the 
window ledge waiting to be let in. 

Do you like puzzles about words 
—the kind you unscramble and the 
kind you add to? Would you like 
more word puzzles, and less of 
Peggy and Peter? Do write and 
tell me about your hobbies and 
about the things you like best to do. 


Affectionately yours, 


hard Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I made a cardboard model of the 
first train. I’d like to make a 
wooden one, but carving is so hard. 

Burton Winters 
New Jersey 


Try pine wood or balsa. Use a 
sharp knife or a safety-razor blade 
—and Be Careful! 


WHAT 


Jean C. 


To finish this puzzle, start with 
the number 1 and draw a line from 
one dot to another. See what you 
have made and write its name on 
the line in the poem. 
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Dear Aunt Grace, 
I like to read “Girls and Boys.” 
What does the word “Spuxim” 
in your October letter mean? 
Almeda Shay 
Colorado 


Spell it backwards, Almeda, and 
see what it says. 


Dear Aunt Grace, 

I enjoyed reading your letter very 
much. I have three hobbies. They 
are collecting paper dolls, making 
paper-doll clothes, and collecting 
stamps. One of my girl friends used 
to have a big cedar chest full of 
paper dolls, but she gave some of 
them away. Now she has 82 paper 
dolls. By the time I’m grown up, 
I'll have lots of stamps. I would 
like to know if you have any more 
hobbies than you mentioned in your 
letter. 

Jorene Burgess 
Alabama 


I always loved paper dolls, too. 
Making my own Christmas cards is 
one of my hobbies. They’d all be 
made of cut paper, if I could be sure 
of finding someone to paste for me. 
You know how I feel about pasting! 


IS IT? 


Rice 


“Gobble, gobble,” I say. 
“Pll eat and then I'll play.” 
Poor doesn’t know, 





you see, 
That on Thanksgiving, he’s for me. 
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Teachers’ He ‘Ip-One - Another Club 





AID IN ARITHMETIC 
CECILIA VITS 


FTER percentage has been in- 
A troduced to my _ seventh 
grade, and the pupils have had 
enough isolated facts on which to 
build experiences, they collect 
clippings pertaining to percentage 
from newspapers, magazines, ad- 
vertisements, and circulars. In- 
terpretations of these materials 
are made, and the clippings are 
used in the following way. 

A clipping is selected and is 
pasted on notebook paper. Then 
an original problem is written for 
it, and solved. To accompany 
this, the pupils also choose a sim- 
ilar problem from their text and 
solve it. When the notebooks are 
completed they show problems 
pertaining to commission, dis- 
count, interest, and so on. 

Since the material available 
for this project is abundant, a 
limit thas to be set on the number 
of clippings to be utilized. Each 
pupil selects one clipping for his 
problem and is allowed an extra 
page for any others related to 
sports. In discount, each must 
have three types of clippings and 
their accompanying problems, 
which deal with percentage of 
discount, fraction off, and reg- 
ular and reduced price. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 8 for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words'in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








AUDIENCE RULES 


AMY -]. KING 


it takes to make a good audi- 
ence led our first-grade children 
to make these rules. 


Bye omee regarding what 


Keep your feet still. 

Keep your hands still. 

Keep your voice still. 

Use your eyes. 

Use your ears. 

If you will remember these five 
things you will enjoy the program 
of the play. 

Since this conversation, there 
has been a noticeable improve- 
ment in our auditorium manners, 
and programs are enjoyed more. 





Connecticut.—My fifth- and _ sixth- 
grade pupils and i will be very much 
pleased to exchange letters, picture 
post cards, and local products with 
children and teachers from schools in 
other states and countries. Our town 
was named in 1668. Many interesting 
historical events have taken place 
here. We are but a few miles from 
the birthplace of Uncas, the Indian 
chief; also very near the Lantern Hill 
Indian Reservation. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Dolores B. Parkhurst, R.D. 3, 


Norwich, Connecticut 


lowa.—My pupils of all eight grades 
would like to correspond with pupils 
in other schools. We wish to exchange 
post cards and products and hear 
about your everyday work. We live 
in central lowa where the “tall corn 
grows.” Address Mrs. Marjorie 
Knapp, Newburg, lowa 


Kentucky.-My pupils of the fifth 
grade, Newburg School, Buechel, Ken- 
tucky, would like to exchange corre- 
spondence with pupils in other schools. 
Address: Mrs. Daisy K. Fox, 709 East 
Breckinridge Street, Louisville 3, Ken- 
tucky 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


NEW BULLETIN BOARD 
JOSEPHINE McPHERSON 


o you have a blackboard at 
D the back of the room which 
is rarely used? Do you mount and 
paste or tape pictures on it? A 
good idea is to paint the board a 
solid color with powder paint. 
Mix it to a thinner-than-paste 
consistency. Dark blue or dark 
green gives the best result. It will 
provide a rich and colorful back- 
ground for posters, pictures, or 
charts. The use of a larger col- 
ored area gives continuity that is 
lost when various colored back- 
grounds are used. 


COMPOSITION HOUR 


M. JEANNE SIMS 


N My Classes, I found my pu- 
pils dreading the idea of writ- 
ing compositions. To them it was 
an everlasting task of selecting a 
topic, writing, and reading com# 
positions. One day I prepared a 


number of pairs of opening and. 


closing sentences. I cut each pair 
of sentences apart and _ passed 
them to different pupils. Half 
the class had closing sentences; 
the other half had opening sen- 
tences. 

I explained that the plan was 
to see how many ideas each could 
develop from his one sentence so 
that he might have a lively, inter- 
esting composition. I also empha- 
sized that somewhere in the room 
each had a partner who was 
working on the same composition 
—but with a different sentence. 
The pupils were interested. Aft- 
er a time,-we began to hear their 
compositions. ‘They were excel- 
lent. Each pupil eagerly listened 
to the compositions of the others, 
and held up his hand as soon as 
he had “discovered” his partner 
in the game. Since that time we 
have had repeated requests to 
play “that partner game” in any 
Spare time we have, because we 
enjoy it so much. 





THIS free service is open to teachers and ‘pupils in the first eight 


grades. 
your own. 


You may reply_.to the notices given here or send in one of 
In such a notice, try to mention some point of special 


interest in your locality. Plan to have your pupils answer all letters 
received—at least those received during the six weeks following pub- 
lication of your notice. All notices must be concerned chiefly with 
the exchange of correspondence, give complete addresses, and be 


signed by the teachers themselves. 


Send notices early, addressed to: 


Club Exchange, Tue Instructor, Dansville, NY. 


Michigan.—The teacher and pupils 
of a one-room rural school in central 
Michigan would like to exchange let- 
ters, cards, products, and so on, with 
teachers and pupils anywhere in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
We are not far from Saginaw Bay. 
Address all mail to: Miss Agnes E. 
Palmer, R.D. 4, Gladwin, Michigan. 


Michigan.—The pupils of Holling 
School in Jackson County, including 
kindergarten to sixth grade, would 
like to exchange letters with other 
pupils. Our children live in a good 
farming country and near a beautiful 
lake. Address all correspondence to: 
Mrs. Dorothy Hoffman, R.D., Rives 
Junction, Michigan. 


Nowember 1949 


Montana.—My pupils would like to 
exchange letters and pictures with oth- 
er school children in either a rural or 
a city school. Our school is in ranch 
country. Address: Mrs. Gertrude 
Gilman, O'Fallon School, Ekalaka, 
Montana. 


New York.—My fifth-grade pupils 
and I should like to exchange post 
cards, souvenirs, and letters with other 
pupils and teachers in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, and else- 
where. Our state is rich in scenic 
beauty, legends, and historical mate- 
rial of the French and Indian War 
and Revolutionary War periods. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Gladys E. Morley, Phoe- 
nix High School, Phoenix, New York. 


Philip pines.—My class of the mixed- 
ages group wishes to correspond with 
children of other schools in the United 
States and foreign countries. We will 
exchange letters, post cards, pictures, 
snapshots, and souvenirs. The island 
of Negros abounds in beautiful pano- 
ramas made by nature. We are living 
in a little agricultural town called the 
“rice granary of Negros.” Through- 
out the archipelago the people speak 
different dialects, but English is taught 
in school. Address correspondence to: 
Mrs. Encarnacion Magsipoc, 75 Ma- 
gallanes Street, Valladolid, Negros 
Occidental, Philippines. 


Tennessee.—The pupils of the fifth 
and sixth grades at Summitville School 
would like to exchange letters with 
pupils in schools in the United States 
and its territories. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Paul Huffman, Summitville, 
Tennessee. 


Wisconsin.—The seventh-grade pu- 
pils of Gillett Grade School would 
like to exchange letters with other 
seventh-grade pupils in schools any- 
where. Address: Mrs. Ernest Benrer, 
Gillett, Wisconsin. 
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The Chinese call it 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request, Address The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 
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With singular appropriateness, the Chinese symbols for Coca-Cola 
translate to the elementary meaning of “the drink that makes the 
mouth happy.” Legendary Cathay—once the goal of occidental ex- 
plorers—has made its own discovery of one of the simple treasures of the 
western world: delicious, refreshing Coca-Cola. The Orient has learned 
to play refreshed and work refreshed—with wholesome Coca-Cola, 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


counselor in that field, in care of Tue INSTRUCTOR, 


IF YOU need help in pupil guidance, or in teaching 
arithmetic, art, health, language, music, reading, 
science, or social studies; or if you wish to know 
how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in the appropriate column, or will be sent you 
by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Soctal Studies 


HANNAH M. LINDAHL 
Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, Public Schools, 

Mishawaka, Indiana 








Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 





Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 





Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Professor of Education, 
State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York 








How may the social-studies program in 
the middle grades be adapted to indi- 
vidual differences? 


In any class there will very like- 
ly be wide differences in experi- 
ential background, in breadth of 
concepts, in vocabulary develop- 
ment, and in learning ability. 

These suggestions may help you. 

1. Study your children to see 
what may be reasonably expected 
of each member of the class. 

2. Arouse the interest of the en- 
tire class in a unit in the social 
studies by giving an introductory 
presentation of the unit that will 
stimulate the children to suggest 
questions and points on which they 
would like information. 

3. Provide a variety of reading 
references for different levels of 
ability; then every child will be 
successful in securing pertinent in- 
formation for his contribution. 

4. Challenge children of high 
ability by assigning more difficult 
references for special reports. 


° 


Please advise me concerning the type 
of first-grade program that will be of 
interest to parents and trustees. 


Although parents and school 
trustees enjoy seeing children’s art 
work, and find entertainment in 
watching them take part in plays 
or musical programs, they are 
particularly interested in knowing 
whether first-graders are learning 
to read. For that reason, many 
first-grade teachers have discovered 
that the type of program which 
brings the most enthusiastic 
sponse is one in which reading has 
a large part. 

The reading activities in a pro- 
gram may be closely related to a 
unit in the social studies, such as 
the community or the community 
workers. Reading materials such 
as the following may be used. 

1. Charts which the children 
have developed in group discus- 
sion. Some charts will tell about 
trips taken by the class to commu- 
nity centers such as the post office. 
Other charts will contain informa- 
tion gained while studying the unit. 

2. Stories from some of their 
readers in which community work- 
ers are important characters. 

3. Explanatory sentences to ac- 
company original pictures drawn 
by the pupils to illustrate the unit. 


re- 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Do you think that a teacher of the kin- 
dergarten should teach arithmetic to 
her children? 


It is necessary to know what is 
meant by “teaching arithmetic” in 
order to answer this question. If 
it means learning number combi- 
nations, the answer is emphatical- 
ly no; if it means building number 
concepts through everyday activ- 
ities, the answer is yes. 

The kindergarten teacher must 
know how to explore and capitalize 
on cues which the pupils give. One 
pupil in a kindergarten asked this 
question of another pupil, “In 
which house on my street do you 
live?” The teacher had six chil- 
dren stand in line and then she 
taught them the ordinal numbers 
from one to six. The pupils ar- 
ranged different objects until they 
were able to designate the first, 
second, or fifth thing. Finally, the 
group went to a near-by street and 
ranked the houses in a given block. 
Then each pupil found out the 
position of his house on the block. 
In this way the pupils learned a 
few ordinal numbers meaningfully. 
There were readiness and purpose- 
fulness in this learning. A kin- 
dergarten teacher should have her 
pupils build number concepts. 


° 


Please mention ways in which I can 
teach the idea of place value to my 
third-grade class. 


I suggest that you use several 
different devices to show the mean- 
ing of place value in numbers. 
Use any of the following means. 

1. An abacus with nine beads 
on a rod. There is no need for a 
tenth bead, because the rod per- 
forms the same function as zero to 
hold a place in a number. 

2. A place-value pocket which 
has pockets made of wood or cloth 
and designated tens, ones. Cards 
or splints may be used to represent 
a number. Thus, 23 may be rep- 
resented as 2 bundles of ten each 
and 3 ones. 

3. A wooden block which 
tains two parallel columns of nine 
holes per column. The one col- 
umn represents tens and the other 
column represents ones. A wooden 
peg or pencil inserted in a column 
represents the number of that unit. 
Thus, a peg on the third hole of 
the ten’s column represents 30. 


con- 
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Where can I find a list of free and in- 
expensive materials on science and oth- 
er elementary-school subjects? 


This reference will be helpful. 
Free and Inexpensive Learning 
Materials (Division of Suryeys and 
Field Services, George Pedbody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn.; $.25). 


e 


Hlow would you go about giving chil- 
dren a chance to choose and plan some 
of their science activities? 


Try .first, if possible, to identify 
their major interests in_ science. 
Talk with them; observe the things 
they bring to your room; suggest to 
them various possibilities for study ; 
and listen to their questions. From 
this beginning, formulate problems 
for study. They may seem at first 
to be insignificant, but as the dis- 
cussion progresses, they may be re- 
stated. If they are truly questions 
to which children wish to know the 
answers, the pupils will eagerly 
suggest ways of finding the answers. 
These will probably include such 
things as reading, experimenting, 
observing, taking a field trip, look- 
ing at pictures, and similar activi- 
Under the guidance of the 
teacher, the pupils may continue to 
plan how these activities are to be 
carried on. 

If pupils are inexperienced at 
making their own choices and do- 
ing their own planning, the first 
attempts to do so may well be slow. 
Progress will be gradual. As the 
pupils gain confidence in working 
and planning together, the results 
will be most gratifying. 


ties. 


a . 


Please suggest a reference book which 
may be used to identify science objects 
that children bring to school. 


Fieldbook of Natural History, by 
E. Laurence Palmer (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18; $5.00), is a complete 
key to identification of rocks and 
minerals, and the animal and plant 
kingdoms. It contains illustrations 
and descriptions of specimens that 
are common throughout the United 
States. There is also a section on 
star identification. You will find it 
useful in identifying rocks, flowers, 
ferns, shells, fungus plants, insects, 
reptiles, birds, and many other 
kinds of specimens. 


Should I have a separate daily period 


for handwriting for pupils in my 
eighth grade? 
Daily periods for practicing 


handwriting skills are not recom- 
mended in the upper grades. Each 
pupil should write his papers for 
all classes as neatly and correctly 
as possible—in terms of handwrit- 
ing as well as language. The pv- 
pils who show definite weaknesses 
should be given remedial teaching 
two or three times a week for not 
more than ten or fifteen minutes. 


Sf 


Should I require a pupil to write his 
composition over? I understand this 
method is considered old-fashioned. 


In general, it is believed that a 
pupil will learn more by writing a 
new composition after he has been 
led to see where his first one is 
weak. That is, he should apply the 
skills in writing a fresh theme. 
However, a pupil who has been 
deliberately careless and who knows 
how to do a good job may some- 
times be required to copy it over in 
satisfactory form. Of course, a 
composition that is to be included 
in a booklet or in a display of some 
kind may be copied over, the first 
writing having been in preliminan 
form though as correct as possible. 


. 


What is the modern way for scheduling 
the language arts in the “daily pro 
gram” in the elementary grades? 


In the modern school, the daily 
program is a flexible one so that, 
while there is provision for every 
phase of the curriculum in the pro- 
gram, there can be shifts to take 
care of new interests or a need for 
prolonged study of a particular les 
son. The program is planned in 
blocks of time; for instance, af 
hour and a half for the language 
arts, a similar period for social 
studies and health, and so on. 
Then the teacher can have mor 
time for reading one day and for 
language another, within the lam 
guage-arts period. Teachers try to 
give a true balance in the time as 
signed to each subject over a week's 
time; but there is no prescribed 
amount on a single day. Usually 
the language arts and the social 
studies come in the same half day 
so as to allow for as much inter 
relationship as possible. 


Al 











How America Worxs.... 
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|S ipmmocatd can be written many ways—in 
terms of treaties, politics, and war—or the 
less spectacular yet enduring developments 
which have contributed so riiuch to man’s free- 
dom and well-being. The evolution of canning 
in the nineteenth century represents just such 
true progress. Getting food had always taken 
most of man’s time and effort. Canning pro- 
vided him with a good variety of wholesome 
foods regardless of the season. This gave man 
the time and opportunity to help create the 
world we enjoy today. ; 








The first canned foods were costly French products, 
hand-packed in glass. Then an English inventor devel- 


oped a curiosity—the tin can. 














But it was not until canning came 
to America that it became a thriv- 
ing business. In America men had 
the incentive to create new 
products and improve processing 
methods. Here initiative and abil- 
ity were rewarded. An expanding, 
progressive people offered a ready 
market for new goods. 
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The Civil War gave the canning industry its 


first real test. Packaged rations were needed to 
accompany armies into the field. 
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Manufacturers experimented and 
stepped up production. They in- 
troduced canned foods to people 
who never heard of them before. 
Demand increased. But canners 
were few and methods crude. The 
time was ripe for a leader of vision. 





Meanwhile, Henry Heinz was growing the best kitchen 
garden of any boy around Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Gifted with a “green thumb” and a lot of ambition, 
young Henry was soon selling his surplus. The basket on 
his arm became a wheelbarrow, then a horse and wagon. 














—4 At sixteen he was a gardener- 
=. merchant dealing with stores 
as far away as Pittsburgh. 
One day he discovered that 
horse-radish was put up in 
green glass bottles to conceal 
the turnip “filler” This gave 
him an idea... he would pack 
genuine horse-radish in clear 
glass bottles. 


























In one room of this home he began grating and bot- 
tling his own-grown horse-radish. He.resolved to give 
his customers pure food products made from the best 
ingredients, prepared by home-style recipes. This was 
a common thing. But he did it uncommonly well. 
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Grocers clamored for more. Soon other country- 
style delectables were added, and their won- 
derful home flavor readily won them a place on 
America’s pantry shelves. 








Today, because of the manufac- 
ture of ready prepared foods 
such as the 57 Varieties, a vast 
amount of time and energy is 
released for people to take part 
in other activities. It is progress 
like this that enables us to enjoy 
a constantly improving way of 


The little kitchen expanded to the whole house and 
overflowed into a neighboring building. By the turn 
of the century this thriving young firm had begun build- 
ing its impressive home plant—now a landmark on the 
north banks of the Allegheny River in Pittsburgh. 





life here in America. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 


Ithaca, New York 





Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Associate Professor of Education, 
University of California, 

Los Angeles 








Reading 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 





Health 


MAY HARE 


Health Education Co-ordinator, 
Kansas State Board of Health, 
Topeka, Kansas 








Should the teacher, to save time, use 
notes without stems on the blackboard 
when teaching music reading? 


A closed or quarter note always 
has a stem. Why confuse the child 
by giving something that must be 
unlearned? 


* 
Tell me about rhythm bands, Are they 
good for chiidren in the primary 
grades of school? 
Rhythm bands are not music. 


If handled well, a rhythm band 
may be helpful to children, but it 
takes a very skillful teacher to have 
a good rhythm band. Sometimes 
it can be disrupting to all school- 
room order with very little gained. 


& 


Should a ladder for teaching the scale 
be used before the staff is presented to 
music classes? 


No. Music isn’t read from lad- 
ders. Direct methods in teaching 
music are preferable. The time 


given for music in schools is gener- 
ally limited. In the early grades 
ear training is much more impor- 
tant than eye training. If the ear 
training is neglected in the early 
grades, it may be everlastingly too 
late, while the rudiments of music 
and reading music can be taught 
casily to adults. 


e 


How and in what grade at the elemen- 
tary level should notes, rests, staff, and 
so on, be presented? 


Since we would not present the 
symbols for reading English before 
a child had a considerable vocab- 
ulary of words and sentences, so it 
is better for a child to have a vo- 
cabulary of songs and song phrases 
and to know the Italian syllables 
(do, re, mi, and so on) before he 
is shown the symbols by which he 
is later to read this language of 
singing. 

Draw a staff on the blackboard 
and say, “This is a staff.” “This is 
a clef sign.” As the symbols are 


used, name them until they be- 
come a part of the child’s knowl- 
edge 

After the children know music 


phrases, or groups of tunes, these 
may be placed on the blackboard— 
just the ones with which the chil- 
dren are familiar, such as do, ti, 
do; do, ti, la, ti, do; do, ti, la, so, 
using whole notes on the staff. 
Later, when the class is ready 
for measure signatures, quarter 


notes, and half notes, teach them 
off the staff. 
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Where may we obtain slidefilms on 
community life for use with our 
primary-grade social-studies units? 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II- 
linois, has produced a series of 
slidefilms on community workers 
for use in primary grades. Titles 
are: The Policeman, The Fireman, 
The Mailman, and The Doctor. 
Each slidefilm is correlated with a 
previously produced classroom mo- 
tion picture on the same subject 
and may be used in conjunction 
with the films. Descriptive litera- 
ure will be sent free upon request. 


e 


Please list some suggestions for pro- 
ducing good teaching pictures for sixth- 
grade social-studies classes. 


The basic rule to follow in pho- 
tographing good teaching pictures 
is to strive for simplicity. Avoid 
crowding the picture with distract- 
ing details. Each picture should 
tell its own story and make its 
point. If a series of ideas is to be 
taught, it is better to make a pic- 
ture for each idea than to try to 
include them all in one shot. For 
simplicity use plain backgrounds. 

A second rule is to strive for 
human interest. Personalities which 
appear in the pictures should be 
suited to the age level to be taught. 
Close-up shots are more interesting 
than those taken from a distance. 

Third, strive for technical excel- 
lence and good contrast. Pictures 
which are below standard in qual- 
ity suffer by comparison with those 
which children are accustomed to 
secing in magazines and in adver- 
tising. Study the pictures in the 
pictorial magazines for ideas, meth- 
ods of handling content, lighting, 
and composition. 


* 


We have purchased a slide lantern. 
May we use a more brilliant lamp than 
that which came with the lantern? 


Check with your dealer to deter- 
mine the maximum number of 
watts in a projection lamp which 
your lantern is designed to accom- 
modate. If it will take a more 
brilliant lamp, then you may make 
the change with safety. One should 
never use a projection lamp of 
higher power in watts than that 
specified by the manufacturer of a 
lantern. Lamps of lower wattage 
may be used but, of course, the 
brilliance of the projected image 
on the screen will be decreased. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, 


How are reading skills affected by the 
integrated curriculum plan combining 
reading, language, and social studies? 


Reports indicate that the com- 
prehension, understanding, ability 
to co-ordinate and use materials 
from several sources, and general 
interest in reading in the content 
areas are definitely better where 
the integrated plan is used. 


4 


I have a group of very slow second- 
grade pupils. How can I prepare them 
for third grade by next spring? 


If you are thinking of ability to 
read third-grade materials as readi- 
ness for third grade, it will prob- 
ably be impossible to get them 
ready this year. If these pupils 
are socially adjusted, they should 
continue to work with the present 
group but all reading activities 
and materials should be on the lev- 
el of difficulty of each child. Do 
not attempt to push these pupils 
beyond their capacity for growth 
and achievement. 

Children in a third grade may 
be reading materials ranging from 
first-grade level to fifth-grade level, 
according to the individual. 


«+ 


Can you tell me whether it is true that 
the most rapid readers are better read- 
ers than those who read more slowly? 


Speed of reading and compre- 
hension depend on a number of 
factors. Gifted children who think 
rapidly naturally can read and 
comprehend faster than children 
with slower thought processes. 
They also read with better under- 
standing than less gifted children. 
Speed should not be emphasized 
with the idea that it is the keynote 
of good reading and comprchen- 
sion. 

Rate of reading depends upon 
the difficulty of the material, famil- 
iarity with the content and vocab- 
ulary, and the purpose for which 
the reading is done. 

If the purpose is to get the gen- 
eral idea or story sequence of rel- 
atively easy material, the rate may 
well be rather rapid. If the aim is 
to get technical details or other 
difficult material, the rate will be 
slower. 

It is desirable to develop the 
highest speed of reading in accord 
with the general intelligence of the 
reader, the difficulty of the materi- 
al, and the purpose of reading the 
particular type of material. 


REFER TO 


THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 74. 
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The children make fun of an overweight 
second-grader but to his mother he is 
just a healthy boy. What can I do? 


I suggest that you appeal to both 
his mother and his father. The boy | 
may have some physical disturb. 
ance, which could be remedied, or 
he may have bad eating habits. He 
should be helped before scrious 
personality changes take _ place. 
Your school or public-health nurse | 
will be glad to counsel with the 
boy’s parents. 

Meanwhile teach the other chil- 
dren to be sympathetic and under- 
standing. Making fun of someone 
does not promote a fine spirit of 
working together. Much emotion- 
al strain is bound to develop. 





a2 


Can you recommend a high-quality den- 
tal educational film suitable for grades 
four through eight? 


A new 16 mm. sound film, en- 
titled Jt’s Your Health, has been 
prepared for children from nine to 
twelve. Book through Dr. John R. 
Able, Southern California State 
Dental Association, 903 Crenshaw 
Blvd., Los Angeles 6. 

Teachers who are interested in 
other grades may want to use 
Winky—The Watchman, for grades 
1-4, and About Faces, for junior 
high schools. These films may) 
be rented from American Dental? 
Association, 222 E. Superior St, 
Chicago. 


+ 


In my state, quarantine for contagious 
diseases is optional with local health 
officers. Can I exclude pupils as before? 


You are a specialist in education, 
not in health laws, so I would sug- 
gest that you abide by the decision 
of your local health officer. Many 
states are rethinking the quarantin- 
ing problem in the light of new dis- 
coveries, and I am sure that it is 
safe to follow your state health 
program. 


My principal recommends that we keep 
several combs for the use of habitually 
untidy children. Is this unsanitary? 


Yes, it is unsanitary. Further- 
more, it is psychologically incorrect. 
Children should be encouraged to 
assume responsibility for their own 
appearance. If your principal in- 
sists that you keep combs on hand, 
put them in a disinfectant solution, 
as is done in beauty shops. How- 
ever, why not try to make your 
principal aware of the importance 
of good personal health habits? 
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Our Clip Clothespin Board 


VIVIAN E. LAUBACH 


Teacher, Kindergarten, Elementary School, La Jolla, California 


any teachers provide a clip 
M clothespin with which each 
child may clip together his rubbers 
or overshoes before putting them 
away during school hours. Keeping 
track of such clips when not in use 
presented something of a problem 
until we devised a name chart with 
space to fasten a clip beside each 
name. (See diagram.) We were 
gratified to find that our clip board, 
as we called it, reduced confusion 
at arrival and dismissal times, and 
we soon discovered that it gave 
valuable reading experience as well. 

Our clip board consists of a 
heavy sheet of cardboard on which 
are printed the names of all chil- 
dren in the class. A wooden clip 
clothespin for each child is print- 
ed with his name and clipped be- 
side his name on the board, when 
not in use. 

In printing the names on the clip 
board, be sure to leave a half-inch 
margin at the outer edges, so the 
names will not be partially hidden 
when the clips are on the board. 

Some of the values of the clip 
board are: 

1. It provides an orderly way of 
caring for rubbers or boots. 

2. It prevents losses and mix-ups 
of overshoes. 

3. It encourages habits of neat- 
ness and self-reliance. 





4. It provides an automatic 
check on missing clips. 
5. It provides opportunity for 


the recognition of in a 
meaningful situation. 

6. It directs attention to similar- 
ities and differences in names. 

7. It encourages counting in a 
new situation. 

The clip board may be hung 
near the coat hooks, where each 
child may find his own clip and 
fasten his own rubbers or boots to- 
gether. Or it may be brought to 
the group meeting where clips are 
claimed individually or by groups. 
(“All children whose names begin 
with A, come get your clips.”) 


names 
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One - Treatment 


Method for 
STUDENTS 
HEAD LICE 


Just One Treatment... Cuprex Kills Lice, 
Kills Nits, Protects against Reinfestation 


Its Liquid 
Easy to Apply 
Easy to Remove 


A Merck Produc uct 


MERCK & CO., Ine 


INSECTICIDE 
In 2oz. and 402z. bottles 
At Your Drugstore 


RAHWAY WN J 








in | Music 
Education 




















Music appreciation starts with musical enjoyment—and the enjoyment 
is enhanced when the music is heard in its natural setting of story and 
action. 

That's why teachers will find a big ally in the radio program which 
dramatizes music—“The Railroad Hour,” presenting the world’s most 
memorable operettas and musical comedies. 

Famous musical shows which have won the acclaim of millions are 
recreated—with the high lights of story and music brought to all by a 
lively interplay of song, dramatization and action-speeding narration. 

Every Monday night “The Railroad Hour” will feature Gordon 
MacRae, who as a motion picture, radio and recording star has a great 
and growing appeal for young people. Every Monday night he will be 
co-starred with an outstanding guest artist. 

So, here’s a new aid for the teacher—a radio program which makes 
good music live—which, through class discussion, can serve as'a bridge 
between the active world of busy boys and girls and the reflective 
world of music appreciation. 

Here’s a weekly program that is not only yours to enjoy—but to use 
—“The Railroad Hour”—every Monday night, over the network of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 
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Z-wew GRADED 


BREAKFAST UNITS 


for health education classes 


For teaching the better 
breakfast lesson . . . two 
health education units 
edited by Laura Oftedal, 
Laboratory School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Each 
unit is a compilation of 
helpful teaching material 
on breakfast and consists 
of teacher’s manual, a 
full color classroom cal- 
endar, and 30 students’ 
work sheets. 


FOR GRADES 1: 2° 3 


yf 7 A CLASSROOM 
won j~ BREAKFAST 
7 aE: PARTY 
{ | 44 and Other 


Classroom Activities 


24-Page Teacher's Menval gives complete 
instruction with illustrations for conduct- 
ing a classroom breakfast party . . . more 
than a dozen teaching suggestions for 
graded pupil activities . . . authoritative 
background breakfast nutrition facts. Breek- 
fast Celender correlates monthly breakfast 
activities. 30 Students’ Notebook Folders may 
be integrated with language, reading, and 
artwork. 


POR GRADES 1+ 2+ 3 
Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, IN IND 
135 South La Sallie Street, C ™-™ 3, Mii. 


Please send me FREE New Breakfast 
Teaching Unit for GRADES 1+ 2+3 
a 

PLEASE PRINT 
Address 
City... Zone.___State 


“eee eee eneneeeeeeeenenenene 


| b 
ener 
ah 
ae BREAKFAST LAYS 
and Other 


hare ee Pies 
. y Classroem Aciivities 


28-pege Teecher's Menval supplies play 
outline, illustrated costume ideas, and dia- 
logue for two better breakfast plays .. . 
graded suggestions for functional use of 
students’ work sheets . . . and the latest 
breakfast nutrition facts. Breekfest Calender 
stimulates interest in the good breakfast 
lesson. 30 Students’ Work Sheets provide 
meaningful learning experiences. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


A research and ed I end devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinoia 





\FREE POR GRADES 4+5+6 





Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. IN9 
he South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


send me FREE New Breakfast 
Teaching Unit for GRADES 4° 5 « 6. 


Name. 





PLEASE PRINT 
Address___ 


City. 7one_._._ State 


*eeeeeeeeenenee 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Guidance 


PAUL L. HILL 
Psyc hologist, Department 
of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Iliinois 








Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








What can I do to help a bright child 
who makes self-depreciative and de- 
rogatory remarks about himself? 


There are two common causes 
for such behavior. The child may 
have been praised and compliment- 
ed so much by parents, friends, 
and teachers that he craves an ab- 
normal amount of such recogni- 
tion, not for his effort but for his 
“brightness.” He may put forth 
less effort (and thus merit less 
praise) than someone less bright 
who works harder. But people 
have a tendency to praise children 
for the quality of their work (or 
their looks) regardless of other fac- 
tors. Thus the bright children have 
easy success, and it is so stimulat- 
ing that they demand more. Self- 
depreciation is often an inverted 
form of self-praise and is a tech- 
nique which calls forth reassur- 
ances about ability. 

A second cause for this kind of 
response is the result of expecting 
so much of the bright child that 
he seldom has the experience of 
feeling that he is succeeding. Al- 
ways he has the feeling, or he is 
told directly, that he could and 
should have done much better. He 
really feels inadequate, and his 
comments are not a bid for praise, 
but reflect his real feeling. 

The treatment of the in- 
stances is, of course, quite differ- 
ent. The first child needs liberal 
praise for his effort and construc- 
tive attitudes, but less attention to 
those better-than-average products 
of his which, nevertheless, cost him 
relatively little effort. The second 
child needs more real appreciation 
for what he actually produces, as 
well as for his effort. 


o 


To what extent do you consider that 
left-handedness is a factor in reading 
difficulties? 


two 


There was a belief that left- 
handedness was caused by a condi- 
tion of the brain which also made 
learning to read more difficult. 
The evidence, however, is not as 
clear-cut as was once thought, and 
recent studies tend to minimize 
the importance of left-handedness. 
If harsh methods have been used 
to try to change handedness, emo- 
tions may have developed that in- 
terfere with learning. In any event, 
one is seldom justified in giving 
up efforts to teach a child to read 
because of assumed brain structure 
indicated by left-handedness. 


BEFORE 
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MAKING USE OF THIS FREE 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING 


What kind of paints work best when 
making designs on corrugated card- 
board? Do crayons work? 


Tempera paints are better than 
water color. No, crayons do not 
work well. The corrugated board 
is usually dull in color. The bright 
tempera paints are needed to give 
life to the design. 

a 
our Christmas 


We begin to design 


cards in November. Please suggest 
some ways to make them. 
Have children cut holes the 


shapes of trees, bells, and wreaths. 
Drawing paper can be used. 

Using these stencils, have the 
children draw with crayons inside 
the holes as they lay the stencils on 
pieces of drawing paper. Freehand 
they may write or print a message. 


Use the same stencils. — Place 
them under pieces of manila draw- 
ing paper. With broken peeled 


crayons about an inch long rub 
over the paper covering the stencil. 

Draw with colored wax crayons 
some Christmas designs. Press hard 
on the crayons. Cover the entire 
paper with tempera paint. It will 
run off the crayon designs. 


© 


Would you please suggest some ways 
to make the painting of Pilgrims in- 
teresting? 


When children use tempera 
paints and large pieces of paper 
they can make Pilgrims very dra- 
matic. Clothes may be painted 
dull shades of red, green, blue, yel- 
low, and violet by mixing black and 
white with each color. Soft grays 
may be made by mixing subdued 
colors with white. The painting of 
the Pilgrims then becomes an artis- 
tic problem with a real challenge 
to make a beautiful picture. Pure 
black for hat, shoes, and a few 
trees, and pure white for snow, 
help. 
Children also like to model Pil- 
grim men and women out of the 
clay that hardens, making them 
very solid like a marble statue. 


© 


When my fourth-graders shellac over 
their clay figures, the colors look dir- 
ty. How can we correct this? 


We don’t shellac the white and 
pale yellow figures. We shellac the 
darker colors. Then if the shellac 
looks dirty it doesn’t show. Small 
children usually have difficulty 
shellacking white and pale colors. 


SERVICE, REFER 
QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 


TO 
74. 
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GOLDEN BOOK OF PROGRAMS. A 
wealth of program material for holidays 








Some 
quiet 
enter. 














































and special observances throughout the | t 
school year. Consists of 128 pages ot W nieryg 
Plays, Recitations, Songs, Choral Read. | bottle: 
ings, and Rhythms. Accompanying illustra- ers. j 
tions supply hints on appropriate costum- ae also t 
ing. Chronologically arranged, all contents Mi seat th 
; are completely cross-indexed. cke 
} Sturdy Paper-Bound Edition, postpaid, pid ] 
$1.50 one Cl 
Special Hard-Back Edition, postpaid, (@/nish, 
$2.00 ( Bbottles 
Hito coll 
RHYTHM BAND BOOK. Working in a | TEA 
) rhythm band develops a feeling for { 
rhythm, prepares children for later instru. { that a 
ment work, and increases enjoyment of is to 1 
music in all forms. All necessary directions becaus 
for starting and directing a rhythm band school 
are included, as well as 38 pages of { . 
? waltzes, marches, and favorite instrumen- |) now W 
,] tal classics. Henry 
; Sturdy Paper-Bound Edition, postpaid, { favori 
$1.50 (t (He 
; Special Hard-Back Edition, postpaid, | TEA‘ 
; $2.00 { Bstudie: 
; \Jappre 
STORIES TO READ OR TELL. 139 pages of | Poelievi 
the best stories from the pages of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, plus some stories never be- | peace. 
fore published. There are informative Adersta: 
stories, social-studies stories, stories for We ar 
P| every month and season. Send now for this iitory o 
book and never lack for interesting stories count! 
to read or tell in your classroom. 3. } 
Sturdy Paper-Bound Edition, postpaid, _ 
$1.50 }fus by 
Special Hard-Back Edition, postpaid, and 
$2.00 1B Paula, 


i. . ao eee 
g F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
§ Dansville, N. Y. 
Please send me: 


. [] Golden Book of Programs 


favori 
, (Pa 
listen 

TEA 


1 (J Paper-Bound Edition —.. Dances = . 
8 © Hard-Back Edition Music 
fo ] Rhythm Band Book jects, 
: (] Paper-Bound Edition —.— lithe tir 
. C2 Hard-Back Edition ido we 
g CD Stories to Read or Tell learn 
7 C) Paper-Bound Edition _ —— 

| Cl Hard-Back Edition a = C¢ 
i or yor 
' TOTAL a (Cl 
: Name 7 
4 St. or RFD bony 
© Post Office... Englis 
: Zone State 4 spe 
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—Modern Dressmaking Made 

Easy— Modern Pattern Design- 

Precision Draping—Making 

Housekeeping Easy. Prices and —>. be 

WILLIAM MOFFETT, P. O. Box 872. 
Ellwood City, Pennsylvania. 





See page 14 
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@ Entertainments, etc. 
@ Several Thousand Aids | cause 
Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog re f Not a! 
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A. FLANAGAN COMPANY | aim 
730 N.Franklin St., Chicago, # ffor us 
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A Day at School 
(Continued from page 63) 








Some leave stage. Others begin a 
uiet game. First group of children 
enter. Game players exit. Charles 
re-enters with loaded truck of milk 
bottles and a box of graham crack- 




































Read- 
lustre Whers. He passes milk and crackers, 
ostum MM glso paper napkins. Children re- 
ntents 1 vat themselves, drink milk, and eat 
\Ecrackers. While they are eating, 
or one child reads aloud. When they 
tpaid, (qfinish, tivo children collect empty 
$2.00 (Bhottles. Another passes wastebasket 
__‘Wtg collect used paper napkins.) 
in @ 0% ceacHER—One of the first things 
3 for { , : wet 
instr {that a child learns to do in school 
nt of (itis to read. This is very important 
ctions (fbecause so much of the rest of our 
-—< schoolwork depends on it. Just 
cole {Jnow we are reading (names book). 
{BHenry, will you read one of our 
rpaid, favorite short stories? 
$1.50 /§ (Henry reads.) 
paid, ( ~TEACHER—In our work in social 
$2.00 (Bstudies, we try to understand and 
appreciate people in faraway lands, 
= ( believing that this is a way to 
+ be (peace. We know that without un- 
ative (aderstanding there can be no peace. 
s for We are also learning about the his- 
w this ! tory of the beginning of our great 
teres ‘Rcountry and are trying to appre- 
- ? ‘iate how much has been done for 
$1.50 us by the people who have lived 
paid, | and worked here in the past. 
$2.00 (@Paula, can you tell us about your 
ie favorite European country? 





Made *xperiences. 





\ 

i 

\ 
| English period. 
: 


(Paula gives a talk. Children 
listen attentively.) 

TEACHER (taking pitch pipe) 
Music is one of our favorite sub- 
jects, and we are always glad when 
he time comes to sing. Not only 
do we learn to sing but also we 
earn to appreciate good music. 
Jur class will sing (name of song) 
for you. 

(Class sings their song.) 

TEACHER—After music comes our 
We are learning 
0 speak and write good English. 
Knowing that it is important to be 
ble to talk about the things that 
interest us, we often tell about our 
Harold, can you tell 
s briefly about an interesting ex- 


ils fre@perience the class had the other 


day? 

(Harold speaks.) 

TEACHER—We learn many things 
ach day, but we also learn in oth- 
‘tt ways than through our text- 
ooks. Margaret, you tell us what 
ve learn in other ways. 

MARGARET (stands)—We learn to 
elp and to share with one anoth- 
‘t. We make new pupils welcome 
pnd help them find their way 
round. We learn to be kind, obe- 
dient, thoughtful, and respectful. 
We are learning to become good 
citizens. 

(Curtains close.) 


> ANNOUNCER (front of stage)— 
= We are glad to have had this 
stews AreaNCe to show you what our 
ates pchool is like. We are happy be- 








Cause we are learning. Our day is 
not all work; we learn to play to- 
gether as well as work together. 
We have lots of fun and are learn- 
ing to be fair and to smile when 
we lose as well as when we win. 
We want to say to everyone, 
Thank you for making it possible 
or us to go to school.”. 

















What T.C.U. Will Do for You 


Pay $1000 to $3000 for accidental 


loss of life. 
Pay $333 to $3000 for major accidents 
(loss of sight or limb). 


Pay $50 a month when totally disabled 
by confining sickness or accidental in- 
juries (including automobile). 


Pay $50 a month when quarantined 
and salary stopped. 


Pay certain Hospital and Operation 
Benefits, and stated sums for Complete 
Fractures and Dislocations. 


Policies paying larger benefits will 
be issued you if you so desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 


Teacuers 
Casua LTY 


@ 


PAY-RAISE 


Lode ad # 


That’s worth 
thinking about 
RIGHT NOW, 
before Sick- 
ness, Accident 
or Quarantine 
finds you un- 
protected. 


In the joy of getting a “pay-raise” don’t overlook the need for mak- 


ing sure you don’t lose it. 


Accident, sickness and quarantine are 


the three thieves that rob one out of five teachers every year. A 
single bad accident, one severe illness or even prolonged quarantine 
might wipe out all you have gained by your “pay-raise” and many 
more dollars, too. So don’t take the chance of being unprotected! 
Remember one thing—right now! While living costs have in- 
creased, T.C.U. protection still costs you less than a nickel a day. 


Get under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


You can’t afford to be without T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. It really 
protects. You are covered whether you're hospitalized or at home 
—at work or on vacation—whether your accident is a major one or 
not. Under your T.C.U. Policy you will never be asked to pay 
extra assessments—even in time of epidemics. There are no hidden 


clauses in the T.C.U. Policy. 
means what it says. 


It says plainly what it means and 


T.C.U. 


But there is one thing to remember. 


has no agents to call on you. So you yourself must send the coupon 
or write us to get full details of all the benefits T.C.U. offers. In 
your own interest, don’t put it off. Send the coupon. Get the facts. 
Then you alone decide. You'll see why so many teachers, year after 
year, enjoy so much protection at such low cost under the T.C.U, 
Umbrella. Don’t risk losing your “Pay-Raise.” Send the coupon 


today. 


Silly 

a Te a 
Ss U = 
ins 


Unoerwriters 


334 T.C.U. Bidg. 


Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T.C.U., 334 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraske 


I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 














KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 425 
Please send me Kellogg's ""EARLY-BIRD"’ breakfast game for my class of _...___.. pupils. 
(Please give number of pupils in class so we may know how many score folders to send, 
and how many prize buttons.) See Page 93. 


% 


PR ces 
.. Grade 


Name 
School Address ~— — 
Zone State 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., Dept. IN 11-49 THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 22 
Please send me: () (TA) FREE Grades 1-3 Teaching Kit; [) (TB) FREE Grades 4-8 Teaching 


Kit. 

Name , 
School Address ————— 
a 
See SS SS SSS SSS SS KS SS SS SF SC SCS SF SF SS SS SSS SS SF SSS SF SB eee eS eee eee eee 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 35 
Please send me your No. 50 Teacher's Buying Guide which catalogs over 3,500 teaching 


Name of School 


4 


Zone State 


g 


helps. 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


City Zone State 

eee ee SS KS Ke SS SS SS KS SC KS SF KS KS KS SF KS SF SS SS SF SS SS KS SS ee eee eee ee eee eee 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Dept. 31 THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 7] 
Please send copies (limit 25 per class) of the new edition of ‘Smart Sewing with 
Cotton Bags,"’ giving patterns, sewing hints and new ideas for making clothes and house- 
hold articies from cotton bags. 


B 


Name____. 
Street of R.D 
City Zone State 


see ee eS SS eS eS HS SS SF SS SF SS SS KC SF SS SS SS SS SS eS eS SS eS SS eS eS eS eS ee eee eee eee 
AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 272 
Kindly send me FACTS ABOUT SOrT DRINKS: Packet containing booklets—the Manufacture 
of Carbonated Beverages, Health and Liquids, Fatigue versus Efficiency, and Sparkling 
Party Recipes 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


4 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 
Street or R.D. 
a Zone State 


COUNCIL ON CANDY of the Nat'l Confectioners’ Assn. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 g 


Piease send me your Teacher's Kit. Include 2 colorful poster charts, ‘Foods Candies Are 
Made of,"' and ‘Nutrient Content of Energy Foods." Also send copies of 
Student Folder, ‘Candy aad Other Energy Foods."' 
Neme__.__ Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 

Oe Zone State 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 245 
Please send me a supply of your new leaflet, ''Pediculosis Capitis Is Dangerous." 


Name 
St. or R.D. 


§ 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 260 
Please send copy of your 1949-50 Catalog of the complete ideal line of teaching aids. 


Name Grade 


4 


Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


SSS SS SS SS SSS SC SS KS SS SS SSCS SSS SC SSS SS SF SSK SCS eC Be ee ee eee eee 

SIFO COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 248 

Please send me free copy of your catalogue listing Sifo wood panel inset puzzles. 
Grade 

No. Pupils 

. Zone State 


SSS SS SS SSS SS SKS SS SK SC KS SS KK SS SSS SS SK SS See ee ee eee ee 
FRANK H. FLEER CORP. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 273 
Please send circular and bulletin board display on your American Pictorial History Offer. 
See ad on Page 


Name 2 


Street or R.D 


B'S 


Name Grade 


Street or R.D. 


City Zone State 
CSP SSS SSS SF KS SC SS SS SF SCS SSK SS SK SS KS RS SSK SE SS SK eee Kee eee eee 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 gg 


Please send me, free, your catalog price list of bird pictures in natural colors; also of 
flower, animal and industrial pictures. 


No. Pupils 


Name 
Street or R.D. 
City, 


Grade 
No. Pupils 
State 


IN ORDERING, WE ASK YOU TO: 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. You will 
doubtless wish to include some of the coupons on pages 82, 84, and 96. 


9 


Zone 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to 
service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year. 


Please remember that fall is a very busy season, and be patient if the materials you 
request do not arrive just as promptly as you would like. 
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Reading Good Books Aloud 


GERALDINE SCOTT RUE 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Adams School, Birmingham, Michigan 





r A Community Council meet- 
A ing a year ago this fall, I sat 
beside an elderly man. When he 
learned that I was an elementary 
teacher, he made a remark that in- 
fluenced my work a great deal for 
the rest of the year. “The only 
teacher that I can remember was 
one in the fifth grade. She always 
read to us, and we liked that!” 

It seemed to me that there must 
be considerable virtue in so simple 
a pleasure to keep its memory alive 
for sixty years. So last year I 
devoted a part of each day to read- 
ing aloud to my group. I found 
they enjoyed it as much as did those 
other children so long ago. 

Some standards for judging what 
is worth reading, especially aloud, 
came out of this. We selected the 
books together and very carefully. 
We read each book during a time- 
span sufficient to allow it to become 
a part of the children’s background. 

The class was small, so we could 
stop and talk along the way. When 
we read about the powers of the 
sultans in the Arabian Nights, the 
children realized anew how priceless 
are the personal rights we enjoy in 
a democracy. But they also became 
impatient with democratic deliber- 
ations while we fought Congress for 
supplies with Clara Barton. In 
Jorge’s Journey we saw what is 
meant by peonage and why labor 
organizations are needed. 

We used our books to integrate 
and relate content material from 
social studies, science, art, and 
reading areas. Activities of all 
kinds were rampant! We collect- 
ed, made scrapbooks, wrote skits, 
drew maps, built scenery, painted 
murals, and dreamed dreams. 


ae as —_ 
a ey i 
te Sage 
fF ade 

- 

An _ effective project was th 


painting of a large mural a 
4’ x 15’. (See illustration above.) 
It was an outgrowth of our read; 
of two books on Brazil—Red How 
ing Monkey and Jorge’s Journey 
As we read these books, the nat- 
uralist of the class made note 
about the many plants, trees, 
imals, birds, insects, and fish tha 
were described. For several week 
each child chose an item in one 
another category to study durin 
the week and to reproduce for 
mural during the Friday art peri 
Our art teacher helped us a g 
deal on the project. Such a pro 
ect, lasting several weeks, gave i 
continuity to the art program. 
We chose Treasure Island af 
hearing Basil Rathbone’s recording 
of excerpts from it. Pirates, thei 
maps, and ships make fascinati 
room decorations. (See illustrati 
below.) We easily did our social 
studies unit on the West Indies. 
The books we used in this wa 
last year are: He Went with Mar 
Polo, by Louise A. Kent (Harrap); 
Clara Barton, by Mildred M. Pac 
Scribner) ; Cortez, the Conquer 
by Covelle Newcomb (Rand 
House); Odyssey for Boys a@ 
Girls, by Alfred Church (Macmi 
lan); jJorge’s Journey, by Ali 
Desmond (Macmillan); Ben a 
Me, by Robert Lawson (Li 
Brown) ; Red Howling Monkey, 
Tee-Van (Macmillan); Treasu 
Island, by Robert Louis Steve 
(various publishers) ; King Arth 
and His Knights, by J. T. Know 
(Harper) ; Wilderness Orphan, 
Dorothy Cottrell (Messner) ; 
Stories from the Arabian Nights, 
Lawrence Housman (Doubleday) 


Photos by Jim Lighton 
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Starting Designs with Paint 
Blots 
(Continued from page 36) 








bowing Chinese figure, with arms 
butspread, arising from a group of 
yshions. All the designs were a 
urprise when they were displayed, 
nd the children saw objects they 
ad not noticed before. 
This lesson led to others, using 
he same theme with many varia- 
ions. At later sessions, the pupils 
Hropped several colors of paint on 
inner surface. The colors in- 
ermingled and new colors ap- 
peared. The designs were not so 
lear-cut but the colors gave the 
hildren great pleasure. Another 
ariation of this lesson would be to 
as thse pink, pale green, or some other 
abouffolor of paint, and proceed with 
bove,/Bhe crayons as before. Two colors 
‘cadingpf paint could be used and the de- 
Howlfign developed with two similar 
purneyolors in crayons. 
ne nat! This lesson offers one way to 
notstimulate the imagination. It may 
es, amie an approach to designs for table 
h thafnats, booklet covers, or wall hang- 
weekigngs. It develops an appreciation 
one of unity, variety, and balance. 
during 
for the 
rerio Vhy They Were Thankful 
. 8 (Continued from page 58) 
L pro 
save ielover. Green clover, indeed! Who 
n. ants green clover? I don’t. No, 
1 aftemitr, that doesn’t belong on this list. 
ording# ll cross that off and put on an im- 
. the@portant thing—a long winter sleep. 
nating, He crosses off word and writes.) 
tratiog here! That’s an improvement. 
socialgvow, I’ve simply got to get some 
ies. pleep. (He yawns, staggers sleep- 
is wargly, and goes slowly off.) 
Marag WOODMAN (enters)—I guess Il! 
rrap) gest a minute before I go on home. 
. Paelad a hard day today, but this 
ruerngood weather makes the work eas- 
undomgct. Hey, what’s that? (He picks 
; qnip list and reads.) “Things to Be 
acmig! hankful For,” food, home, sun- 
Aliephine, a long winter sleep. Ha! Ha! 
n ania! Sleep’s all right, but a long 
(Littk@vinter sleep would certainly ruin 
-ey, gy business. No, sir, too much 
easurplcep. gets nothing done. It takes a 
ood ax to cut wood. That’s one 




































yens0 
{rthwphing I’m grateful for. I'll just 
rowlefT0ss out this sleep business and 
zn, bgput in the word ax. (He writes.) 





ang here now, that looks better. (He 






nts, byputs the paper down and goes 
day). pehistling off stage.) 






GOBBLER (enters, and struts about 
proudly, gobbling)—I’m a pretty 
spucky old fellow, by gum and by 
pobble! Here it’s almost Thanks- 
giving and I haven’t been caught 
et! Guess I’ll last another year, 
pt this rate. Gobble, gobble! (He 
ees list.) Now what does that 
hing say? (He reads.) “Things 
0 Be Thankful For,” food, home, 
Bunshine—Eyeeeee! Eeece! Gob- 
le-de-gobble-de-gob! An ax! Oh! 
lt makes my neck tingle! (He 
pushes about excitedly; then grabs 
encil.) Tl fix that. I’ll cross it 
peut and put something sensible in 
aes place. Let’s see! Gobble, gob- 
le! I know—gobbling! That’s 
oe thing that I’n, both proud of 
and thankful for. (He writes the 
word; then, preening himself and 
gobbling, he struts off.) 





















(Enter Old Woman.) 

OLD WOMAN—My, it’s a beauti- 
ful warm day for November, and 
so quiet here in the woods. What’s 
that? (Goes over to list, picks it 
up, and reads.) “Things to Be 
Thankful For,” food, home, sun- 
shine, and—heavenly days! Do my 
eyes deceive me? Can that last 
word be gobbling? I can’t leave 
that there. Not gobbling! No, I'll 
cross that off (does so) and put in 
something much better. Quietness! 
That’s what I like. (She writes, 





puts list down, and goes off hum- 
ming.) 

MARY (off stage)—We’re almost 
to the path now, John. I guess I 
left my list there. 

JOHN (off stage)—That old owl 
certainly led us a merry chase. I 
think he likes to fool us, and we 
didn’t find where he was at that. 
Next time we’ll go more slowly. 

(Enter John and Mary.) 

MARY—There’s my list and my 
pencil. (She rushes to it, picks it 


up, and looks at it, puzzled.) John, 








look! Look at this! Someone's 
been fooling with it, writing words 
and crossing them out! Look! 

JOHN (looking at paper) —Food, 
shelter, sunshine, books, green 
clover, a long winter sleep, an ax, 
gobbling, and quietness! What a 
list! And what a mystery! And 
we'll probably never know who did 
it, but (soberly) it does show how 
much there is to be thankful for. 

MARY—You’re right. Well, we 
must hurry home now. 

(They exit.) 





THIS TEACHING AID MAKES 
CLEANLINESS AN EXCITING GAME 













INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 


SHEETS —colorfully printed on both 
sides—link school and home. Through 
them, your effort to foster good clean- 
liness habits in the schoolroom are 
checked on—and supplemented by the 
parents. 


Pe Saban &4 






' JOIN THEIVORY IN 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol is 
designed to appeal to the com- 
petitive spirit inherent in chil- 
dren. It makes cleanliness a 
fascinating game. 


Developed for use in the school- 
room and home, the Patrol 
material already has proved an 
effective means of teaching 


students 





PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X, P. O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient material for 


children the importance of good 
cleanliness habits. 


The Ivory Inspection Patrol 
will add interest to your school 
program and promote a very 
worthwhile objective—better 
cleanliness habits among your 
pupils. The material is yours 
for the asking. 


SPECTION PATROL 


LOTS OF PEOPLE BELONG:-WHY DON'T YOU. 
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CciTY OR TOWN 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 














THE BORDEN COMPANY, Chemical Division THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 443 
Please send me a CASCOREZ PAPERCRAFT PROJECTS booklet at no cost 


Name Grade 


GB 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
ee SSeS eS eS SS SS SS KS SF KS KS KS SS KC SK SK eK SS eS eS SE KS SE SC Ke ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 
LYONS & CARNAHAN THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 45] 


Please send descriptive bulletins on your complete phonics program. 
Grade 


Name 


Street or R.D No. 


4 


Pupils 


State 

See Se SS SS SS SS SS SSCS KS SF SF SF SC SF SF SF SF SS SF SF SF SF SF SS SF SF SF SF SF SS SS eee ee ee ee eee 
WELCH ALLYN, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 137 
Please send information about Kit for periodic screening of 
young peopie. 


City Zone 


Massachusetts Vision Test 


4 


Grade 


Name 


Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


City Zone State 

See ee eS SS SS SSS SS KS SS KS SS SS SK SC SS SSF SS KC SK SF KS SS KS SS eee ee ee ee ee 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Director THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 9 
Please send me FREE New Breakfast Teaching Unit for grade levels checked: [] Primary 
Grades 1 - 2 - 3; [) Intermediate Grades 4 - 5 - 6. 


B 


Name 

Street or R.D. = 

City Zone State 

See SSS SSS SSS SKS KC SSC SCS SCS SS SSS SF SSS SSS SSCS SC Bee ee ee eee eS 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 83 
Please send me, for myself and my pupils reprints of your advertisement, ‘The 
votes of ancient Sparta that helped ‘elect’ automobiles."' 


Grade 


se 


Name 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 

see ee ee SS SS SHS SS SS SS KS SC SS SSS SSS SSF SSCS SC SS SF SS SS ee ee eee eee 
LETTERS from SANTA CLAUS THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 286 
Please send me a sample of your thrilling Letters from Santa Claus with explanations of 
Christmas project for primary classrooms, as described on page 88. 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


GB 


Name 


Street or R.D. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 280 


Please send me your leaflet describing new educational aids for teaching better eating 


B 


habits 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D._ . No. Pupils 


a Zone State 
sees eS eS KS SS SS SS SS SS SF SF SF SF SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SS SC SF SS SF SS eS eS eS ee eee eee ee 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 |g 
! am interested in knowing about T.C.U.‘s ''10-Way Protection'’ Policy against accident, 
sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less than a nickel a day 


Name Grade 


Street of R.D._ No. 
City rar State 


PTT TTT rtiteetee eee ee ee rrr 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 44 


Piease send me information about your ‘'Aids to a health and nutrition. program''; “Basic 
outline describing services and materials."' 


B 


Pupils 


Zone 


Neme_ Grade 


4 


Street or R.0. No. Pupils 


State 


JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 


City Zone 


THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 199 
Please send me a copy of your catalog ‘'Slidefilms and Motion Pictures to Help Instruc- 
tors."* 
Neme__ Grade 
Street of R.D._ No. Pupils . 


State 

Se SSS SSS SS SS SSS KS SO SS KS KK SS SS SS Ke CS SK ee eee eee ee ee oe 
NATIONAL SOAP SCULPTURE COMMITTEE THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 257 
| am interested in the 23rd Annual Soap Sculpture Competition for the Procter & Gamble 


= Zone 


4 


prizes. Please send me copies of Combination Entry Blank and Instruction Folder; 
copies of Soap Sculpture, a manual. 
Name Grade 
Street. or R.D.. No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


IN ORDERING, WE ASK YOU TO: 


wl Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 

to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. You will 
doubtless wish to include some of the coupons on pages 80, 84, and 96. 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to 
service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year. 








L Please remember that fall is a very busy season, and be patient if the materials you 
request do not arrive just as promptly as you would like. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, November 1949 





More Literature, Please! 


ALICE M. MEEKER 


Assistant Professor of Education, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Paterson, New Jersey 


AVE you ever wished you could 

take down a spider’s web and 
examine its delicate and intricate 
pattern? I have, but know I 
should never be able to appreciate 
it—I should only break the design. 
Thus it is when we attempt to de- 
scribe how intricately literature 
should be woven into the entire 
school curriculum. Just as the 
spider continues to add spokes to its 
web, so the school’s curriculum 
should continually add to the 
child’s literary experience. 

The atmosphere in which the 
child first enjoys listening, even be- 
fore he can contribute much, will 
remain long in his memory. We 
should like to achieve a homelike 
atmosphere so that the classroom 
would resemble the mountaineer 
grandma’s description: “Home is 
inside; everywhere else is outside.” 

At this time the child has as 
much fun with words as with a toy. 
For example, a tiny boy in a class- 
room looked out.and remarked, 
“It’s snowing so hard the men are 
leaving their feet behind.” In a 
few more years the same child will 
be making some commonplace re- 
mark about footprints because it is 
unlikely that he will be encouraged 
to continue his creative way of 
thinking. 

The teacher who has seen the 
usual hubbub of a group disappear 
and quiet settle down just through 
the repetition of that much loved 
poem, “Hush, hush, whisper who 
dares, Christopher Robin is saying 
his prayers,” knows that poetry is 
sometimes thought, sometimes phil- 
osophy, but always a means of 
calming young children. 

At the starting point of a child’s 
literary life, poetry is like music to 
him. He enjoys its rhythm and 
soon makes the teacher’s reading 
aloud a “we” recitation by joining 
in, thereby initiating choral speak- 
ing. Words discovered at this time 
will later be used to build his own 
creative writings. 

A six-year-old, freckle-faced girl 
looked at me recently when I had 
finished reading a psalm and ex- 
claimed, “Ain’t that pretty?” The 
lovely phrasing was not lost on my 
wee listener. 

Is not storytelling a universal 
teaching method, and the cheapest 
and least painful? If a teacher can 
tell stories well, she has the key to 
child interest. Telling, rather than 
reading, a story to children gives 
the teacher the fun of watching the 
children listen. Therefore, I recom- 
mend the traditional ending of 
Irish tales: “Take it, and may ‘the 
next one who tells it better it.” 

If every teacher passed on in the 
first few grades a wealth of stories, 


~ we would get back many more 


pieces of creative writing later on. 
Hughes Mearns tells us that those 
who are deprived of the mental 
nourishment necessary for creative 
life may suffer later. I felt repaid 
for a series of story hours when one 


seven-year-old offered to tell yw 
story, drew up a “story” chair (a 
had done each day), and a 
nounced he would tell about 

horse and buggy. Then in al 

whisper to me he remarked, “Yq 
are the only one here old enough; 
remember a horse and buggy.” 

mention this because a series 4 
story hours always rewards one } 
revealing a few creative souls, 

Fairy tales help to bridge the gg 
between the realistic story of th 
lower levels and the more individ 
ualized literature of the middé 
grades. Let us realize that faj 
tales are filled with magic and neg 
to be part of the literary food coy 
sumed. In what area will your p 
pils meet such terms as enchantel 
magic, invisible, and fascinating 
unless while he passes through th 
“Once upon a time” stage? Oy 
teacher felt rewarded for all t 
time she had spent telling fai 
tales when a former student, 
turning from Okinawa, told he 
“You'll never guess what I dé 
to pass away the time in the ho 
pital while this was going ¢ 
(pointing to his empty sleeve). 
retold myself some of the fairy tal 
you told us in second grade.” 

Is there a more democratic pm 
cedure in the curriculum than play 
making and dramatization, whid 
are natural outcomes of storyt 
ing? Here we find young peop 
learning to make choices and 4 
know that their own personal fecf 
ings must be subordinated to th 
good of the group. When, in on 
classroom, the problem of choosin 
a May Queen, came up, a bh 
solved it. “There is only one gi 
who can be queen. Susie is 
only one with two front teeth.” 

Let us return to the spider’s we 
and consider the ever enlargis 
pattern. We have given our sche 
children the fundamental structur 
and exposed them to the best,1 
terials, in homey situations. Aft 
all this, are the children ac 
ly displaying discriminating tastt 
in their choice of books? One 
to develop discrimination in f 
upper grades is to have a Radi 
Workshop. Children must be di 
criminating when choosing books 
use for broadcasting. They no 
realize the value of excellent 
scription because the costumf 
which help hold the attention of 
audience during a mediocre stag 
dramatization cannot be depend 
upor to help in a radio play. 7 
setting itself depends on words. 

Literature is also deeply invol 
in science and social-studies unil 
Children have learned in the ea 
grades to use literature to explal 
science. For instance, child 
soon get the weather implicatid 
in the poem by James ‘Tippé 
which begins, “Seasons come a 
seasons go.” 

We feel the interweaving of pi 
terns again when we consider he 

(Continued on page 84) 
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The Meaning of Armistice 


Day 
(Continued from page 64) 





ge, poris—Have you any pictures of 
the first World War? 
GRANDFATHER— Yes, I have many. 
tell UW Here is one of my buddy and me 
air (aif writing letters home. The nurse is 
ind aif writing the letter for my buddy. 
about (As the curtain opens, a single 
1 a lou noice in the chorus sings “Keep the 
d, “Yo Home Fires Burning.” A tent is at 
10ugh # the left; in front of it, one World 
pay.” Bwar I Soldier with a bandaged 
cries @ head sits writing. To the right is a 
} One ME cot with the other World War I 
uls, Soldier lying on it. Red Cross 
the gall Nurse sits beside him writing. Stage 
Of thi lights on.) 
individ GRANDFATHER—Here are two 
midd¥ poems. One tells the feelings of 
at faif the boys who sacrificed their lives. 
nd nel The other shows that America is 
od cof determined to keep the torch of 
our pig freedom burning. 
hantel §=(With curtain still open, First 
inating Reader comes to the left of the 
ch thi stage and recites “In Flanders 
? Onl Fields,” by John McCrae. He re- 
all thf mains there while Second Reader 
g fain comes to right of the stage and re- 
ont, ma cites the answer by R. W. Lillard. 
Id hem Curtain closes.) 

I d@ ports—But evidently we didn’t 
he how learn the lesson because we have 
ing o@ just had another World War, more 
ve). B costly and more terrible than all 
ry takg the others. 
fa sop—Let’s hope that now all na- 
tic pr tions of the world will co-operate 
in play to keep the peace. 
whidl GRANDFATHER—We don’t want 
orytel™ another terrible war like the last 
peopl one. Everyone must work and plan 
and @ for world peace. I hope our boys 
al fed{ never again have to fight as they 
to tg did in such places as Iwo Jima. 
in om = «(Curtain rises on scene of the 
r00sing four Marines raising the flag on 
a ba Iwo Jima while the Chorus sings 
ne gig “Marines’ Hymn.” All lights out— 
is tg Spothght. On the last chorus, the 
1.” ~§ boys on stage raise the flag to an 
’s wi Upright position and salute. An 
larging ¢lectric fan off stage waves the flag 
schol 28 the audience rises and Chorus 
ucturg /eads them in singing “The Star- 
st ma Spangled Banner.” Curtain closes.) 


EpIToRIAL Note: Victor Record No. 
act 20166 is a fife and drum rendition of 
tast@ “Yankee Doodle.” Your local dealer can 
order it if he doesn’t have it on hand. 
Or you may order it directly from Edu- 
in cational Division, Radio Corporation of 
Radi America, RCA Victor Division, Camden, 
.§ N.J. “Battle Hymn of the Republic” and 
be Gif “Marines’ Hymn” are in The New 
yoksi@ American Song Book (Hall & McCreary 
Co.). “Keep the Home Fires Burning” is 
in Legion Airs (Leo Feist, Inc.). “In 
nt G@ Flanders Fields” and “In Flanders 
stum@ Fields: An Answer” are both in High- 
f days and Holidays, compiled by F. A. 

1 OL Adams and E. McCarrick (Dutton). 


vende 

s. As Mr. Owl Saw It 
a (Continued from page 29) 
» 2 No answer. 


xplig “You knock,” Mrs. Woodpecker 
iid Said to Mr. Woodpecker. “Your 
atiog Dill is stronger than mine.” 
ip “Rap-a-tap-tap” rang once again 
e gm through the forest. 
This time there was a fluttering 
f pag DOise inside Mr. Owl’s house as he 
r hog uffled up his feathers and came 
slowly to the door. 














“Who's knocking?” he asked, as 
he blinked his big round eyes in 
the bright sunlight. 

“It’s Mr. and Mrs. Woodpecker,” 
was the answer. 

“Well, now, this is nice, having 
you cail. I’m a bit rumpled from 
sleep but if you don’t mind, I 
don’t. Won’t you come in?” 

“Tt’s such a nice day, can’t we sit 
outside?” said Mrs. Woodpecker. 

“As you like, of course,” Mr. Owl 





them once in a while. I won’t be 
sleeping, I promise you.” 

“Would you mind if I asked 
what’s troubling your eyes?” said 
Mrs. Woodpecker. 

“Troubling them?” Mr. Owl 
laughed. “Why, nothing’s trou- 
bling them—it’s just that we owls 
can’t see well when it’s light. We 
go out at night. The dark is much 
kinder to us than the light. Cer- 
tain things that are good for some 
folks aren’t at all good for others, 


said. “It’s just that it’s a bit hard 
on my eyes. Don’t mind if I close | 





Everybody knows that most electricity is 
generated from steam made with coal. So 
you're right if you answer “coal.” But if 
you've ever been down in a modern mine 
and seen the wonderful machines—all 
powered by electricity—that miners use 
today, you wouldn’t be far wrong if you put 
“electricity” first. The picture at the right 
shows a mine directly serving a power plant 
—a plant that in turn serves a lot of coal 
mines as well as mining and industrial cities. 


e 


The mining of coal, which is so vital to 
industrial and electrical power production, 
is today highly industrialized too. The pic- 
ture, below, left, for example, shows the 
supply warehouse of a single mining opera- 
tion—with thousands of spare items needed 
in modern mining. The “miners” (below, 
right) are a crew of electricians, maintain- 
ing one of the mine-owned transmission 
lines feeding all parts of a big Midwestern 
coal mining operation. 





To help students get a real knowledge of coal mining, 
we've just printed a complete, new illustrated booklet, 
“A DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAi..” For a specimen 
copy of this valuable teaching aid, mail this coupon. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


you know,” he chuckled. 


“Ahem!” said Mr. Woodpecker. 
He did. hope Mrs. Woodpecker 
understood what Mr. Owl was tell- 
ing her. Moreover, he hoped she 
wouldn’t tell him how his hoots 
had startled her out of a sound 
sleep. Mr. Woodpecker realized it 
was just as natural for owls to be 
out at night as it was for wood- 
peckers to be out in the daytime. 
Maybe if he hurried to say some- 
thing, Mrs. Woodpecker would 
forget to complain. 
| (Continued on page 96) 














Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. | 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


Please send me my free copy of 
A Down-tTo-Eartu Picture or Coan, 








Zone State 
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1 (PLEASE PRINT) 
Name 

i Street 

{ City. 
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Name of Schoo] 








BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 
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PROCTOR & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. X THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 92 


| am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol, as described in your advertisement—colored 
17” « 22” Wall Chart and Individual Inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient 


rit 


materiel for _._.___.. students. 
Name = —_ Grade 
Street or R.D.. No. Pupils 


City Zone State 


ROW, PETERSON AND CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 109 


Please send me your new free catalog of Plays for Young America. (PRINT information 
Street or R.D. 


below.) Name of School 


Name Grade 


No. Pupils 


State 
See eS SS SSS SS SS SF SS KS SF SS SF SS SS SF SF SF SS SF SS KC KS SS SS KS SF SS Se ee eee ee eee 


: BITUMINOUS COAL, Educational Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 [60 


Please send me a copy of "A Down-to-Earth Picture of Coal''—a booklet of many ilius- 
trations; a copy of ‘'Black Magic," a reprint in black and white from True Comies, with 33 
Street or R.D. 
City Zone State 


pictures; a list of your ‘Free Teaching Aids." 
oor SSS SS SS SS SK SS eS KS SS SS SF SC SS SS SF SF SF SSCS SF SF SS SS SS SS SS eee eee 


i AMERICAN CAN CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 58 


Please send me a copy of the series of advertisements entitied ‘The Story of Food."’ 
(Available only to teachers.) 

Street or R.D. 

City Zone State 


BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 252 


Please enroll me in the Bulb of the Month Club, without obligation. | understand that this 
will make me eligible to receive all monthly bulletins giving flower-growing information 

Stree? or R.D._ 

City Zone State 


and also an opportunity to participate in bargain purchases. 
See ee SSS SS SS SF SF SF SF SS SSCS KS SF SC SC SCS SS SF SSS SSF SSS KS SF SC SS eee ee ee eee 


i> H. J. HEINZ CO., Dept. IN-B THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 3 


Please send me classroom reprints of the social studies cartoon strip ‘How 
America Works." 

Street or R.D. 

City Zone State 


FREES MARION COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 265 


Piease send me information on the advantages of retiring to Marion County, Florida. 
City Zone State 


i> MALTEX CO., Home Economics Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 29 


Please send me your new catalog of 14 FREE Teaching Aids. (Offer limited to localities 
north of Washington, D.C. and east of Chicago.) 

Street or R.D. 

City Zone State 


GENERAL MOTORS THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 294 


Pisase send me a reprint of THE AUTOMOBILE STORY, your 12-page Study Project as 
shown in the center pages of this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 

Street or R.D. 

City Zone State 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 29] 


Please send me a FREE preview set of nine full color film strips on Health and Safety. 
| am enclosing a school letterhead. 

Oy — 

City Zone State 


ARROW PENCIL COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 206 
Please send me order blank and information on your pencil sets for Christmas Gifts. 


City Zone 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 





.School & Gr. 
No. of Pupils 


Name 


Name. er sprutetennniiabdiateataitadililictatiesiintessiaess - 


Name Grade 


No. Pupils 


Name a a 


St. of R.D. 


Name Grade 


No. Pupils 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 


OO ee 


ae 


Name 
St. or R.D. 


City Zone State 


IN ORDERING, WE ASK YOU TO: 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. You will 
doubtiess wish to include some of the coupons on pages 80, 82, and 96. 


Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to 
service the coupons in this issue beyond the present school year. 


Please remember that fall is a very busy season, and be patient if the materials you 
request do not arrive just as promptly as you would like. 
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easily a teacher may use literature 
to help overcome or prevent preju- 
dice. One October day, Joe, our 
only little colored boy, came to 
school feeling hurt because the 
children had called him “Nigger.” 
The teacher took Joe to the window 
against which pressed a tree re- 
splendent in its variegated colored 
leaves. She then quoted a few lines 
about autumn leaves and remarked, 
“Do you think the tree was as pret- 
ty when all the leaves were green?” 
“No,” said Joe. “That is the way 
I feel about you, Joe,” she stated. 
“The room was not so interesting 
when all the faces were the same, 
but your nice warm color makes 
the room happier.” 

Literature is a close friend to 
those who hope to build better ra- 
cial understanding. When we in- 
clude the telling and reading of 
folk tales in our curriculum, chil- 
dren see the likenesses rather than 
the differences between themselves 
and children of other lands. When 
I offered to tell “Peachling,” a Jap- 
anese fairy tale, to a first grade, 
David covered his ears, remarking, 
“IT won’t listen to anything Jap- 
anese. My brother was in the 
war, and he told me about them.” 
I suggested that he might like to 
cover his ears while I was tell- 
ing the story to the group. As the 
tale unfolded, gradually David’s 
ears were uncovered. When the 
story was finished, David clapped 
his hands and said, “Those kids 
must be like us. They have a story 
person just like our Tom Thumb.” 

Folklore representing many cul- 
tures binds us together. Being con- 
vinced of this truth, it is well to 
include a generous number of folk 
tales in our upper-grade curricu- 
lum. A group of fifth- and sixth- 
graders asked their grandparents 
to contribute tales of their home- 
lands. The children learned to tell 
these stories and presented the pro- 
gram over the radio. One author 
has written that loyalties to a 
mother country and antipathies 
stemming from ancient wounds 
often shape home influences. In 
every school there should be copies 
of Eva K. Evans’ book entitled All 
about Us (Capitol Pub? Co., 139 
Fifth Ave., New York 10). We 
need to be reminded constantly of 
her premise that people are impor- 
tant—they are the most important 
things in the whole world. Ideas 
of this kind are certain to travel 
out of the school and into the coni- 
munity. The effects will be far- 
reaching, for the characteristic 
flavor of American life is set in the 
small community. People of other 
races in our schools and communi- 
ties will respond to good intercul- 
tural relations. 

All great lives and events are re- 
corded best through literature. 
Thus we pick up the next thread in 


‘our literary pattern, namely, social 


studies. We may choose to ask our 
pupils to identify the beloved char- 
acter portrayed by Vachel Lindsay 
in “Abraham Lincoln Walks at 
Midnight.” Or we may choose to 
present Nancy Hanks pleading to 


More Literature, Please! 
(Continued from page 82) 









know more of her son, as Roseman since 2 
and Stephen Vincent Benét inter.fhe ba 
preted her in “Nancy Hanks” fromftate c 
A Book of Americans (Rinehart), Bhome f 
We may give our pupils an idea ofMpeard | 
the culmination of Lincoln’s career§ Bust: 
through the powerful description§whole 
in Edwin Markham’s “Lincoln @ful as 
the Man of the People.” Fhe ol 

The classics of tomorrow will hefhome. 
written by some of our pupils if wefhim in 
give them plenty of good literaryfwas w1 
food in their daily diet. A varied§ In tl 
diet will prevent the malnutritionfly spel 
resulting from reading the comicsfhiny 1 
exclusively. Parents and teachen#pright 
and librarians must offer their helpfigain | 
in introducing children to a richfhad pi 
and extensive friendship through)” alot 
books. We will not then have to befslumpe 
too concerned with the situation infthough 
regard to comics. The 

There is a crucial point in thefhs usue 
flight of a plane called “the pointfand cli 
of no return.” At this point thefWith < 
pilot must check the fuel andfout of 
quickly decide his course. So it isy dow 
with our pupils. Have we given§ In t 
them sufficient fuel in the way ofjsat an 
enriched curriculum to carry themfand hi 
to the next port? At this next andfing he 
new port will they be capable ofjone to 
recording some of their new experi-fjunk y 
ences? ould: 

The elementary curriculum givenfmore 1 










































































































the pupils should be aimed to in§ But 
crease this taste for good reading-fHe w: 
this “bequest of wings,” as Emilyfiand le 
Dickinson describes a book. “Cr 
He ate and drank the precious word, fmow!” 
His spirit grew robust, the sta 
He knew no more that he was poor, Bust 
Or that his frame was dust. meet | 
He danced along the dingy ways, [fo be 












































And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings!* 
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It is not too much to hope that 
the ultimate outcome of our efforts 
to weave literature into the total 
curriculum pattern of the elemen- 
tary school will be satisfying. If 
we persist we shall succeed. The 
poet said of Nature that she “gets 
up such fine sunsets by dint of do- 
ing the same thing so often.” 

A little child visited a church 
and enjoyed the stained-glass win- 
dows. When he came out of 
church he remarked, “I know what 
a saint is. It’s someone who lets 
the light come through.” Without 
comparing teachers to saints, we 
still recognize that this very ade- 
quately describes the part the 
teacher must play in the elemem 
tary school, giving the children 
every opportunity to understand 
things and appreciate their values 
without interposing herself in the 
final picture. One university pro 
fessor mentioned as an attribute of 
a successful teacher, the ability t 
have one eye on the classroom and 
the other eye forever on the com 
munity. We hope that she, like the 
schoolmaster in Edwin Markham's 
“The Enchanter,” will leave with 


her pupils “the tincture of someg Bill 
star.” line!” 
Thus our plea: More literature, that? 


ready 
made 
Buste: 


please, as a part of the elementaty 
curriculum! 
* From Poems for Youth (Little Brown) 





What Happened to Buster 
(Continued from page 30) 





seman ince a night five years ago when 
- inter fithe basketball team had lost the 
” fromiictate championship. All the way 
hart), fhome from that final game he had 
idea offeard nothing louder than a sigh. 
Career! Buster worried throughout the 
riptionfwhole route. He was still thought- 
incoln ful as he and Bill rattled back to 
the old barn: which was Buster’s 
will befhome. But when Bill slowly drove 
s if wefhim into a corner, he knew what 
iteraryfwas wrong. 
varied’ In the place where Buster usual- 
\tritionfly spent the night there stood a 
comic shiny new bus. 
‘achersfpright and blue and nearly half 
ir help again as big as Buster. Someone 
a richfhad painted “School District No. 
irough#)” along his gleaming side. Buster 
e to beKlumped into his corner and felt as 
tion infthough his heart were breaking. 
The next morning Bill came in 
in thefas usual. He looked sadly at Buster 
- pointfand climbed into the blue stranger. 
nt the With a powerful roar they backed 
1 andfout of the barn and sailed smooth- 
0 it isly down the road. 

given In the days that followed Buster 
vay fat and listened to his paint peel 
y themand his pistons crack. Each morn- 
xt andfing he waited with dread for some- 
ble ofjone to come and drive him to the 
*xperi-fjunk yard. He only hoped that it 
wouldn’t be Bill. That would be 
) givenfmore than any bus could stand. 
to in But one morning Bill rushed in. 
ding-fHe wrenched open Buster’s door 
Emilyfand leaped into the seat. 

“C’mon, old boy, don’t fail me 
words mow!” he begged, as he stepped on 
he starter. 

Buster tried hard. He wanted to 
meet his fate under his own power. 
ys, §To be towed out to the junk yard 

vould be more than he could en- 
dure. He almost burst his starter 
button trying to make his engine 
e thatfturn over, but he had been sitting 
effortsfidle for a long time, and the bat- 
: totalfitery was very low. Finally, just 
emen-@when both Bill and Buster were 









poor, 


g. Iifabout ready to give up, the engine | 


Thefeaught and held. Bill warmed it 
“getsfup, and the two of them started 
of do-fslowly down the familiar road. In- 
stead of turning in at the junk 
hurchfyard, however, they went on along 
s win-gthe old route. 
ut off Bill jiggled Buster’s wheel af- 
- whatffectionately. “We'll show them 
0 letsfyou’ve still got the old spark. 
ithout§There’ll never be another bus as 
is, we—dependable as you. By crickety, 
; ade-fyou never broke down five miles 
t thefirom school—not in the whole ten 
emen-#years!” 
“Do you suppose that beautiful 






ildren 
rstandbig ‘blue boy’ has broken down?” 


values Buster 
n_ the§well!” 
y pro® And his old worn tires fairly 
ute fflew, In no time at all he rolled to 
lity tga stop beside the new bus, now mo- 
n andfitionless at the side of the road. The 
com§children saw him come, and their 
ke theficheers and shouts of greeting made 
ham's§§ Buster feel so good he almost flood- 
_ withed his engine, but not quite. 
some§ Bill climbed out. “A broken gas 
line!” he muttered. “Can you beat 
atureg§that? Only two weeks old and al- 
»ntatygready a broken gas line. They sure 
made a mistake when they took 


$9? 


rown)-l Buster out of service! 


wondered. “Well, 


well, 








The stranger was | 








Then he called, “O.K., kids, 
come and ride on a real bus! As 
for you,” he turned to the broken- 
down newcomer, “you'll have to 
wait for a tow car!” 

They swarmed like bees out of 
the new bus and into Buster. He 
sighed with pleasure as he felt the 
the children sink into the old worn 
seats again. He went very slowly 
back toward the school, partly be- 
cause he wanted the drive to last 
as long as possible, and partly, alas, 
because he found he was ratherout 











of breath and unused to the heavy 
load. 

When he reached the school- 
yard, his fuel pump was pounding 
and he was breathing heavily. 
“Maybe I’m not as young as I 
thought I was,” he told himself in 
alarm. “Maybe they were right!” 

He didn’t have much time to 
worry about it though. The chair- 
man of the school board was just 
coming out of the schoolhouse door. 
Bill jumped out and ran over to 
him. Buster watched them talk 





earnestly for quite a while. They 
looked at him several times and 
seemed to be arguing about some- 
thing. Finally the chairman smiled 
and patted Bill’s shoulder. ‘Chen 
he rang the school bell. When the 
children started up the steps, he 
stopped them. 

“I’m glad to see you got here this 
morning, thanks to old Buster,” he 
said. “He’s been a faithful old 
bus, but we had decided he’d have 
to go on the scrap heap. After his 

(Continued on page 91) 





“Wait, John Alden... something is missing!” 


The little modern “Priscilla,” casting a practiced eye over the 
food gathered for the Thanksgiving feast, was appalled to note 
that the meal was not complete. For example, she saw no bread, 
flour or cereal, one of the basic 7 food groups needed in daily diets. 

A page from American history? Well, not strictly speaking. 
This classroom skit was more than an attempt to dramatize 
history; it was also a project in nutrition. With foods prepared 
for them in the school lunchroom, the children were using the 
framework of the Thanksgiving story to point up an important 
lesson in eating habits. The vital study of nutrition was being 
integrated with other important classroom subjects. The teacher 
did not need to allot special time for it. 

Suggestions for incorporating a Thanksgiving theme and nu- 
trition project into regular classroom studies are at the right. Use 
them as starting points for ideas of your own. For further as- 
sistance in introducing and maintaining nutrition study, take 
advantage of General Mills ‘Program of Assistance in Nu- 
trition and Health Education.” Plans, ideas and materials 
—adaptable to any curriculum—are available through 
the program. For further information write Edu- 
cation Section,- Dept. of Public. Services, General 


Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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SUGGESTED STUDY 
Reading: 
Stories about the Plymouth Colony 
History: 
First Thanksgiving 
Customs of the Pilgrims 
1. How they dressed 
2. What they ate 
Social Sciences: 
Colony Cooperation 
Relations with Indians 
Arithmetic: y 
Amounts of various foods necessary 
for a Thanksgiving Dinner 
Art: 
Props and costumes for skit; 
cut-outs of Thanksgiving food when 
actual foods are not available, 








Copyright 1949, General Mills, Ino. 
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SORBONNE, Paris 


UNS 


l 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


TRAVEL LEADS TO KNOWLEDGE 





FRANCE, home of the creative spirit, is the logical goal of acknowl- 


* CAEN = CLERMONT-FERRAND - DIJION - GRENOBL 


edged scholars and ambitious students. 

The French universities are a vital supplement to Educational ad- 
vantages in America. More and more, because of world conditions, 
Americans find it necessary to add, not only an understanding of a 
civilization built by generations of men, but also the need to speak 
the language which has been considered truly international. 

The FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS cover all France, and, with their 
inter-European connections link the university cities of the continent. 


For further information, see your travel agent or write: 


FRENCH 


NATIONAL 


PARIS + AIX-MARSEILLE » BESANCON + BORDEAUX 





610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








Sst CHRSTHI PENCILS 


SURE TO MAKE YOUR PUPILS HAPPY 


, 4. NEW OFFERS-FROM 9'to 22 ‘ea. 
Dont Wait...Order Now 


Give as Christmas gifts, these fine quality pencils in attractive 
Christmas containers. Choose the offer you like best. Order as 
many sets as you wish. Send check or money order (no stamps) 
with order, We pay transportation. 


el | MERRY CHRISTMAS 


OFFER No. 1—-A set of three pencils, each imprinted in gilt letters with 
“MERRY CHRISTMAS” or “SEASON'S GREETINGS FROM YOUR 
TEACHER.” Cost 9 cents per set. 


OFFER No. 2—A set of three pencils, each imprinted with pupil’s name in 
gilt letters. Cost 13 cents per set. Print or type names to go on pencils. 
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| SEASON'S GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER 





OFFER No. 3—A set of. — pencils and one 6-inch combination plastic comb- 
ruler. Pencils to be imprinted in gilt with “MERRY CHRISTMAS” or 
“SEASON'S GREETINGS FRO YOUR TEACHER.” Cost 16 cents 
per set. 


OFFER No. 4—-A set of four pencils, each imprinted with pupil’s name in gilt 
letters, plus a 6-inch combination comb-ruler. Cost 22 cents per set. Print 
or type names to go on pencils. 


ORDER NOW—AVOID LAST MINUTE RUSH 
To assure delivery before holidays your order must reach us by December 


Ist. Heavy Christmas mail slows delivery. Order now and you 
avoid last minute Christmas rush and possible disappointment, 


LEDO, INC., P. O. Box 30, Union City, N. J. 
“tees aanee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee eg 
Ledo, Inc., P. O. Box 30, Union City, N. J. 


Enclosed find $ 
with [) Merry Christmas, 
Names. Typed or printed list of names attached. (Indicate with x). 


____.. sets of Offer No. _____.. Imprint 


(0 Individual 


for which send 


() Season’s Greetings from Your Teacher, 


Teacher’s Name walieiitieateenianes : ——— ae 


Address 7 a 


Serer eee eee eee 








Art + Social Studies 
= Salem Village 
(Continued from page 38) 


grass, gardens, and roads could be 
painted. As the days went by, chil- 
dren modeled more houses, build- 
ings, animals, and people. They 
made trees of sponges painted to 
look like leaves and sewed to small 
tree branches. Little pieces of straw 
stuck into clay made effective corn- 
stalks. 

While the house committee was 
doing the first work on the project, 
another committee quickly painted 
a scene to hang back of the houses. 
In Illustration 2 you see this com- 
mittee at work. They had received 
the following directions from their 
class: The time of year was to be 
autumn because they wanted to 
show crops ready for harvest. The 
children, therefore, made gaily col- 
ored hillsides and many gardens. 
They painted the scene in fifty min- 
utes in the art room. They took 
it to the classroom and hung it 


back of the table with the houses | 


on it. 

In a few days the class decided 
that the scene would not do. They 
thought that it would be better to 
finish the construction of the village 
and then paint a vertical back- 
ground that would blend into the 
three-dimensional scene on the ta- 
ble. The children who painted the 
original scene showed very good 
sportsmanship.. They had enjoyed 
painting it and seemed to under- 
stand that their work had helped 
more than many words to bring 
about the decision that the back- 
ground scenery should be painted 
last after the buildings had been 
placed. 

Illustration 3 shows Stanley fin- 
ishing a tiny figure with paint. Sev- 
eral children in the class enjoyed 
modeling people one inch high. 
They were works of art. In the 
same picture are David and Allison 
consulting a reference book for fur- 
ther information. 

Illustration 4 shows the meeting 
house, some of the houses, the pil- 
lory and stocks, the ducking pond, 
roads, trees, people, and animals. 

An art teacher and home-room 
teacher working together enrich not 
only the social studies but also the 
art. Notice the interesting dark 
and light patterns made by the 
houses and scenery. By comparing 
Illustrations 3 and 4 you can see 
where the vertical scenery begins. 
What an excellent piece of work the 
children did in making the vertical 
scenery join the part which was laid 
on the table! You cannot detect in 
Illustration 3 which trees and 
houses are modeled and which are 
painted on the vertical scenery. 
When children live with a scene in 
their room, the result is more artis- 
tic than it could be if made in the 
art room where ten different groups 
work each week. 

The village of Salem—its people, 
their customs, their homes and oth- 
er buildings, their animals, gardens, 
and even the hills, fields, and trees 
—became very real to the children. 
In their minds they lived the role 
of the Puritans during this experi- 
ence. 














INFORMATIVE CLASSRO0O) 


PICTURES --. jm 
Will Bring Zou em 
Teaching Success 


You can save time and labor now by y 
“Teaching Pictures” which have been 4d 
oped by leading visual educators . . . jj 
visual methods to reduce your own and » 
dents’ fatigue, build vocabulary, make } 
readers, increase attention and learning ,, 
Cost little . . . Four million teaching picty 
now in use. 
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INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURES 
40 Ionia Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, M 


High School Course 


CMe Ua Many Finish in 2 Yeos 


Go as rapidly time and abilities permit. Equivalent to 
dent school w: pares for entrance to co! lege. 8 Standard B. 
texts sup lied, ae awarded. Credit for a. subjects 
completed. ‘Single subjects if desired. Free Bulletin on 
American School. Dept. H823, Drexel at S8th, Chicago i! 
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INSET PUZZLES 


The new Approach to Learning! 



















76 different subjects to choose from. 
Available individually or in 
Complete sets of 12 
All coloring used on SIFO Toys is 

non-toxic and harmless 
















SIFO Inset Puzzles are sold by ail 
leading school supply houses. 
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It’s Like Magic 


a (Continued from page 30) 






Pick dashed in the direction of 
he shouts, dragging the sled by its 
spe. “It’s a man! He’s fallen 
hrough the ice!” They could see 
ynly a head and a frantically wav- 










w by y 
been 






g arm. 
“Oh, he’ll drown, he’ll drown,” 
Bnoaned Sally. 
'S “Help! Help!” The man was 
linging to the edge of the broken 
e. “I can’t hold on much longer. 
© teagan you get a rope to throw to 
L FOR? me?” 

own © Fumbling in his haste, Dick final- 
» untied the rope from the sled. 





nm and 
nake 







Farm r 
nant iHe went to the edge of the river 
toga and hurled the rope. The man 


Rummrasped at it but it fell just short 
ca bof his hand. Dick drew it back, 
oiled it, and tried again. 

This time the man’s hands tight- 
ned on it. Dick started to pull 
nd Sally tugged, too; but they 
ould not move the man. 

Pict “T-t-t-tie it to a tree,” he called 
between chattering teeth. 

Together Sally and Dick bound 
twBheir end firmly about a tree which 
bverhung the river. Slowly inch 
mmgpy inch the man clinging to the 
e@pope made his way over the ice. 
Twice it cracked under his weight, 
but he was able to pull himself out 
bf the water by means of the rope. 
e had no strength left to climb 
¢ low bank and lay gasping there. 
But in a few minutes with the chil- 
iren’s assistance he was over the 
bank, 

“We must take him to our house, 
atemmally.” Dick ran to untie the rope 
hnd put it on the sled again. The 
nan lifted himself a little and the 
hildren helped him onto the sled. 
“We can never haul him up that 
pill.” Dick looked up the long 
lope down which they had coast- 
bd. “Let’s follow the brook. It’s 
2 longer way but it’s level.” 
When Mother saw them coming, 
he flung the door open. “Oh, chil- 
ren, what has happened?” 

“He’s not drowned,” Dick as- 
ured her. 

“Poor man.” Mother bent over 

he sled. “He’s wet and cold.” 

§ Father hurried from the barn. 

e soon had the man off the sled 
ind into the house. He took off his 

vet clothes and put him to bed 
before a roaring fire. 

The next morning the man was 
ble to tell them that he was 
William Carson and that he had 
ust come to the town of Walton. 
“How can I repay you?” he said 
ver and over again. “I should 
ave drowned or died of cold and 

xposure—” 
| “There, there,” answered Father. 
You don’t have to repay us. We’re 
glad to take care of you.” 
“Now, lie still.” Mother came 
sito the bed. “You might take a 
ery bad cold after that terrible 

nn. aking. Eat this warm breakfast 
and you'll feel better,’ she went 
on. “Dick and Sally will keep you 
Hrom getting lonesome.” 

They told him about the school 
that was being built just down the 
toad. “We never had a school 
before,” Dick explained. “There’s 
one in Walton but it’s too far away 
for us to go every day. Mother 
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teaches us and tells us stories about 
the school she went to back in 


Maine. 
isn’t it?” 

“It is indeed,” Mr. Carson an- 
swered. 

“It took weeks and weeks for our 
people to come out here,” nodded 
Dick, “but we have a grandmother 
there.” 

“We write letters to her,” added 
Sally proudly. “And we got a let- 
ter from her yesterday. Just think, 
our own grandmother has never 


Maine’s a long way off, 





seen us! Father and Mother can 
tell her about us but that isn’t like 
seeing us.” 

“No, indeed, it isn’t,” smiled 


Mr. Carson. “I have it!” he ex- 
claimed suddenly. “The very 
thing!” He would say nothing 


more about it but often that day 
he smiled happily to himself. 

The next morning he was able to 
get up and dress. Mother had dried 
and pressed his clothes for him. 

“I must go into town at once,” 
he told them at breakfast. 





“Then I’ll take you in the sleigh.” 
Father went for his coat and cap. 
“And I want you all to go with 
me.” Mr. Carson was smiling to 
himself again as if he had a happy 
secret. “I can repay you after all.” 
He wouldn’t take no for an answer. 
“Stop here, please,” he said to 
Father when they came to the 
store in town. “I have rented a 
back room from the storekeeper.” 
He led them into a big room 
cluttered with boxes. The air was 
(Continued on page 91) 








/ The Common Denominator... 


hite bread—food of ancient kings, food for mod- 
ern man. One of the few foods we can eat any 
time of the day without tiring of it, bread is at home 
on the tables of rich and poor, and with practically 
any menu. Truly, bread is a ‘*common denominator” 


among foods. 


No one food can provide all the nutrients we need, 
but modern enriched bread and flour complement more 
costly foods. They supply more than their share of 
the nutrients necessary for buoyant health. 

The Journal of the American Medical Association* 


points out that “The supplementary relationships of 
bread or flour to various food proteins of animal origin 
are an important economic factor often overlooked 
by physicians and nutritionists. Dietary protein de- 
rived in proportions of one half to two thirds from 


foods of plant origin is entirely adequate to meet all 


protein needs for normal growth (and) development.” 

In planning school lunch programs, and in teaching 
good eating habits to children, it is important to 
emphasize the valuable contributions of enriched bread 
and flour—protein, food energy, B-vitamins and iron, 


*** Nutritional Contributions of Wheat”, Jl. of AMA, Nov. 27, 1948 
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Write fox descriptive leaflet aoe 


NEW CLASSROOM AIDS 








FOR THE TEACHING OF 
BETTER EATING HABITS 


Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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These materials, developed for us by specialists in 
health, nutrition, reading and education, stress the 
interrelationship of all food groups in the healthful 
diet. They are offered without charge to teachers, 
school administrators, nutritionists and health work- 
ers. Write to: Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. Jackson 
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~ HELEN SHANNON ~~ 


— “j cw WRG tent C.D . 
c<— 4 


Imagine the thrill of each child 
when he receives his very own LETTER 3 
from SANTA CLAUS! Such a close ; 
contact is almost beyond belief! Chil- $ 
dren want to hear or to read these $ 
LETTERS ; 


fascinating hundreds of 


times! 


Santa writes about his coming visit 2 
to boys and girls on Christmas Eve, 
about his reindeer, his toys and 
Mother Claus: one rebus style. Four § 
designs 5 x 7—beautifully written by 
authors of national reputation in 
children's work, verse and prose, gaily 2 
illustrated in bright colors—with il- 
lustrated envelopes to match. Mail 
or leave mysteriously on the chil 
dren's desks. 4 


Our Christmas Project Box contains: 


One NOTE from SANTA to All for 
the Class. 5 0 
40 LETTERS (10 each style) : 
plus 15¢ 9§ 
40 Envelopes postage 2 


Extra LETTERS 4 for 15¢ 


REEL ot” 


FUNSTUDIES 
with each Project Box 


Outlines practical plans for using the 
LETTERS in your classroom activities. 
The program begins early in December 
when your children discover the NOTE 
from Santa under a classroom window. 
This NOTE inspires all activities with 
its challenge: “What will you do 
about Christmas?" From then on 
classwork is truly inspired—genuine 
spontaneous reaction which can be } 
directed to many constructive results. 


The entire program builds up to 
the day of great surprise (about De- 
cember !5th) when the children re- 
ceive their individual LETTERS from 
SANTA CLAUS. What a joyous cli- 
max! The LETTERS make four thrill- 
ing Reading Lessons, are delightful ¢ 
for the story hour—children want 
them repeated again and again. q 
FUNSTUDIES also includes a merry 
little song: “SANTA IS COMING TO 
OUR HOUSE" and illustrates 30 
easy-to-make decorations, simple 
gifts, mail box, fireplace and poster. 


ORDER NOW IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 





920 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please send me boxes 
@ 1.50 each (add 15¢ per box postage) 
| enclose $ 





SECOND SOLDIER—Right. And I'll 
watch the street. 

(First Soldier goes into the barn. 
Elder Brewster hides.) 


FIRST SOLDIER (coming out of 
barn) —That’s queer. I heard some- 


thing moving, but there’s nobody 
there. 

SECOND SOLDIER—Oh, it’s all 
right. Everyone is home sleeping. 


It’s so dark and cold, I’m freezing! 

FIRST SOLDIER—Well, let’s take a 
walk to warm ourselves. 

(Soldiers walk off briskly.) 

(Mistress Brewster enters 
Patience and Jonathan.) 

ELDER BREWSTER—Ah, my dears, 
I am glad you are safely here. 

JONATHAN (tripping over box) — 
Ouch! 

ALL—Hush, my boy! 

ELDER BREWSTER— There are sol- 
diers near by. One nearly caught 
me. 

MISTRESS 
how terrible! 

PATIENCE—Hark, someone comes. 
(Goes to door.) 

(William Bradford enters.) 

ELDER BREWSTER—Welcome, my 
friend. Did you see any soldiers? 

WILLIAM BRADFORD—No, but I 
thought I heard some at the corner. 

JONATHAN—MTr. Bradford, won't 
you sit here? (Offers him box and 
tips over pail noisily.) 

WILLIAM BRADFORD—Careful, my 
child. No noise! 

JONATHAN—I’m so sorry! 

(Pastor and Mistress Robinson 


with 


BREWSTER — William, 


enter.) 

aLL—Good evening, Pastor and 
Mistréss Robinson. 

PASTOR ROBINSON--Good  eve- 


ning, friends. I’m sorry to be late. 
We came the long way around to 
fool the soldiers. 

(Mr. Helwys comes in quickly.) 

ELDER BREWSTER—Good evening, 
Mr. Helwys. Please find a seat. 
Now we are all here. We'd better 
begin the service, Pastor Robinson. 

PASTOR ROBINSON—Let us all sit 
down and be thankful we are safe. 
I will read from the Bible first. 
(Reads Psalm 100.) It is true that 
we are meeting against the orders 
of the King, but we must worship 
God as our own hearts tell us. Let 
us all now say the Lord’s Prayer. 
(All repeat the prayer.) Now let’s 
sing our hymn of Thanksgiving. 

(All sing “We Gather Togeth- 
er.” 

(Soldiers re-enter, street level.) 

FIRST sOLDIER—I think I hear 
people singing up in this barn! 

SECOND SOLDIER—So do I. Let’s 
take a look and see what’s going on. 

(They grasp their swords and 
start for the barn.) 

PATIENCE (looks out a crack)— 
Oh, Father! Two soldiers are 
coming! 

ELDER BREWSTER—Quick, every- 
body! Women and children hide 
over here! 

(They hide in the direction he 
points.) 

soLpierRS (at the door) 
in the name of the King! 

WILLIAM BRADFORD—Well, I guess 
We might as well give 


Open, 


it’s no use. 
ourselves up. 
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Our Thanksgiving Play 


(Continued from page 62) 


PASTOR ROBINSON—Yes. Wecan’t 
fight the King. We'll go quietly in 
the name of God. (He opens the 
door.) 

FIRST SOLDIER—We arrest you in 
the name of King James! 


SECOND SOLDIER—Line up and 
come with us! 
(Civilians and Soldiers march 


off.) : 
MISTRESS BRADFORD (coming out 
of hiding) —Well, we might as well 
go home and do the best we can. 
(Women and children exit.) 
LAMPLIGHTER (returns and takes 
down lanterns and sings)—Twelve 
o'clock and all is well! 
(Chorus echoes him as before.) 


(Stagehands raise the window 
shades. ) 
ANNOUNCER—The next scene is 


on the street in the daytime several 
weeks later, after the men are out 
of jail. 

(Pastor Robinson and William 
Bradford enter together, talking.) 

PASTOR ROBINSON—I don’t know 
what we are going to do. The 
King’s soldiers are after us every- 
where. 

WILLIAM 
very discouraging. 
to go to jail again. 

(Elder Brewster and Mr. Helwys 
enter.) 

PASTOR ROBINSON—Here come 
Elder Brewster and Mr. Helwys. 
Let’s hear what they have to say. 

WILLIAM BRADFORD (to the new- 
comers)—Good morning, friends. 
We have been talking together and 
wondering what we can do. 


BRADFORD—Yes. It is 
I don’t want 


ELDER BREWSTER--It is a hard 
problem. The soldiers have dis- 
covered nearly all our meeting 


places. 

MR. HELWys—It looks as though 
we'd have to leave the country. 

WILLIAM BRADFORD—But where 
can we go? 

ELDER BREWSTER—When I was a 
young man, I lived for a while in 
Holland. The people there were 
very friendly, and willing to let 
others worship in their own way. 
Perhaps*we can go there. 

PASTOR ROBINSON—That’s a won- 
derful idea. But how would we get 
there? 

ELDER BREWSTER—I know a 
Dutch sea captain who might take 
us on his ship. 

MR. HELWys—How can you find 
out for sure? 

ELDER BREWSTER—I think I can 
send a message and have an an- 
swer in a week. . 

ALL—A good idea. That’s good. 

WILLIAM BRADFORD—I only hope 
he will have room for us, and that 
we can get away without the King’s 
finding out. 

MR. HELWys—So do I. We may 
have to leave in the dark. Let’s go 
home now and tell the rest the 
news. 

PASTOR ROBINSON—Right. 


God 


‘grant that it works out. 


(All go off, talking.) 

(Stagehands remove sign read- 
ing BARN, and put up another 
reading BEACH. They rearrange 
boards and boxes, and draw win- 


dow shades:) 


ANNOUNCER—The last scene 
another night a few weeks ly 
It is on a beach. The Dutch 
is out in the harbor. 

(The Brewsters enter with ly 
gage.) 

ELDER BREWSTER—Let’s put ¢ 
luggage down here all together, 

MISTRESS BREWSTER—Oh, but 
is cold and damp! Do you thi 
this is the right place? Oh, he 
come the Clyftons. Yoohoo! Oy 
here, Mistress Clyfton. 

(Mr. and Mistress Clyfton a 
the three boys join the Brewster, 

MISTRESS CLYFTON—It’s such 
long way and these bags are 
heavy, I’m glad to put them dow 
William Brewster has gone to me 
Captain Van Horn. I hope th 
get here soon. 

ZACHARY—Father, will the 
come soon? 

MR. CLYFTON—I hope it is he 
now, child. If there were a moa 
we might sce it. (Looks out to sea 

TIMOTHY—Oh, Patience, I 
to leave my pet dog. There ju 
wasn’t room! 

PATIENCE—I’m_ sorry, Timoth 
Perhaps you can have another | 
Holland. 

(The Robinsons 
Mr. Helwys. 
shivering.) 

PASTOR ROBINSON—Is everybo 
here? Keep very quiet and st 
close to these rocks. I don’t this 
the soldiers have seen any of 
yet. 
ELDER BREWSTER—Hush! So 
one is coming! 

(All crouch and look.) 

(William Bradford enters wil 
Captain Van Horn.) 

ALL—Ah! Here he is. 
are. God be praised. 


come; th 


All huddle togeth 


Here thy 





WILLIAM BRADFORD—Friends, hi 
is Captain Van Horn. (Capt 
bows.) Are we all ready to go? 

ELDER BREWSTER—Jonathan, 
whether there is any sign of 
diers. 

JONATHAN (runs to look and1 
turns) —No, Father, all clear. 

SAILORS (enter and go up i 
Captain) —Ready, Captain? 

CAPTAIN VAN HORN—You 4 
brave people. May the Lord pm 
tect you. The boats are read 
This way, friends. Follow m 
(Leads them off.) 

(All go, singing a hymn. Eld 
Brewster and Pastor Robinson ¢ 
last.) 

PASTOR ROBINSON—We are grat 
ful to you, Elder Brewster, for 
ting us the ship. God grant a # 
voyage. 

(Both men exit.) 

(The two Soldiers come runntti 
in.) 

FIRST SOLDIER—Too late! They} 
got away! 





(Both Soldiers run off.) 
LAMPLIGHTER (off stage)—T 
o'clock and all is well! 

(Chorus echoes off stage.) 
ANNOUNCER—And so the 
tans became Pilgrims, and a 
many years, they came to Ameri 
landing first at Cape Cod, and 
at Plymouth Rock, in 1620. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Tommy’s Initiation 
(Continued from page 31) 


Seeing Tommy start off on his 
bike, Beagy yipped along behind 
the quick-turning wheels and re- 
fused to return home without his 
master. In order not to lose him, 
Tommy lifted the dog and placed 
him in the wire basket, where he 
peacefully settled himself. 

At the meeting place, Foster 
glanced scornfully toward the small 
dog. “Bring him along as a body- 
guard?” 

Tommy shrugged off the ques- 
tion. He smiled in his friendly way 
at the Jones boys who waited im- 
patiently to start their bikes rolling. 

Along the back roads, the boys 
pedaled until they reached the 
woods. 

“Why did you choose this partic- 
ular spot for an initiation?” asked 
Tommy, as they parked their bikes 
in a large clearing. 

“Afraid of old man Scraggler?” 
hooted Foster, winking at the jones 
boys. 

“No, I’m not,” Tommy quietly 
defended himself. “He doesn’t like 
kids, but he won’t hurt anybody.” 

“There’s nothing to the initiation 
except taking a dare,” Foster said 
smugly. 

“What’s the dare?” Tommy 
asked, as he lifted Beagy from the 
wire basket to the ground. 

“To crawl into that cave over 
there—the one Scraggler discov- 
ered when he was making this 
clearing a few months ago.” 

Tommy looked directly at Foster. 
“Did you hear that rumor about 
the cave-in?” 

“Oh, that!” Foster scoffed. “Just 
a silly rumor Scraggler started.” 

“It might be true!” Tommy 
pointed out, without rushing the 
words. 

One of the Jones boys fidgeted; 
then said, “That’s what I told 
Foster. As long as it might be 
true, we shouldn’t ask you to take 
a chance.” 

“Whose side are you on?” Foster 
shouted. “The captain of a ball 
team oughta take any dare and not 
be afraid.” 

There was silence in the woods 
except for the slight rustle of leaves 
as Beagy scampered about. 

Tommy jutted out his chin. “If 
a guy takes any and every dare, 
he’s not being brave. He’s just not 
thinking for himself.” 

“Brave people are willing to take 
risks,” Foster loudly insisted. 

“If something important depends 
on it!” Tommy peppered each 
word. 

“So joining my club isn’t impor- 
tant!” 

“I think it’s more important not 
to be bullied into doing something 
that’s just taking a silly risk,” 
Tommy said firmly. 

One of the Jones boys blurted 
out an interruption. “Say, your 
Puppy just ran into the cave.” 

J Tommy whirled in that direction. 

Here Beagy! Here, Beagy!” he 
called. 

“Your pup doesn’t mind taking 
a risk!” Foster taunted. 

Reaching the mouth of the cave, 
ommy called once more. “Here, 
agy.” 








Only a whine sounded from the 
darkness. 

“Lucky I have a pocket flash- 
light,” said Tommy, beaming the 
light inside the cave. “Can’t sce 


him. Come on out, Beagy.” 
The puppy could be heard 
whimpering. - 


“T’ll crawl in-a way,” Tommy 
said to the others, who watched 
him expectantly. “Beagy might 





need help right now. Don’t follow 
me. I'll yell if I need help.” 

Guided by the sound of Beagy’s 
ever louder whine, Tommy inched 
forward. As he progressed he oc- 
casionally zigzagged the beam 
from the flashlight across the 
arched roof. 

“The whines seem to be coming 
from the small opening at the 
bottom left side of the tunnel,” 








| 





thought Tommy. “Might as well 
flash the light in there.” 

Beagy began to bark sharply. 

Leaning closer to the opening, 
Tommy could see the puppy. He 
had fallen into a crevice, and was 
lodged between the walls. 

“Stop barking, Beagy. Come on 
out! I’m here.” Tommy waited 
for the puppy to obey. 

(Continued on page 92) 





Naturally, you are embarrassed when parents must 
be told that a pupil has lice. It can be done gracefully 


When the problem 


...and the mother will appreciate your action. 


Use the coupon below to get a supply of a little 
leaflet prepared by the makers of A-200 Pyrinate 
Liquid. It can be given to the child in a sealed en- 
velope to take home. In sympathetic and diplomatic 
language parents are told about the actual danger of 
lice infestation in the classroom. It also tells them: 


A. A-200 isa sure, fast killer of lice, and their eggs 
... On contact. One 15-minute application is usually 


sufficient. 


B. A-200 is non-poisonous, non- irritating, and 


leaves no tell-tale odor. 


C. A-200 is easy to use. It is a liquid... no greasy 
salve to stain clothing. Especially recommended for 
children. At all drugstores, only 79¢. 
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is Pediculosis Capitis 
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cd... free copies of 


“Smart Sewing with Cotton Bags” 
now. Twenty-four pages, attractive- 
ly illustrated, tell how to use cotton 
bags to stretch school wardrobes, 
how to brighten a humdrum room, 
how to save as you cewl 

And here are ideas for group sew- 
ing projects as well as individual 
suggestions that will interest every 
student. Full informetion on where 
to get cotton bags, how to remove 
labels, helpful hints on dyeing 
white bags__. in this free bocklet! 


“SMART SEWING. with 
COTTON BAGS 


Over 3,000,000 earlier book- 
lets already distributed! 
This edition Is 50% larger, 
festures Simplicity patterns, 
available everywhere! Or- 
der free copies, 25 per 
class, today! 


vationat (fore councit 


BOX 76 MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
‘ 
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. Specific location within Asia. 

. Size—compare with the United 
tates. 

. Great range of climatic zones. 
. Gobi Desert. 

C. Population. 

1. Most people located in south- 
eastern part of China. 

2. Reasons for concentration of 
population in this area. 

3. More than one fourth of all the 
people in the world live in China. 
D. Topography—Map work with 
scales of elevation and distance. 

1. Locate mountainous and unfer- 
tile regions. 

2. Locate important rivers—Yang- 
tze and Hwang Ho. 

E. Provinces.—Outlying areas and 
China proper. 

F. The working people. 

1. Farmers. 

2. Fishermen, 
3. Coolies. 
4, 


2 
3 
S 
4 
5 


Boatmen. 
Merchants. 
6. Scholars. 
G. Transportation.—Men take the 
place of animals. 
1. By water. 

a) Junks.—Boats to transport 
materials. (Eye painted on junk 
to see the way.) 

b) Sampan.—Houseboat. (En- 
tire families live on them; can 
change neighbors or sc¢nery when- 
ever they choose. The children 
have blocks of wood tied to them 
in case they fall overboard.) 

¢) Canalboat.—Pulled upstream 
by lines of men. 

2. By land. 

a) Sedan chair.—Men carry a 
chair supported on poles laid on 
their shoulders and chant in uni- 
son so as not to get out of step. 

b) Rickshaw.—A coolie pulls a 
two-wheeled cart. 

¢) Camels.—Important in Gobi 
Desert. 

H. City of Peking. 

1. Glamorous one-time capital of 
China. 

2. Made up of three cities, one 
within another, each surrounded 
by a wall. 
3. Contains 
Heaven. 

a) Its design is one of the rarest 
in the world. 

b) It has triple roofs of azure 
tile. 

c¢) The huge columns of the 
present structure (rebuilt to dupli- 
cate original destroyed by fire) 
came from Oregon. 

I. Customs.—Difference between 
“old” and “modern” China. 
1. Family relationships. 

a) Father highly revered, as are 
all old persons. 

b) Son brings wife to father’s 
house. 

c) Boy 
sons can work. 

d) Girls not so welcome because 


famous Temple of 


babies desired because 


they leave home when they marry ' 


and are of no help to the family. 
2. Clothing—principally cotton. 

a) Formerly girls’ feet were 
bound. 

b) Men and women wear either 
gowns or trousers and jackets. 
Some wear western dress. 


China—The Land and the People 


(Continued from page 26) 


c) Children wear quilted coats 
of cotton in winter. 

d) Shoes are made of many lay- 
ers of cloth sewed together. 

3. Homes. 

a) Walls and roofs are impor- 
tant parts of Chinese architecture. 

b) Men and women’s quarters 
in wealthier Chinese homes are 
separate. 

c) Average homes do not have 
central heating, even in North 
China. K’ang is a low bed built 
of brick kept warm by a small fire 
underneath. 

d) Doors to courtyard are lac- 
quered with symbols of good luck. 
4. Food. 

a) Rice is the principal food of 
South China; wheat of North 
China. 

b) Tea is the principal drink. 

c) Fish and poultry are eaten, 
but meat is too costly. 

d) Curious foods such as bird’s- 
nest soup and preserved eggs are 
relished. 

J. Religion. 

1. Three ancient religions—Tao- 
ism, Confucianism, and Buddhism 
—have become intermingled quite 
generally. 

2. There are a growing number of 
Christians. 

3. Ancestor worship is strongly 
rooted and has kept the Chinese 
from accepting new ideas from the 
world outside. 

K. Holidays and special occasions. 
1. New Year’s Day. 

2. Feast of the Lanterns. 

3. Feast of the Dragons, or Drag- 
on-Boat Festival. 

4. Kite-Flying Festival. 

5. Mid-Autumn Festival. 

6. Weddings. 

7. Funerals. 

L. Products. 

1. Rice. 

a) Rice shoots are planted in 
wet fields called paddies. 

b) Water is drained off when 
rice is ready for harvest. 

c) It is the principal food of the 
Chinese people. 

d) Paper is 
straw. 

2. Tea. 

a) Teabushes are planted about 
five feet apart. 

b) They take at least five years 
to be productive. 

c) Bushes will produce for life- 
time. 

d) The tenderest shoots picked. 

é) Shoots are either hand-rolled 
or machine-rolled. 

f) Scents are placed with drying 
leaves to become part of the flavor. 
3. Silk. 

a) Raising silkworms has legen- 
dary background. 

b) Silkworm culture was kept 
secret for many years. 

c) Silk is used for the clothing 
of the wealthy. 

4. Fish. 

a) Fishermen go out in gaily 
decorated small boats. 

b) Trained cormorants 
catch fish for their masters. 
5. Bamboo. 

a) Building material. 


b) Food. 


made from rice 


( birds) 






6. Fuel. 

a) Principally straw or grass 5 
burned. 

b) China’s once heavy foregs 
were almost all cut down long agp, 

c) The government tried plant. 
ing trees, but the people cut them 
down before they were few feefh 
high. 
M. Chinese arts. 
1. Handcraft.—Chinese have grea 
appreciation for beauty and detail 
Chinese artisans start with the ray 
materials and work until an object 
is completed. 

a) Porcelain. 

b) Hand painting on silk. 

c) Carved stonework. There ar 
fine examples on palaces and tem. 


















ples. a * 
2. Architecture. pletely 
a) Pagodas. He 
b) High-arched stone bridges. F°™ 
c) Walls for defense. He 
3. Writing. yams 
a) Chinese writing is a type of for 
picture writing in which each sym. An¢ 
bol is drawn or painted. a ki 
b) Block printing was invented Run ¢ 
by the Chinese. pecone 
N. Brief political history. 
1. High level of civilization.—At 
tained while Europeans were still 
in semisavage state. 
2. Gradual rise to power (1351 heavy 
1650). ‘You 
_ @) Much progress in culture and = 
inventions was made. He 
b) It was ruled by an emperorfindo 





3. Period of foreign intervention, the 
(1650-1900). ‘I thi 
a) Opium War. ‘it her 
b) Trade concessions or Treat Dic 


Ports. ol] 
4. China today. “Nc 
a) Growth in accepting neWiured 
ideas. ; ery, 
b) Economic status. bomet! 
c) Political position. “Tt 


d) Problems faced by China—fexclai 
Unification, communication, con-§ “So 
servation, transportation. oe 
5. Reviewing the past and specu-Kearce 
lating on the future of China. and si 

TYPES OF ACTIVITIES He 
mall 
A. There is teacher participationffully | 
or “presence” in almost all types t gen 
of activities. There are, howevet,Blippe 
many instances in which the teach-fholes 
er can allow the children to followfbox o 
their own self-direction. The teach-pf Dic 
er will participate when needed. §t 
B. The following list of activities 
suitable for sight-saving children 
shows activities where there ® 
teacher-pupil participation and at 
tivities where the children are self- 
directed. (The letter T means 
teacher, the letter P, pupil.) 
1. Prepare outline as check plat 
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for study undertaken—planningMhave | 
organizing, evaluation (T and P). §thing- 
2. Examining pertinent  items-ffthe sz 
museum pieces (T and P). | Mr. 
3. Reading basic materials (1 qndfinto ; 
P). They 
4. Excursions, principally to muse#Png, 5] 
ums (T and P). The 
5. Visual aids—slides and movies — 

e ( 


T and P). 
6. Map work—outline maps with 
out small detail (T and P). 

(Continued on page 94) 
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What Happened to Buster 
(Continued from page 85) 


}ood deed today, however, I think 
e deserves a reward.” 

Everyone clapped, and Buster 
yas so afraid he would miss a word 
hat he Iet his motor die to make 
hings quieter. 

“Buster's too old to run around 
bny longer, but he’s not too old to 
‘it quietly and take things easy,” 
he man continued. “Bill has sug- 
bested that we use Buster for a 
hlayhouse, and you can all play in 
im for another ten years!” 

One of the boys yelled, “Hurrah 
for Buster, the bus with a soul!” 
And everyone joined in. 

And so Buster went to live under 
he big oak tree in the schoolyard. 
His paint peeled a little more every 
Hay, and his pistons gave up com- 
pletely, but he was happy. 

He watched the big blue bus 
‘ome and go twice a day. 

“He can work like that if he 
wants to,” Buster told himself, “but 
bs for me, I’ve earned my rest.” 

And he opened his door to let 
wo little girls playing Run Sheep 
Run come in and hide behind the 
kecond seat. 


It’s Like Magic 


(Continued from page 87) 


heavy with queer sharp smells. 
‘You are going to see something 
you never saw before.” 

He pulled a chair beside a big 


window which had been newly cut 
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n the wall. He beckoned to Dick. 
‘I think I'll take you first. Please 
it here.” 

Dick asked uneasily, “But what 
o I have to do?” 

“Not a thing,” Mr. Carson as- 
ured him. “Not a thing but sit 
ery, very still. Then you'll see 
omething that will surprise you.” 

“It sounds like magic,” Sally 
exclaimed. 

“Some people might call it mag- 
ic.” laughed Mr. Carson. © “It’s 
scarcely that, but well—you wait 
and see.” 

He drew from one of the boxes a 
small oblong piece of metal. Care- 
ully he «xamined it and polished 
t gently. It gleamed softly as he 
slipped it into a black box with 
holes in the front of it. Setting the 
box on the table squarely in front 
pf Dick, he peered into the back of 
st. 

Sally sat as still as Dick, scarcely 
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Waring to breathe for fear that she 
night break the mysterious spell. 
But nothing seemed to be happen- 
ng except that Mr. Carson moved 
is hands once or twice. She was 
disappointed when Mr. Carson 
said, “That’s all, Dick. You don’t 
have to sit still any longer.” Every- 
thing—Dick, box, and all—looked 
he same as before. 

| Mr. Carson rushed with the box 
nto a little closet in one corner. 
They could hear a sound of pour- 
ing, splashing, and dipping. 


Then he came out of the closet 


‘ith a beaming face. “Look!” He | 


held out the little oblong piece of 
metal. 
“Why—why—” gasped Dick. “It’s 


my picture,” 








| 





| 








told Father, who wanted to pay 
him. “Where would I be if you 


hadn’t rescued me and taken care 


“Oh, Mr. Carson, you’re playing 
a joke on us. It’s only a mirror. 
No!” Sally cried, as Dick moved 


to let her come closer. “It stays of me?” 
right there. How did you do it?” After people in Walton saw the 
“You are looking at a daguerre- daguerrectypes, they wanted pic- 


tures of themselves made. In the 
spring the covered wagons came 
through with settlers going farther 
west. They too, wanted daguerre- 
otypes taken to send back home. 
Mr. Carson was busy all the time. 

One day Father wrapped their 
four daguerreotypes in a package 


otype,” replied Mr. Carson. “It’s 
named after a man in France 
who first found out how to make 
them. It’s really the sunlight that 
takes the picture, and I only hold 
it there with my chemicals.” 

He made daguerreotypes of them 
all. “No, I won’t take a cent,” he 











and sent them to Grandmother in 
Maine. 

“At last I have seen Sally and 
Dick,” she wrote back. “And how 
glad I am to see yoyr two dear 
faces again.” 

Then as the months went by, one 
by, one daguerreotypes came from 
Maine, first Grandmother’s and 
then some of the many uncles, 
aunts, and cousins. Sally and 
Dick felt at last that .they really 
knew them even though they were 
so far away. 
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AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 
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In Pediatrie 
PRACTICE 


Children, being more active than adults, 
expend much more energy. While most of. this 
energy can be replaced with an ordinary 
“run-arounds” can be given 

a bottled carbonated beverage as a quick 
energizer. This zestful refreshment 

contains invert sugar which is easily 


assimilated for quick energy. 


Bottled carbonated beverages are also 
useful in diets of dehydrated and febrile 
patients and in those children where 


vomiting of unknown etiology is a problem. 


Modern techniques involving the highest 
principles of chemistry, bacteriology and 
engineering are employed in the manufacture 


of this wholesome refreshment. 


As Advertised in the 
Journal of the American 
Medical Association 


The National 
Association 

of the 

Bottled Soft 
Drink Industry 
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a new printing 
of this popular 


RIT BOOK! 


..» handicraft 
projects for 
the classroom 


. 24 pages, 
8Y2 x 11 in. 





Just send 10c in stamps 
or coin to cover mailing 
and handling charges 


Teachers, the country over, have 
exclaimed over this book. Miss Agnes 
Lilley, art instructor in one of the 
country’s leading school systems, pre- 
pared this book with projects for all 
grade levels... from kindergarten to 
high school. 


included are details on 
@ Tie-dyeing 
®@ Model construction 
e Dyeing and weaving of palmetto 
@ Braided and hooked rugs 
@ Batik on wood and fabric 
@ Raffia basketmaking 


«+. and many other subjects 


Published by the 
Makers of ALL 
PURPOSE RIT Fabric 
Tints and Dyes. 





RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION F 11 
1437 W. Morris Street 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
Enclosed is 10c eer 
“Color Crafts for Everyone.” 
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Maria Luisa, Girl Scout 
(Continued from page 31) 


“A Girl Scout’s honor is to be 
trusted.” Suddenly her black eyes 
snapped. “Your mother and the 
old grandmother are bad not to 
let you join.” 

But Maria Luisa shook her head. 
“No, it is only that they do not 
understand.” 

“Next time we learn to sew,” 
went on Carmen. “Perhaps if you 
tell them that—” 

So Maria Luisa hurried home. 
But Mrs. Romero only folded her 
hands tightly and said, “It is better 
to learn the sewing at home.” 

The grandmother said, ““Tomor- 
row I will show you.” 

Then Carmen came from Girl 
Scout meeting saying, “Next week 
we learn to care for the babies. 
The school nurse will show us 
how.” 

Maria Luisa’s heart jumped. It 
would be good to know how to care 
for the baby. He was sick so much. 
Surely if she told the mother and 
grandmother this, they would like 
her to join the scouts. 

“Humph!” said the old grand- 
mother. “I raise seven strong sons. 
We do not need the white nurse to 
tell us much foolishness.” 

Then Miss Brown announced a 
contest, to decide who should go to 
Girl Scout camp. “Every year Girl 
Scouts go to camp,” she said. “Ev- 
eryone learns a lot and has a won- 
derful time. I wish you could all 
go. But, since only one can, I’ve 
decided we shall have a contest.” 

The girls listened closely. 

She continued, “I want each girl 
to write a paper on why she is glad 
she’s a Girl Scout. The girl who 
writes the best paper shall have the 
prize of going to camp.” 

Carmen could hardly wait until 
the meeting was over and she could 
tell Maria Luisa. 

“Oh, Maria Luisa,” she ex- 
claimed, “we’re to have a contest. 
The winner is going to the moun- 
tains. Oh, I want to go.” 

Maria Luisa, after hearing about 
the contest, gave it much thought. 
If only she could go to the moun- 
tains. Then an idea entered her 
head. She would write a paper on 
why she would like to become a 
Girl Scout. 

So, Maria Luisa and Carmen 
each wrote a paper for the contest. 
Maria Luisa was just as excited as 
Carmen about it. Finally the day 
came for Miss Brown to announce 
the winner. 

She smiled at them all. “Well, I 
believe Maria Luisa’s was really the 
best. She did some fine writing. 
But she is not a member of our 
Girl Scout troop, so her paper must 
be disqualified, because only a Girl 
Scout may go to camp: Carmen’s 
paper was the next best. She will 
go to camp.” 

Maria Luisa was not in school 
that day to hear Miss Brown praise 
her paper. 


Carmen was almost too surprised 


to speak. But soon she was run- 
ning down the road, calling, 
“Maria Luisa, Maria—’ On she 


went until she came to the dry, 
well-swept yard of the Romero 
house. 





- Camp instead of me. 





The door slowly opened and 
aria Luisa came out. But there 
was no laughter on her face today. 

“What is the matter?” cried 
Carmen. 

“Tt is the little brother,” whis- 
pered Maria Luisa. “He is very 
sick. And nothing the old grand- 
mother does will help him.” 

“Have you got the white doc- 
tor?” asked Carmen. 

“No,” Maria Luisa twisted nerv- 
ously at her black braids. “The 
grandmother says Yaqui medicine 
better. But he gets no better.” 

Carmen’s shoulders straightened. 
“T learned about babies in scouts,” 
she said. “Maybe I can help.” 

When the girls entered the 
house, the grandmother motioned 
them to leave. “You in the way. 
You bring more trouble.” She was 
putting a black, sticky mess on the 
baby. 

But Carmen walked right over 
to the baby. She felt his feverish 
head and hot hands. “Get some 
water,” she said to Maria Luisa. 
“The nurse said a good bath helps 
cool the babies.” 

And for some reason the grand- 
mother didn’t say a word. Walk- 
ing off, she sat down on the dirt 
floor and put her head in her 
hands. 

“Nurse said babies should have 
the canned milk mixed with boiled 
water instead of the red beans,” 
continued Carmen, rubbing the 
baby softly. 

Just then Mrs. Romero came in 
and looked at the baby. Lowering 
her voice, she glanced over to the 
old woman in the corner. “I went 
to store and called the white doc- 
tor. Yaqui medicine no good. But 
already I think you make him bet- 
ter, Carmen. Perhaps I should go 
tell the doctor not to come.” 

“No,” replied Carmen, “‘it is bet- 
er that he come. I only know what 
nurse said in Girl Scout.” 

The baby was sleeping peaceful- 
ly now. Maria Luisa fanned him 
with an old paper. “If I had gone 
to scouts,” she said quietly, “I 
would have known about milk, and 
I would have not let the grand- 
mother give the red chili beans.” 

Her mother nodded. “Next week 
you go to meeting. You be a Girl 
Scout and dearn like Carmen.” 

The girls stared at each other, 
and then slipped out the door. 

“Oh, Maria Luisa!” Carmen ex- 
claimed. 

Tears were running down Maria 
Luisa’s face. 

Then Carmen remembered. “Oh, 
Maria Luisa, and I’m going .to 
camp. I won the contest.” Sud- 
denly she stopped. “No, I didn’t. 
You did. You wrote the best pa- 
per.” 

Maria Luisa smiled through her 
tears. 

Carmen faced her. “I just 
thought— Your mother said you 
could join the Girl Scouts and if 
you do now, maybe you can go to 
Come on, 
Maria Luisa. Let’s hurry and tell 
Mees Brown before she leaves the 
school.” 

The teacher was closing the door 
when the girls came up. It took 
them several minutes before they 
could tell her everything. 








“Girls, you are worthy scouts 
real Americans,” she praised the 
and smiled. 

“And now I want that May 
Luisa go to camp instead of mm! 
Carmen added. 

Miss Brown’s eyes twinkled, 4 
think you can both go. This afte 
noon I had a letter saying ¢ 
two girls might go from Pascua.” 

“But maybe the mother ay 
grandmother will not let me go 
said Maria Luisa. 























“Then we'll ask them now,” rfDaliforr 
plied the teacher. nll par 
It was the grancmother who meghere w 
them at the gate, for Mrs. Romenghis tim 
was talking to the white doctor, Jhe gro 
Maria Luisa talked in Yaqui their ca 
her and then in English to th@ Many 
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The old grandmother showed gbuckski 
toothless grin. wide, W 
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“What does she say?” inquire 
Miss Brown. 
“She say she wish she wasn’t to 





















old to join the Girl Scouts. So shgas muc 
could learn to be a real Americanut aft 
And then all of them laughed toflered | 
gether. ways 0! 
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Tommy’s Initiation 
(Continued from page 89) 







Beagy stopped barking but hk 
couldn’t move. 

Sizing up the length of the crev 
ice as a greater reach than his am 
Tommy quickly unbuckled his bel 










and drew it from around his wais Soon 
He then eased the belt down t Ag 
pan I 






the dog. 

“Catch it, Beagy. Put it b 
tween your teeth.” 

Tommy felt a tug on the belt's. L 
He heard a growl through Beagy' old w 





ercha 
and nu 













tightened jaws. In t 
“C’mon, Beagy,” Tommy enfscove 
couraged, giving a slight pull t ands ¢ 
the belt. peckers 
It wasn’t long before Beagy’s it pold du 
quisitive nose appeared at the edgy place | 
of the passageway floor. The pup: 
py released the belt, shook himself*™an' 


vigorously, and licked his master! zed. 
hand. Banl 
“We'd better get out of hemp nc 
Beagy. Looks as if old maspterc 
Scraggler might be right.” HoldfS"™ma' 
ing the flashlight and belt in omp® Co! 
hand, Tommy crawled to mere 
mouth of the cave, the puppy fol?” gol 
lowing obediently. he fer 
Once outside, Tommy straight?" OPe 
ened his cramped legs. “Ther, “*™ 
was a cave-in. We'd better reporthe ea: 
it. Beagy just needed a little engrP*y: 
couragement.” 
The Jones boys  exclaimet 
“Gosh! Tell us all about it.” 
Foster said with a new warmfil 
to his voice, “As soon as ya 
crawled into the cave, I knew } here ¢ 
was wrong about everything. | 
guess I was jealous, and I’m sorry. 















mint v 
isco, 


Tommy smiled in his frien¢ are 
manner. “You did have a goog. Mitec 
idea about the club’s learning ho Denve 
to whittle.” ing th 

States 





“You still want to organize 
club?” Foster asked eagerly. paso 
charter members. No initiation” ¢% mo 

“T like the idea,” said Tommy wen 
“Just a group of good sports” § al for 

“Tell us more about the ca lik, 
in,” the Jones boys insisted, whilg* the 


Beagy barked encouragement. _ 
n, 
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The Story of Money 
(Continued from page 23) 





t Mary 
of mefbulky cattle, hides, or horses. By 
940, then, American gold coins 
kled. “find Spanish doubloons were circu- 
is afteflating freely in California, also 
ng th@ome silver coins from Mexico, 
cua,” Peru, and the United States. 
er an} Gold was discovered in Califor- 
me gofhia on January 24, 1848. The 
hiny metal was soon plentiful in 
ow,” mfiCalifornia, and it spread rapidly to 
nll parts of the country. Since 
vho m@there were no banks in the West at 
Romenthis time, men hid their money in 
octor, Phe ground or in secret places in 
aqui their cabins. 
to tht Many carried their gold dust and 
uggets in belts made of strong 
owed dbuckskin, about two to four inches 
wide, with an opening at one end. 
nquireglhe dust was flattened out evenly, 
hnd the belt was worn about the 
sn’t togminer’s waist. Men often carried 
So shfts much as $15,000 in this way! 
‘rican$But after many miners were mur- 
hed toiered for their gold belts, other 
vays of keeping money safe were 
ought. 
Often one 















man was elected 


m =‘ ‘camp banker” and all the miners 
) Heposited their gold with him. The 
‘bank” was likely to be a hole a 
but havard square, excavated under the 
bed in the dirt floor of the banker’s 
e creyeabin. The gold was kept in buck- 


is armpkin bags, and the “time-lock was a 
his beeevolver of large caliber.” 
; waist’ Soon the Yankee clippers were 
ywn tapringing safes around the Horn to 
San Francisco. Storekeepers and 
erchants began buying gold dust 
and nuggets, and gold made into 
e bears. The fixed price for virgin 
Beagyt pold was sixteen dollars an ounce. 
'} In the meantime the dramatic 
1y enfliscovery of gold had lured thou- 
sull wp2nds of adventurers and fortune- 
Beckers to the West. The price of 
Ps jngeold dust and nuggets differed from 
c edggplace to place and from time to 
e pupyme. The merchants and miners 
rimseftemanded that the price be stabil- 
vasterZed. 

Banks were established in San 
here tancisco and Sacramento and 
mamPther cities as the need arose. It is 

Hold#'stimated that in one bank alone, 
in one Columbia, Tuolumne County, 
; nore than fifty-five million dollars 
oy folpn gold dust was weighed within 
he few years that the mines were 
aight?" Operation there. 
Therg Much of the raw gold was sent to 
reporfthe eastern mints to be coined into 
oney, and brought West again to 
e used in carrying on trade. In 
simed§!850, California was admitted to 
the Union. Shortly thereafter a 
armtipmint was established in San Fran- 
; youcsco, and the gold was shipped 


5 
rew | here and made into coins. 


g | MONEY TODAY 
Orry: 
. _There are three mints in the 
sooUnited States—in Philadelphia, 
> ho Denver, and San Francisco. Dur- 
>‘ Bng the year 1945, these United 
ize @ tates mints turned out forty-six 
“N@'tons of metal money a day, a total 
on” Qf more than four billion coins in 
mamygOne year. 
3 Money in itself is of little real 
caveg’alue. A wise man once said that 
@all the money in the world could be 
destroyed with little loss to civiliza- 
tion, Yet crimes and wars result 
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from an abnormal desire for mon- 
ey. Though money causes a great 
deal of anxiety, heartache, grief, 
turmoil, and catastrophe in the 
world, no one can think of a satis- 
factory substitute. And until civ- 
ilization reaches a much higher 
plane of idealism, money will con- 
tinue to hold a dominant place in 
world trade and commerce. 
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Plans for Children’s 
Book Week 


(Continued from page 18 


paper and bore verses made by the 
children and illustrated with stick- 
figure drawings. A stencil had been 
made of the verses and illustrations, 
and the mimeographed sheets were 
cut into the bookmark sections. 

Other items for assembly pro- 
grams are brief reviews of books 
of interest to the audience ad- 
dressed, dramatization of episodes 
from a book or a short story, and 
reading of poetry in unison, or 
by individuals. If the audience is 
small, various literature games may 
be played. 

“Sharing Books” is another 
theme of one satisfying project 
carried on in the school library 
by grades four, five, and six. 
In a metropolitan area there are 
many organizations which welcome 
children’s books at Christmas time. 
In smaller communities, téo, there 
are clubs or hospitals always ready 
for more, so it is easy to establish 
a motive for sharing. Book Week 
has proved a good time to start 
the book-sharing drive. 

Considerable thought must be 
given to a project in which many 
participate. The slogan for the li- 
brary poster can be “Make Book 
Week a Christmas Book Week.” 
All children are encouraged to 
bring books which they can spare 
from their own libraries. 

Those who have no books to con- 
tribute can give of their time, as 
there must be committees for ad- 
vertising, for receiving, sorting, and 
arranging books, and for inspecting 
them for needed erasures and re- 
pairs. 

A supplementary activity is the 
making of scrapbooks. Some chil- 
dren, who have no books to spare, 
like to give their time to prepare 
pages for picture or joke books. 

Some children trim old Christ- 
mas cards, which have been kept 
for such use, and insert one as a 
bookmark in each book. Other 
workers make original bookmarks 
or prepare and contribute colored 
pictures for the scrapbooks. 

Every child has an opportunity 
to give something, and through 
this Book Week activity they all 
gain the experience of becoming 
acquainted with the needs of 
neighboring groups and of sharing 
with them, as well as of evaluating 
books. For best*results the “drive” 
should continue for two weeks to 
enable all the homes to respond. 








Colorful wall poster for team scores 
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Prize buttons 
for winners 


approved this teaching game. Mothers 
will thank you for interesting their chil- 
dren in better breakfasts! And you'll be 
surprised how much classroom in- 
terest this game will build. To get this 
project underway in your classroom we’ll 
send you: (1) Colorful wall poster for team 
scores; (2) Amusing score folders for each 
pupil; (3) Prize buttons for members of 
the winning team! (See Coupon Section, 
page 80.) 


] (apr 2 9 ar EDUCATORS have 


The Game. Divide class into 4 teams: 
(Robins, Blue Birds, Cardinals and 
Orioles.) Give each pupil a score folder to 
take home which tells the better breakfast 
story in pictures. Tell pupils to make 
daily check of the foods eaten for break- 
fast. Weekly, you grade pupils’ score 
folders, and use the wall poster to score 
the positions of the 4 teams. The game 
lasts 3 weeks. Then, add up team scoreg. 
Each member of the winning team gets 
a colorful EARLY BIRD BUTTON! 


_ We need not tell you that this game is 
important—breakfast is the most neglected 
meal among school children... the meal 
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TEACHERS! 
Send for Kelloggs 


“EARLY-BIRD” 
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Gay score folder for each pupil 


which should build up vitality and 
alertness! 


Kellogg’s cereals will go a long way in 
making breakfast a more popular and 
more nourishing meal. Kellogg’s PEP, for 
example, consists of crisp flakes of whole 
wheat and gives the day’s need of vitamin 
Din asingle bowlful! All Kellogg’s cereals 
either are made from the whole grain, or 
are restored to whole-grain values of 
thiamine, niacin and iron. 


& KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES RICE KRISPIES 


* 40%, BRAN FLAKES * ALL-BRAN 
* RAISIN BRAN FLAKES = PEP 
* SHREDDED WHEAT * KRUMBLES 


* CORN-SOYA 
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“The Miracle of Rayon” 


Students actually see how rayon is 
made. Two complete kits® on acetate 
and viscose rayon include samples, 
photographs and simple non-technical 
description. 


*To offset production costs, 
there is a charge of 25¢ per kit. 


also... 


Free 
Teaching 


Units l 


Complete teaching units on rayon 
for grades 1-3 and 4-8. Contain 
student booklets® teaching guides 
and reference leaflets. 


*Extra copies of student 
booklets available at 1¢ each. 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER: 


~ 
C) (VK) Viscose Kit, “The Miracle 
of Rayon”, @ 25¢ | 
CO (AK) Acetate Kit, “The Miracle | 
of Rayon”, @ 25¢ | 
CO (TA) Free Teaching Unit, | 
Grades 1-3. 
scsssseeeseeees (SA) Reader-coloring | 
(quantity) booklets, for which I 
eS eee ¢ 
[1 (TB) Free Teaching Unit, | 
Grades 4-8 
| 


=a veeseeeeeee (SB) Cartoon booklets, 


(quantity) for which I enclose 
vauitiannennannieiti ¢ 

TI. cctaniiianpniimensbeniiiienetapsdintiianiniieninepen 
School wali isenendpdeabeniacil 


ale ll ataeias 
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AMERICAN : 
VISCOSE \@ | 
CORPORATION | 
America’s largest producer of rayon 7 

| 


Box 864, G.P.O. New York 1, N. Y. 
Dept. IN 11-49 
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Our Friend 
(Continued from page 28) 


that a policeman named Carl 
Johnson, who has been in the hos- 
pital for some time, has returned 
home and will be back directing 
traffic at the school crossing in a 
few days.” 

“What happened to him?” asked 
Mother. 

“Tt seems he was directing traffic 
downtown one rainy night and a 


man’s car skidded and hit him, 
breaking his leg.” 
“That’s too bad,” cried Red. 


“And we never even knew it.” 

“T just thought of something,” 
said Peg. “Wouldn’t it be fun to 
write him a letter and tell him how 
much we've missed him!” 

“Yes, that would be a nice thing 
to do,” agreed Mother. “You may 
use some of my pretty notepaper 
with the flowers on it.” 

“Good idea,” said Daddy, look- 
ing up from his paper again. “T’ll 
bring home a basket of fruit, and 
you can take it down to his house 
with your letter.” 

Soon the twins were busy with 
their letter of cheer. Red addressed 
the envelope and Peg wrote the let- 
ter. Then the twins signed their 
names. This is what the letter said. 

Dear Frienp, 

We miss you. We are sorry you 
got hurt. We shall be glad when 
you can come back to help us at 
the crossing. 

Your loving friends, 
Pec AND Rep 

In a few days Mr. Johnson was 
back at the crossing. When Peg and 
Red went to school that morning, 
he walked across the street with 
them. “Thank you again for that 
good letter you wrote to me,” he 
said. 


Happy Giving Day 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Oh,” Gail breathed. “That’s 
too bad. You haven’t anything to 
be thankful for, then.” 

“I have too,” Tim replied, his 
brown eyes sober. “Mom’s going 
to be all right. Dad telephoned 
our neighbors before they went 
away and they told me.” 

“But—but what are you going 
to do for a Thanksgiving dinner?” 
It seemed terrible not to have a 
dinner on Thanksgiving. 

“I— I just won’t have any.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to have one?” 

Tim twisted, and his face crin- 
kled, as though he wanted to cry. 
“Sure,” he said. 

“You just wait there a minute,” 
Gail ordered, racing toward the 
house. “I'll be back.” 

Of course she could invite Tim 
over to have something to eat, 
Grandmother Winters said. She’d 
fix them a table in the kitchen. 
Gail ran back and told Tim. A big 
smile came to his face. 
stay, he told Grandmother when 
she asked him, because his father 
was with his mother in the hos- 
pital. There was no one home to 
wonder where he was. 

At a table all their own in the 
kitchen, Gail and Tim ate. Gail 
couldn’t eat as much as Tim did, 


He could 


for she had already had her din- 
ner, but.she did eat some, just to 
keep him company. Then she and 
Tim went out and played with his 
ball until it was almost dark and 
his father came home. 

With the lights on in the big liv- 
ing room, Gail sat on the couch 
and smiled. Grandmother _ sat 
beside her. “You look very thank- 
ful, Gail,” she said. 

Gail nodded. “I’m thankful that 
my mother isn’t in the hospital as 
Tim’s mother is. I’m happy too. 
I’m happy because Tim had a nice 
dinner.” 

Grandmother Winters laughed. 
“TI know what you mean. You are 
thankful in your heart for the good 
things in your life, but showing 
your thankfulness by doing some- 
thing for someone makes you really 
happy.” 

Suddenly Gail had an idea. “Lis- 
ten, Grandmother,” she said, “is 
that why you lIet Lulu go home, 
and then you cook Thanksgiving 
dinner all by yourself?” 

“Yes, Gail,” said Grandmother 
quietly. “Now you understand.” 

“Maybe Happy Thanksgiving 
Day should change its name to 
Happy Giving Day,” said Gail 
thoughtfully. 


Going Up? 


(Continued from page 28) 


fallen asleep, he suddenly sat up 
with a start. He was thinking, 
“Why, I’m just like the man who 
runs the real Empire State eleva- 
tor, and he must be able to do the 
same things with his elevator that 
I can with mine. And he can do it 
even better, because he is so much 
older.” Then, after thinking a 
lot more, Michael lay down and 
slept. 

The next day he asked his father, 
“May we go back to the Empire 
State Building and go to the top?” 

“You remember what happened 
day before yesterday,” his father 
said. 

“Yes,” answered Michael. “But 
won’t you please take me again?” 

“Well—” His father 
say for sure, but when Saturday 
came he told Michael that they 
were going into the city. 

Outside the Empire State Build- 
ing, Michael looked up and up. 
There was a little mist around the 
top as before, but he walked right 
inside with his father and waited 
for the elevator. When the door 
opened, he smiled at the man in 
uniform and said back to him, 
“Yes, we’re going up.” 

When they were safely inside, the 
elevator zoomed upward. Michael’s 
stomach did feel a little shaky, but 
after a minute or two it was all 
right. Michael told the elevator 
man, “I know how you work this 
thing. You can stop it or make it 
go whenever you want to.” 

The man nodded and said that 
Michael was a smart boy and pat- 
ted him on the back as Michael 
and his father left the elevator at 
the last stop. 

On the observation platform they 
stood looking over the edge, and 
Michael saw the ocean far off, and 
the sky, which seemed close to 





wouldn’t , 


~ knowledge, in extended interest 






him, and the tops of all-the } 
ings. ‘ He looked up in back of 
and, through the mist, he could 
that the Empire State Building 
a top, too. To think he might ne 
er have seen any of it! 

When he got back home } 
would run his own elevator all 4 
way up and pretend that his » 
diers inside could step out a 
that they could see what he 
seeing now. He guessed it 
good to know how things worked 
because after that you were new T 
afraid of them. 
















China—The Land — 
and the People : 
(Continued from page 90) 





7. Experiments, e.g., putting tg 
in hot water to see leaves unfog} 
(P). 

8. Discussions (T and P). ‘ 
9. Listing new words—flash-cap 
games with vocabulary (T and B) 
10. Reports on topics, oral # 
written (P). a | 
11. Handwork—made pottery, lif 


sized figures, and so on (P). 

12. Preparing exhibit for of Bed 
classes to view (P). o 
13. Preparing a speech to accom Me « 
pany exhibit (P). 2 
14. Writing summaries of info 
mation in notebook (P). 
15. Arithmetical concepts in me 
uring length, size, and so on (P}J 


CULMINATION 


A. Exhibit on China. 
1. A painted backdrop of typic 
Chinese topography showing hil 
houses, pagodas, river with. juni 
and sampans, and rice paddies. 
2. Life-sized three-dimensional fg 
ures engaged in pertinent Chine 
activities and posed in front of tr. 
backdrop. These had papier-mach 
heads, stuffed bodies, and re 
clothes. 
a) Children flying kites. 
b) Candy vendor. 
c) Shopkeeper sélling porcelaiy 
paper dragon, flags, and so on. 
d) Woman riding in ricksha 
drawn by coolie. 
B. Possible dramatizations. 
1. A typical scene showing Chines 
family life on a farm. 
2. Planting and harvesting rice. 
3. New Year’s Day in China. 


EVALUATION OF UNIT 


A. The factual knowledge can } 
readily tested by means of info 
mational tests or by having # 
children prepare talks for othd 
classes. 

B. The following points should } 
checked by the teacher to 
whether the unit provided for p 
pil growth. 

1. Did the unit reach all the 
dren, and were the activities va 
ied sufficiently so that all ® 
children had a contributing shat 
2. Did the children exhibit grow 
in responsibility, in emotional cot 
trol and self-confidence, in a mo 
analytical attitude, in evaluation‘ 
















TR 


THE 
and in creative expression? 

3. Do the children show more st a 
direction in planning, completing@ 
and evaluating new undertakings 
a result of their experiences? 
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“KANGAY” 
means “WELCOME” 


... when you carry 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 








...and you’re welcome 
wherever you travel because 
NCB Travelers Checks are 
international currency... safe, 
spendable everywhere. Good 
until used. Promptly refunded if 


lost or stolen. Cost so little... 
only 75¢ per $100. Buy them at 


your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 





BACKED BY 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Fisstin World Wiele Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Plop Dolls 
(Continued from page 42) 


it doesn’t matter. Tape the inside 
of your left hand with gummed 
paper to prevent cuts from the 
crepe paper. 

Now wind the seven pulled strips 
lengthwise around an average-sized 
book. Run a piece of string un- 
der them at the top of the pages 
and hold it firmly. Cut the strips 
at the opposite end of the book. 
Do not let the loose strips slip off 


the string. With all strips hanging | 


across the string, tie it around the 
crepe-paper neck, distributing the 
strips evenly. Tie firmly. Trim 
the strips off to a length of 6”, 
For the features, cut two trian- 
gles with %” sides out of light blue 
paper. A ‘tiny red oval about 4” 
in length and half that in width 
forms the mouth and is pasted on 
vertically. A nose isn’t needed. 
Put a tiny bit of paste on a big 
needle and with the paste pick up a 
blue triangle. Place it about half- 
way down the face, for an eye. Let 
one side of the triangle be the top 
of the eye. When you have the eye 
where you wish it, touch it to the 
face and gently slide the needle 
away. Do the other eye the same 
way. Keep the eyes wide apart. 
Paste the mouth in the same way. 
Place blond hair on Priscilla. 
Fluff the hair and stretch it. Put 
paste along the sides of the face and 
across the lower back of the head 
and lay the hair in place. It will 
look like small curls. If makeup 
hair is not available, yarn can be 
fluffed and used in the same way. 
To make Priscilla’s cap, cut a 
strip 4” x 6” from white crepe pa- 
per. Fold %” back on one long 
side, letting the strip increase slight- 
ly at each end to 4”. Put the pa- 
per around the head like a cap 
and shape it. 
each side of the head at the base 
and paste the cap in place. Now 


put paste on the back edge of the | 


cap and gather the paper in at the 
back of the head. 

jut a 7” square of white crepe 
paper in half diagonally. This tri- 
angle is Priscilla’s neckerchief. Fold 
it around her neck, cross it in front, 
and paste in place. Be sure that 
her curls in the back are not cov- 
ered by the cap or the neckerchief. 


JOHN ALDEN 


John Alden is made the same way 
as Priscilla except that you use 
black crepe paper and black hair, 
and add sideburns, tiny black eye- 
brows, and a twirled mustache. 

For his hat cut the pieces shown 
in the drawings from black con- 
struction paper and follow the di- 
rections given. Paste the top of 
the crown over the slashes. 

Cut out the brim and slash the 
points as shown. At the base of the 
crown on the inside spread a line 
of paste. Set the crown on the 
brim, pasting the slashes of the brim 
up inside the crown. Spread a sec- 
ond line of paste inside the crown 
and place the hat on the head. 

Cut the collar from white con- 
struction paper and put it around 
the neck, holding it with paste. 


Priscilla and John Alden | 











Put some paste on | 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


ite, 


find 
a 
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Young Music Students Play Own Compositions 


mj These children are in beginner’s 
class of the preparatory department, 
School of Music, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. They are practicing their 
piano lesson on a paper keyboard. 


But unlike most piano students, these 
boys and girls will play their own 
compositions. For instead of being 
drilled in finger exercises that are only 
notes, they are given folk songs and 
simple melodies from the first. 


As the children learn to play these 
songs, they are taught the principles 
of ear training, rhythm, rote playing, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction, 





notation, transposition and control of 
the arm, hand, fingers. Along with this, 
they learn scale and chord building 
and the elements of harmony. 


The ages of the students range from 
six to sixteen. Both piano and strings 
are taught. Special talents are not re- 
quired—merely special knowledge by 
teachers as to how to develop that 
latent musical ability that nearly all 
people have (a subject intensively 
studied by educators in recent years). 
THE ABOVE INFORMATION comes to you from 


Dean John W. Beattie, Professor of Music at 
the Northwestern University School of Music. 











WHEN BUYING SHEET MUSIC 


Our dealer to show you 


CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 


IT.EOSTS ONLY 20; A COE 


¢ FREE ON REQUEST 
' @ bal CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 











CLUB SPONSORS 


Extra profits for club activities. Sell 50 
beautiful Xmas cards with envelopes, $1.00, 
boxed, Earn 50c on every sale, Send 
50c for sample assortment boxed. 
CINPENCO PRODUCTS INC. 
903 Broadway Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











TEACHER-PLANS 


POSTERS — BLACKBOARD BORDERS — WINDOW PICTURES — 
SEATWORK -—— HANDICRAFT — HEALTH — NATURE STUDY — 
PLUS SPECIAL THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS AND OTHER HOLIDAYS MATERIAL 
year depend 


TEACHER-PLANS 
“Serving teachers nationally since 1927” 


Simplify your art teaching for the entire school 
year! TEACHER-PLANS are prepared by experienced 
art educators to give lower grade elementary teachers 
the newest ideas of practical art and activity work. 
One of the most complete, useful, and _ stimulating 
systems used in teaching. Allow every pupil to partici- 
ate. Lessen your work, make teaching easier and 
studying fun for your pupils. 


TEACHER-PLANS ARE NEW 
Complete Year's Service 
New each year, TEACHER-PLANS are ACTUAL 


e 
SIZE - PKINTED on the PROPER COLOR of paper 
—ready to use with complete instructions. Entire 


year’s service (all eight school months) only $2.98 
postpaid, Each month’s service is overflowing with art 
and activity material and ideas—-a boon for the busy 
teacher, the teacher without an art supervisor or the 
art teacher herself when there is a need for extra art 
material, 
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Specially Prepared 
Art Material for Use 
in Every Schoolroom 





Thousands of teachers each 


prise gift packet of 
Special Christmas material. 


FREE 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, DEPT. A-3 
6932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Iil. 
Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1949-50. 
© Here is $2.98 for full year’s service and free offer. 
OR 
O Here is $1.00 for pe November-December Plans. 
If you remit by check, add 5c 


NAME 


on 


If you remit $2.98 in full. with order, 
you will receive extra, a generous sur- 
Ann Marie's 





ADDRESS 
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HELPFUL Teaching MATERIALS 











PT or) tt ttt DD dl 
CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 [2] 
Please send me complete 25-Project Christmas Art Packet. () | enclose $1.00. (Add 5c if you remit by 
check.) 


Name Grade - 
Street or R.D. 7 No. Pupils 
City ; — State 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 20] 
Please send me postpaid a copy of your publication "School Ideals."" [] | enclose $1.25. Please send 
me postpaid a copy of your publication ‘Inspiration !deals."* () | enclose $1.25. 


a Grade 
Street or R.D._ sai No. Pupils 
ss —— snieind ..Zone.. State oe 


Tr yt tot ttt Nie 


RIG-A-JIG INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 223 
Please send me a Trial Construction Set of Rig-A-Jig, consisting of 94 pieces, with colorful Idea Book.’ 
(Only one per teacher, per school.) () | enclose $1.25. 


Name ee Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils. 
City ———— State siteumseenanens 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 54 
Please send me a copy of “Color Crafts for Everyone."’ [) | enclose 10c. 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURES THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 250 
Please send me a copy of your 40-page booklet, "How to Teach with Pictures." () | enciose 10c. 


Name. Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City . . oe Lone State 


Se ee ied 
DENNISON MFG. CO., Dept. Y-2 THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 292 
Please send me One Year's Subscription to Judy's Teen-Topics. (] | enclose 25c. 
Neme Grade 
St. or R.D. 

City Zone State 

SSeS SSS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS eee eee eee 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 2] ] 
Please send me 2 stick sample of the NEW Omega Chalkboard Chalk in Color. | enclose 10c to cover 
cost of handling 


Name 

St. or R.D. 

City Zone State 

SSS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SS SSCS SSS SKS SSS SSS TSS SSS See eee eee eee 
BRITISH RAILWAYS, Dept. 24 THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 198 


Please send me —....._.. copies of your travel booklet, ‘"What, No Ice?"'; _...__ 
copies of ‘The British Isies,"" a full-color map folder. 

Name Grade 
Street of &.0._. 


City Zone State 
See SSS SSS SS SSS SS SC KC SS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SS SF SF SSS SSF SS SF See eee eee 


| FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 235 


Please send me your "FRANCE" illustrated booklet in color and your ‘‘Double Royal"’ 


..School — 


color posters. 
Grade 


School 


Name 





State enimenedten a 
See eS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SSS eee eee eee eee 


THE CINCINNATI! PENCIL CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 48 


Please send me price iist and information about your 1949 Christmas Personalized Pencil 
Street or R.D. 


City Zone 


offer. Also, information about your money-making plan by selling Imprinted School Pencils. 
Grade 
No. Pupils 


Neme 


City Zone State 

see SS SS SS SS SSS SS SF SS SC SC SC SF SC SC SCS SF SF SF SF SF SF SSF SSCS SF SF SSS Se eee eee eee 
THE GARRARD PRESS THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 293 
Please send me @ catalog of The Dolch Materials for better teaching of reading, and a 
copy of the booklet, ‘Helping Your Child with Reading."’ 


Name Grade 


I: ea ee Ss 


City a Zone State 

SSS SS SS SS SS SS SSS SS SS SS SF SF SF SCS SS SF SS SS SS KS eS SS eS eS Se eee ee eee ee 
SHOPPER'S THRIFT MART THE INSTRUCTOR 11-49 295 
Piease send me full information about your Christmas Manger Set - cutout scenes and 
figures in beautiful colors. 


Name 


- Grade 
St. or 8.0 
City Zone State 


IN ORDERING, WE ASK YOU TO: 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish to obtain. PRINT ON 
EACH the required information, and mail them together (first class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 

Service, Dansville, N.Y. You will doubtless wish to include some of the coupons on pages 80, 82, and 
84. Send your coupons in NOW. The Instructor Coupon Service cannot undertake to service the coupons 
in this issue the present school year. 
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As Mr. Owl Saw It 
(Continued from page 83) . 


He turned to Mrs. Woodpecker 
and smiled. “Mr. Owl is right as 
rain, he surely is. No one knows 
that better than we do. Mr. Owl 
hoots all night, making disturbing 


noises; we rap-tap-tap all day 
bothering him.” 
“That’s true,” said Mr. Owl, 


chuckling merrily. “I was think- 
ing this morning how I wished you 
two would stop pecking at the tree 
trunks and waking me with your 
loud ‘rap-tap-taps.’ ” 

“Yes, you and Mr. Blake. We 
woke up his baby this morning,” 
laughed Mr. Woodpecker. 

“We'd better be going, now,” 
said Mrs. Woodpecker suddenly. 
“We have a great deal to do.” =! 

“Thank goodness!” whispered 
Mr. Woodpecker. 

“Sorry you have to leave,’ 
Mr. Owl. “Come again soon.” 


> 


said 


Our Thanksgiving Play 
(Continued from page 88) 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


We had only a small temporary 
platform for a stage—no curtains, 
or wings, or scenery. The floor 
level was the street, and the plat- 
form, the barn. Both were used 
in the beach scene. 

Throughout the whole project, 
suggestions kept coming in as to 
costumes and properties. Two boys 
had Mounted-Police suits which 
unquestionably made them the 
King’s red-coated soldiers. (At 
some time the class had firmly asso- 
ciated English soldiers with red 
coats.) The girls borrowed or 
pieced together their own Pilgrim 
costumes. The boys made paper 
buckles and collars, wore knickers 
or long stockings outside their 
trousers, and pushed up the crowns 
of their fathers’ old hats. Several 
children made lanterns out of 
painted tin cans, copying those in 
pictures. The Dutch captain wore 
a red flannel shirt and a hat with 
a feather in it. 

Working on this play resulted in 
two interesting personality develop- 
ments. Ernest, up to now rather 
shy and out of things, was asked to 
be Pastor Robinson “because his 
father taught Biblical History and 
might help him with the service.” 
He agreed, and came through 
beautifully. 

Having the Lamplighter was a 
happy afterthought. Ray was a boy 
with a fine voice but an uncertain 
disposition, easily teased by the 
others and quick to fly off the 
handle. I asked him whether he 
would be the Lamplighter and 
chant like a night watchman. He 
agreed, and went through it all 
without a slip, which raised him to 
heights among his classmates’ opin- 
ion and in his own. 

EDITORIAL Note: How the Pilgrims 
Came to Plymouth, by Olga W. Hall- 
Quest (Dutton) is a good reference book 
for a group which wishes to develop its 
own play. A teacher who desires to 
keep the facts strictly authentic may 
wish to refer to Saints and Strangers, 
by George F. Willison (Reynal & 


Hitchcock). We changed some of the 
character names in this play on the basis 


‘Jingle bells, jingle bells, 





of information contained in that bog 
“We Gather Together” appears in Sony 
We Sing (Hall & McCreary Co.) unde 
the title “Prayer of Thanksgiving.” 

At the time this play was preparj 
and staged, the author was the Fourth. 
Grade Language Teacher at H 
School, Wellesley, Massachusetts. Sh, 
now teaches a nursery school in her ow 
home. 


A Unit on Sound 
(Continued from page 20) 


GEORGE — We stretched rubbe) 
bands across the nails. The wid 
rubber bands make low sound 
and the narrow ones high sound 

ROBERT—If we want to make th 
sound higher, we pull a rubbe| 
band tighter and wind it around| 
the nail. 

GEORGE—We play our guitars like 
this. (They play.) 

ANNOUNCER—Miusical glasses. 

JANET—These are our musical 
glasses. We play them by striking 
them. When we put water in the} 
glass, the sound gets lower. 

(Demonstrates by striking an\ 
empty glass and a half-filled glass.) 

FLORENCE—Different amounts of ; 
water are put in these glasses fher tail 
they play the musical scale. (Play }directin 
up and down scale.) We change quently 
the water every day because fresh }4 PU 
water seems to make better music, {that re« 
and because some water evapo-§40Ns OF 
rates, which changes the sour’ nee 
Now I will play “Tinkle, Tink } Ss “ 
Little Bell” for you. ( Plays.) ho be 

jyanet—I will play “Twink ’§ \l°YS 
Twinkle, Little Star” for youg-# P' 
(Plays.) prograr 

ANNOUNCER—Now the other cl. | "24° 
dren will tell you about their ing 
struments, and then they will play ponde: 
two songs for you. — 

(As class sings about drums, Reader 
sticks, cymbals, and tambourines, she _ 
the children who have those instrug™'s, 
ments step forward and suit action 
to words of song. To call attention 
to the bells, “Jingle Bells” is played 
while the class sings.) 

CLASS (sings) — 




























Listen to us play. 
Oh what fun it is for us 
In our rhythm band each day. 

(Class sings “Our Orchestra.”\f 

(Pianist plays introduction t 
“Heigh-Ho.” Class bangs instrv 
ments and does not keep time. 
Leader runs up, calls, and motions 
for the class to stop.) 

LEADER—Stop! Stop! That noise 
is terrible! It hurts my ears. If you 
want our band to sound right, you 
must watch me and keep in time 
with the piano. 

(Class plays “Heigh-Ho” ap 
ciatively, followed by “Whi 
While You Work.” As Pianist pl 
second chorus of song, child 
walk off platform and back to th 
seats, humming with the music.)* 

Note: “Tinkle, Tinkle, Little B 
and “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little ie Sri 


pear in Universal School Music Se 
Book by Damrosch, Gartlan, 
Gehrkens (Hinds, Hayden and & 
dridge). Songs about rhythm stickh 
cymbals, tambourine, and triangle ap 
pear in The American Singer, Book 
“Our Orchestra” is in The America 
Singer, Book 3 (American Book Co.) 
“Jingle Bells” is in The Golden Bovk 
Favorite Songs (Hall & MeCrear 
“Heigh-Ho” and “Whistle While Y# 
Work” are from Walt Disney’s Snot Sali 
White and the Seven Dwarfs; ask yOU}" gn) 
dealer for sheet music. 
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Teacher of the Month 


(Continued from page 17) 


Archery and basketball are both taught equally well by Sally Massey. 


Gym teachers must be versatile in every sport, and although they spend 
little time on class preparation they put in many long hours after school. 


her tailored suits for shorts when 
directing girls’ basketbal! and fre- 
quently wears slacks when teaching 
a primary grade something new 
that requires a series of dernonstra- 
tions on her part. 
Once every other week Sally 
sys cards with a group of friends 
ho belong to a bridge club. She 
joys listening to her radio when 
iyie permits, and prefers musical 
programs, plays, forums, and news 
sadcasts. She enjoys writing let- 
ers, and answers all her corre- 
pondence promptly. Her favorite 


‘Jmagazines include: Time, Life, 
Reader’s Digest, and Newsweek. 


‘}She reads several professional jour- 


nals, including those of the NEA 
and of the state and national 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation associations. Whenever 
there is time for reading books, 
Sally chooses fiction, biography, or 
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ravel, Fishing and knitting are 
mong her favorite hobbies. She 
articularly enjoys picnics which 
involve outdoor cooking, and gets 
eal enjoyment out of square danc- 
ing. Knitting and playing Canasta 
are among her more sedentary oc- 
upations. She does not believe in 
talking shop out of school. 

It is interesting to note that 
Miss Massey was among the candi- 


7 


dates chosen to enter the first class 
organized to train officers for the 
Women’s Army Corps, during the 
last war. She was commissioned 
a second lieutenant and was in 
service for three and one half years. 
During this period she earned the 
bars of a captain. She was assigned 
to duty at forts in Wyoming and 
Iowa, and also attended Command 
and General Staff School at Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 

Her car, a 1948 Studebaker 
Champion, is in constant use for 
short drives and long trips. This 
summer, with three friends, she 
drove around the Gaspé Peninsula. 

Miss Massey is an active mem- 
ber of the community in which she 
lives, and participates in such ac- 
tivities as hospital visiting and 
scouting. She is an earnest worker 
for the Community Chest and was 
the teacher representative on the 
Village PTA Board last year, at- 
tending the State PTA Convention 
held in Springfield, Illinois. 

When asked about her pet 
peeves, Miss Massey replied that 
she had none “for the moment.” 
After reading about the interesting, 
lively existence which she leads in 
this fine community, one could 
easily believe that her “moment” 
might prove to be a very long one. 





Saliy enjoys driving her new Studebaker Champion, and her pleasure jaunts 
and business trips have taken her to all but three of the forty-eight states, 
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The Story, never before told, of how a 
little field mouse helps prepare the 
manger for the birth of our Savior. 


A charming cartoon with an entirely new ap- 
proach to the Christmas Story—a reverent pres- 
entation as told by the Littlest Camel. Children 
love it — grown-ups enjoy it. 


F BETHLEHEM 
Heartily recom- 


lm mended by every one who sees it. ‘ 
' . ‘\ ‘\ 

% s \ AS 
or write directly to ™~ 


supply ‘house 


Cathedral“Films 


1970 CAHUENGA * HOLLYWOOD 28, 


At your 
‘ 
folgelei genial 


chool Christma CALIF 





CATHEDRAL FILMS, DEPT. I-11, 
CHRISTOPHER MOUSE 

C] With manuol $10 ea. ($___) 
C) With records $15 ea. ($___) 


, 1970 CAHUENGA BOULEVARD, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
LITTLEST CAMEL KNELT HOLY CHILD 

0 With manual $10 ea. ($___.) [] With manual $10 ea. ($____) 
(J With records $15 eo. ($____) [J With records $15 ea. ($___) 

















NAME. STREET ADDRESS. 
CITY. ZONE STATE 
Save COD postal charges by enclosing check_ Money Order. 4 


© 00000000000 60000 00000000000000000008 












C20 Each bh 
Siiver Plated $ .40 5 
4% _ Gold Plated 50 45 +? 
5 Sterling Silver .60 -50 
SO 1-10 Gold Filled (90 “85 Dé Each 
Silver Plated $1.00 §.96 Gold Plated § .60 
R 20 Each Gold Plated | 1.20 1.16 ional 
Sterling Silver $2.25 Sterling Silver 1.40 1.80 
Sterling Silver 1-10 Gold Filled 1.80 1.70 Gold Filled 1.00 
10 kt. top 8.75 
10 kt. Gold 7.50 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 


All ibject to 20 
yt SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS == 
FOR YOUR PUPILS 


Inexpensive, Charming, Always Appreciated 


NAME PENCILS 









Set of 3 pencils with 
Pupil's Name 
or with 
“Holiday Greetings"’ from 
Miss (Your Name) 


FEATURE OFFER 


Set of 5 Pencils 
with Leatherette Case 





In ctive New Ch boxes Personalized 
PER SET 18¢ Less : 
16c 10 Sets 37c PER SET 


10 Sets or more 




















The many thousands of sets sold each year attest to the popularity of our pencils and the enthusiasm 
with which teachers and pupils receive them. An acceptable and useful gift for a small outlay of 
money. 

IMPORTANT... We ask that orders be placed as soon as possible so as to insure distribution dur- 
ing the Christmas Party week. Kindly consider that during the holidays the post offices throughout 
the country are hard pressed with rush packages. Please order early and avoid the rush. 

SORRY: Orders received two weeks before Christmas cannot be guaranteed shipment in time for 
pre-Christmas distribution. 


Kindly print or type the names. Positively no C.O.D.'s accepted. This year we 
have new and better boxes. We strive to improve our sets and service. 


NATIONAL EMBOSSING COMPANY ‘sramroro, conn. 
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FREE ! 


New Booklet on 
Paper Projects 


Easy-to-make snipped paper 


tree (younger group) 





Fun to make paper 
dog (younger group) 


Hygroscope that really 
works (older group) 


Send for the free “CASCOREZ PAPERCRAFT 
PROJECTS” booklet today. In it you'll find 14 
items that can be made from paper and 
CASCOREZ GLUE. Here is the list: a Christmas 
tree, dog, nut bowl, hygroscope, novelty box, 
book cover, bottle holder, cigarette case, 
bow!, paper shade pull, silhouette lamp, and 
three attractive scatter pins, 


Here’s why CASCOREZ is 
best for paper projects: 
Ready to use, no mixing, no 
heating. Spreads easily to a 
thin film, minimizes wrin- 
kling. Neat and clean. Sets 
fast, almost instantly on pa- 
per. Very strong bond. Dries 
to a clear, transparent film. 
Thinned with a little water, it 
can be applied by brush or 
dipping to form a transpar- 
ent, water-resistant protec- 
tive covering for albums, 
maps, etc. 


SEND COUPON NOW! 


soc: eee coo 
| The Borden Company — Dept. No. INS-119 | 
Chemical Division | 
| 350 Madison Ave., N. Y¥.17, N.Y | 
| Please send me a CASCOREZ PAPERCRAFT 
| PROJECTS booklet at no cost 
1 x 
| ane mn | 
oem | 
| Address _ | 
| City Zone State | 


THE BORDEN CO. - CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Makers of Casco Gives 


Choir“kotes 


SPECIAL MODELS 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


Write for Choir Catalogue C-6! 
Junior Choir Catalogue J-61 
** 
COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN COMPANY 
New York 1,N. ¥. 366 Filth Avenue 


Chempoign, Iii. Chicago, lil. 
1000 Market St. 117 N. Wacker Dr. 
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Children Like to Braid 


(Continued from page 43) 


center; then the red strand on the 
left is carried across the other 
strands and placed right of center. 
Continue alternating right and left, 
keeping the strands as flat as pos- 
sible and watching to keep the col- 
or sequence correct. 
THE EIGHT-STRAND 
SQUARE BRAID 

The eight-strand braid, similar to 
the four-strand, has four strands of 
red on the right, four strands of 
blue on the left. The red braiding 
strand goes underneath and comes 
up between the four blue strands on 
the left, dividing the blue into 
halves, two blue strands on each 
side. 


FLAT SAILOR BRAIDS 


Thus far the children have been 
concerned with even numbers: 
four, six, eight. The flat sailor 
braids use odd numbers, and so can 
have no distinct center. In a seven- 
strand sailor braid, for instance, 
there are three strands on one side 
and four on the other, but the 
number alternates from one side 
to the other. Take the braiding 
strand on the right and pass it 
toward the left, over one, under 
two, and across to the left side, 
where it is placed next to the cen- 
ter space. Next pick up the braid- 
ing strand on the left and pass it 
toward the right, over one, under 
two, and across to the right side. 
The strands should be held as flat 
as possible. The braiding strand is 
always the strand highest on the 
finished braid. 


OBJECTS MADE WITH BRAIDS 


The chair seat shown is made of 
medium rug yarn in a six-strand flat 
braid. Cut the first six strands of 
varying lengths to avoid a lumpy 
appearance when the succeeding 
strands are spliced on. This mat is 
a sample of what can be done in 
the way of bath mats or larger rag 
rugs. 

The dog leash or leading strap 
is of wrapping cord in a seven- 
strand braid. In this material 
seven strands of tight braiding give 
a strong braid, hollow on the under- 
side, with little stretch to it. To 
start the braid, three lengths of the 
cord are looped through the metal 
snap, making six strands. The end 
of the seventh strand is put through 
and braided double for about two 
inches. 

An eleven-strand sailor braid of 
heavy carpet yarn is used for the 
book bag. With six strands on the 
left, and five on the right, bring 
the braiding strand on the left over 
one. under two, over two, and 
across to the other side, as in the 


seven-strand braid already de- 
scribed. Do the same with the 
braiding strand on the right. The 


eight-strand square braid for the 
handles is braided around a length 
of wrapping cord to give firmness. 
The eleven-strand plastic belt re- 
quires holes for the buckle. The 
braiding strand is carried over two, 
under two, and over one. To make 
each hole, proceed as follows. 
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After bringing braiding strand 
at left over two, under: two, and 
over one, instead of carrying it 
across to the right, bring it around 
the last single strand and back to 
the left, allowing it to remain in 
position as the fifth of the strands 
on the left, counting from the left 
edge. Then, bring the braiding 
strand on the right over two, under 
two, and around the fourth strand, 
bringing it back to be the fourth 
strand on the right. Put a round 
stick, several toothpicks, or the slen- 
der tip of a penholder in the hole 
thus made and draw the strands 
tight. The metal tip at the end of 
the belt away from the buckle is 
held with cement. 

The bathrobe cord shown is a 
sixteen-strand “Girdle of Rameses” 
braid of colored candlewick. It is 
braided in the same way as the 
eight-strand square braid. Light- 
colored strands are arranged on the 
left, and dark-colored strands on 
the right, thus giving alternate 
blocks of light and dark. The 
braided strand each time is carried 
behind the other strands and 
brought up between the eight 
strands on the other side, dividing 
them in half. If desired, matching 
frogs for the bathrobe may be fash- 
ioned, using a flat braid. 


Candle Days 


(Continued from page 63 


pavip (entering)—Here, Mother! 
(Hands his mother the mold.) 

MISTRESS HOPKINS—Oh, they’re 
going to come out beautifully. 
Well, I think we had better get the 
water boiling for the bayberries. 

PRUDENCE—Bayberry candles al- 
ways smell so good. 

MISTRESS HOPKINS—“The _bay- 
berry candle burned to the socket” 

PRUDENCE— ‘Brings health to the 
body,” 

AUNT MATHILDA AND MISTRESS 
FULLER—“ Joy to the heart,” 

pavip—“And wealth to the pock- 
et.” (Puts hand in pocket.) 

(Curtain closes.) 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


To be most effective, all the 
characters in this play should 
wear colonial clothes or a sem- 
blance of them. Mistress Hopkins, 
Aunt Mathilda, and Mistress Fuller 
wear dark dresses, with large white 
collars, turned-back white cuffs, 
large half aprons, and white mus- 
lin caps. Prudence is dressed much 
like the older women and she has 
a dark cape. David wears dark 
knickers, and a stiff white collar 
and cuffs. Silver buckles, which 
can be made out of cardboard and 
painted, are fastened to his shoes 
and he has a high-crowned hat, 
also decorated with a buckle. 

The scene is the kitchen of 
Mistress Hopkins’ cabin. There is 
a fireplace at center back with a 
kettle of wax hanging on the crane 
and a betty lamp suspended from 
one corner of the mantel. At left 
front there is a table and on it a 
candle mold. A bench is at right. 
Dipped candles are hanging from a 
stick laid across the backs of two 
chairs at center front. 


HEALTH and 
SAFETY 


a 
WY Z 
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Yj, | 


A series of nine full color filmstrips es. 
pecially designed to fill a need for con. 
erete visual material in elementary 
schools, Each filmstrip was outlined by 
teachers, tested in classrooms and revised 
by teachers and supervisors. Emphasis ig 
on POSITIVE teaching methods. 


This series stresses the common every 
day situations that most closely affect the 
average child. It builds the concept that 
each child is at least partially responsible 
for his own health and safety, and must 
cooperate with teachers, “parents, youth 


groups, etc., to keep himself $29.50 


healthy and happy. ——._ 
Complete, 


This “tad” attached to your school letter. 
head, will bring you by return mail a FREE 
Preview set. 
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“Teaching? 


USE 
POSTER 


Capitalize on every minute of that “eye- 
wandering” time of your pupils by using 
INSTRUCTOR poster and bulletin-board 
materials—a permanent easy-to-use 
visual aid that all children enjoy. They'll 
grasp the ing and in each 
concise poster used before the class or ~ 
placed where it will get attention. From — 
THE INSTRUCTOR group of poster 
materials you'll find ideas to enliven 
many a classroom subject. Write for — 
free catalog. Y 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 


“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
«+» START NOW 


e The only HOME STUDY music offering all 
leading to a degree, Bachelor of Music, of 
fers YOU opportunity to make important aé 


vancement in the musical arts. Check courses In 
which Interested and mail coupon for Illustrated 
lesson and booklet. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E-161, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, fi 


[ Piano, Teacher's Normal Course Violin 

© Piano, Student's Course Guitar 
© Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) Mandolin 
Ci Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) f) Clarinet 
C) Ear Training & Sight Singi O Sax 

[) Hist. & Angl. of Mus. ©) Cornet-Trum pet 
{) Adv. Composition F) Prof. Cornet-Tpt. 
Ci Dble. Counterpoint ©) Choral Conducting 
O Harmony O Dance Arranging OD Voice 
Name_____ ciarticiasitintiiiimmanenathiatemnes —| 
Street__. ee 
City._. esinitacanmnatit State 


Music experience.— . ba —_ 
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}WALTEX points the Way 
loa GOOD BREAKFAST 


Everyone needs nourishing breakfasts, 
but not everybody eats them. That’s 







why Maltex Cereal is important. It’s 
w delicious! The rich, nut-like fla- 
yr—result of combining Toasted 
Wheat and Malted Barley— is so 
temptingly, naturally sweet you just 
can’t help liking it. Maltex is nour- 
i ishing, easily digested ... the ideal hot 
cereal for nutrition-right breakfasts. 


50 MALTEX WILL HELP YOU GET YOUR 
CHILDREN TO EAT A 100% BREAKFAST. 


Write today for new catalog of 14 FREE teach- 
ing aids. Posters, charts, booklets with strong 
child appeal. ..a wonderful help in building 
ood eating habits. Offer limited to localities 
: ess ait 
and east of 

Send a 

ist card today to: 
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Wane Economics Dept. \y 
MALTEX CO. ’ ' 
Burlington, Vt. “v 
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Send @ pest card today for a brand new 1949-50 catalogue 
éexribing scores of helpful workbooks on all subjects 
Many new titles. Time-saving suggestions. LOW prices. 
A FREE workbook on Arithmetic, Reading, or English 
wnt with each catalogue to introduce you to our new 
q workbook series. Specify grade and subject. 


B FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. U51.5.¥s>yhAct. 
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Here you'll find lots of re- 
4 ices “a like yourself 
—living happily in the sunshine. 
Pliving is inexpensive. Homesteads 
enjoy generous tax exemptions. 
BAnd with it all you have some of 
the best hunting, fishing, in the 
country. Good golfing. Marion 
County, too, is the heart of Flor- 
ida’s region of great natural won- 








n8 &| ders — Silver Springs, Rainbow 
nt *e) Springs and many other famous 
sual ‘springs are 
tort} located here. 


**eena aan 

‘ar | tI. Goforth 

Marion County Chamber of Commerce 
ot | Ocala, Florida 











inecing Please send me information on the ad- 
ye Vantages of retiring to Marion County. 
—f{ Name......... 
~—_§} Address 
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Zone State. 

















Preparing for Winter 
Weather 
(Continued from page 58) 


MOLLY—What are you doing, 
Mrs. Squirrel? 

MRS. SQUIRREL—Why, I’m get- 
ting ready for winter, Molly. I’m 
gathering nuts for my winter food. 
I know it’s warm today but soon 
it will be cold. 

PETER—Where do you keep your 
food? 

MRS. SQUIRREL—Oh, in hollow 
trees or buried in the ground. I’m 
sorry I can’t stay and talk but I 
have so much work to do. ( Exits.) 

MRS. WOODCHUCK (entering) — 
Hello, Molly and Peter. Do you 
know me? 

MOLLY—Of course we know you. 
You are Mrs. Woodchuck. 

MRS. WoopcHuUCK—That’s right. 
I’m glad you could recognize me. 
I’m so much fatter than I was in 
the spring. I’m looking for a place 
to sleep. 

PETER—Do you need a special 
place? 

MRS. WOODCHUCK—Yes, I must 
find a good snug place where I can 
sleep all winter. That is how I get 


ready for winter. ( Exits.) 
FATHER—I think I can _ see 
Mr. Weasel. 
(Mr. Weasel enters. His coat is 


a mixture of brown and white.) 

mMotLty—Is that a weasel? I 
thought weasels were ail brown. 

MR. WEASEL—Oh, I’m a weasel, 
all right, even though I am turning 
white. 

PETER—Turning white! Why do 
you do that? 

MR. WEASEL—I’m getting ready 
for winter. I depend on the color 
of my coat to protect me from my 
enemies. In the winter a white 
coat can’t be seen against the snow. 

FATHER--Do your furry friends 
change color too when they get 
ready for winter? 

MR. WEASEL—Some rabbits do, 
but not the others. However, 
many of them grow nice warm 
coats to protect themselves against 
the cold. (Exits.) 

MOLLY—Father, why haven’t we 
seen any frogs on our walk through 
the woods? We did this summer. 

MR. FROG (from behind a tree) 
I’m still here, Molly and Peter. 

PETER—Hello, Mr. Frog. Where 
are you going? 

MR. FROG (hopping out)—I’m 
going where many of my frog 
friends are already. I’m going to 
burrow into some mud and go to 
sleep all winter. That’s how I get 
ready for winter. (Hops off.) 

MOLLY—Father, what happened 
to the lilies of the valley that used 
to grow here? 

PETER (poking about)—All I see 
are some dead leaves. 

LILIES OF THE VALLEY (voices 
off stage)—We’re still here. We’re 
under the ground. Next year we’ll 
come up again. This is how we 
get ready for winter. 

MOLLY—Oh, Father, does every- 
thing get ready for winter? 

FATHER—Almost everything. 

PETER—Let’s go home and try on 
our snow suits. I want to be ready 
for winter too.” 

mMoLLy—So do I. 

(Father and children exit.) 


or more than two decades the 
F Annual Ivory Soap Sculpture 

Competitions have fostered the 
urge to develop art forms. They 
have uncovered new talent and pro- 
vided incentives to those who enjoy 
and respond to the stimulus of 
worthwhile competitions. 


Cash awards will be made in three 
classes — Junior, Senior and Ad- 
vanced. The Junior class—for young- 
sters of 14 years and under—should 
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be of greatest interest to your stu- 
dents. Prize-winning sculptures in 
each class will be formed into travel- 
ing exhibits, to be shown in museums, 
art centers, libraries and schools. 
Contest closes April 15, 1950. 


The Ivory Soap Sculpture Competi- 
tion can be fitted logically into your 
school curriculum. For complete in- 
formation about the Competition, 
fill in and mail‘the coupon below. 


234 annual 
Ivory Soap 
Sculpture 
mpetition 


$3,775.99 in Cash Prizes 





ae 





NAME. 


NATIONAL SOAP SCULPTURE COMMITTEE 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N: Y. 


: I am interested in the 28d Annual Soap Sculpture Competition for the 
Procter & Gamble prizes. Please send me without obligation: 


Copies of Combination Entry Blank and Instruction Folder. 


Copies of SOAP SCULPTURE, A MANUAL (This is intended 
for use of educators and youth leaders.) 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 


STATE, 








Would you like to have future announcements? Please check. [1] 

















1950—HOLY YEAR... 
BRITISH RAILWAYS— 
THE PREMIER LINK TO 
THE CONTINENT... 
Include a visit te the 
famous shrines of 
Britain and Ireland. 
e@e 
For all your travel 
needs in the British Isles 
and to the Continent 
consult your local 
travel agent or any 
British Railways Office. 


Ww 


For British Isles Travel Literature with color map, write Dept. 24 at any of these offices: 
o NEW YORK 20, N.Y., 9 Rockefeller Pi. » LOS ANGELES 14, Cal., 510 W. 6 St. 
© CHICAGO 3, Ill.,:39 South La Salle St. * TORONTO, Ont., 69 Yonge St. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, November 1949 


Your tour of the BRITISH ISLES will be carefree, enjoy- 
able and economical if you plan in advance. 


Secure your transportation and reservations before you 
leave and right from the British port of entry save 25% 
on ordinary fares for individual tours. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS FACILITIES ARE COMPREHEMSIVE— 


© Rail transportation covering the British Isles 

© Attractive rail, motor coach and steamer tours also 
conducted Motor Coach Tours of London 

© Cross channel services to Ireland and the Continent 

© 47 Hotels operated by The Hotels Executive, 
British Transport 

© British European Airways Corp. routes in the British 
Isles. 


ADVANCE RESERVATIONS FOR ALL SERVICES 
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CHRISTMAS 
Ideals 


THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 
for Young and Oid Alike 


with the socred religious spirit of Christ- 
mos—will awaken chérished memories of 
, yesterday—bring happiness to children— 





pier one for ail. 


“The Figure of CHRIST,” o reverent por- 
trayal of CHRIST by Hinke is reproduced 


-_ * 


in rich everlasting, colorful beouty in 
CHRISTMAS IDEALS. 
“Christmas in Many Londs,” by Suther- . 


land depicts the quaint festivities ond 
customs—ond how the CHRISTMAS SEA- 
SON is honored in other nations 
Christmas poems—-thoughts—ir.spirations 
, ——songs—ort—articles—will thrill your 
family, friends, and special acquaintances. 
A pertect and lovely 
CHRISTMAS GREETING 
Cellophaned art paper cover é 
oniy $1.25 per copy 
IDEALS are published Bi-Monthly Full 
subscription details furnished with each 
copy 


a as 





An outstondingly beoutiful book—vibront j 


ond will help make this Christmas o hap- ' 








IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 














Be Your Own 
MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME THIS QUICK MONEY-SAVING WAY 


Simple as A-B-. Your lessons consist of real selec- 


tions, instead f tiresome exercises u read real 

numbers r tri k om Som of our 

i 0.000 wients are | |! LEADERS. Everything is 

in print end pleturs Fir you are told what to do 

Then a pieture shows you how. Then you play it your- 

if and hear how it sounds. Soon you are playing 
pornlae musi Mail coupon for our 
strate! fre Book and T'rint and 
Iieture Sample. Mention your favorite 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


iistroment. U.S. Schoo! of Music, 611 
Brunswi pall Bidg.. _ New York 10, N.Y. 


. ust Scheet of Mute :, @8.3 Orunowich Gide. .Y. 10, ¥.Y. ! 


Piease send me Free Houklet and Print and Ficture Semple 
1 wenid like to play ‘Name Instrument | 
Have you 
| Inst ruunent Instrument? | 
Name | 
Piease Print 
i Address 





Desig? famped on 

EMBROIDERY 2, 299", 
both filme 12 42 scarf fme 3 fT e chair set 

t bree | whe nity o¢ buffet set Will make seven 

pote Hen All for one dollar and a half, 


Witliam MOPFPFETT, Box 672, ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 









TO 


LOANS TO TEACHERS '¢500 


{ red h “now—$50 te “$300—cut out 5 
j ii yea se ommne below for full details of | 
Postal’s “BORROW By MAIL” plan for | 
teachers. Your signature only—no cosigners | 
or endorsers—completely private. mon i 
to repay at low, lawful rate. Mail today! 
POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY |! 
15th and Harney Dept. 10 Omaha 2, Nebr. | 
| 
! 


State.. 
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“Match Your Wits with 


FIRST 


Dear Miss Owen: 
We used your 
the Village Schoolmaster” from the 
September issue for our first PTA meet- 
ing. We had a contest between the par- 
ents and the children. It was a tie and 
I had to put in additional questions 
for a play-off, but at the last minute 
the children won. We had lots of fun. 
Susan Fletcher, New York 


We think you had brave parents 
to be wiliing to challenge the chil- 
dren. Watch for other pages similar 
to this. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I just read the letter in First Class 
Mail from Jane O’Herron about teach- 
ers’ pet peeves. I would not like to see 
The Instructor major on pet peevish- 
column.....I have 


ness, even in one 
come to the conclus' on that if we have 
pet peeves, especially in our relation- 


ship with parents or board members, 
we probably are their pet peeve. 5o 
let’s cheer up, perk up, and write up 
something helpful and pleasant. 
Mildred M. Leatherman, California 


We agree with you, and several 
other teachers echoed your senti- 
ments. No Pet Peeve column for us! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I wonder if all your readers realize 
that the footprints on the bottom of 
the September calendar are authentic 
raccoon prints. The boys in my rural 
school carry on quite a trapping busi- 
ness and they have testified to their au- 
thenticity. 


Thomas Mason, Minnesota 


We, too, have wondered how many 
of our readers would notice and rec- 
ognize them. When we planned the 
series for this year, our artist sug- 
gested that she might include the 
footprints of the animal in each cal- 
endar. (At the end of the year, it 
would be interesting to trace them 
on a separate paper and see how 
many of your boys could properly 
label the footprints.) 





-* 


Dear Miss Owen 
Please be assured that I thank you 
very much for your courteous attention 
to our wishes and needs. Your coupon 
section has often been a help to us, 
and we look forward each year to the 
facilities it offers for our classrooms. 
Sister M. Scholastica, Michigan 


This letter should be a reminder 
to you. Get your coupons off today. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 

As an aftermath of my article “Why 
Not Teach First Grade?” in your Sep- 
tember issue, I have been deluged with 
suggestions for hobbies and recreation 
so that I will not get in a rut merely 
because I teach first grade. I have 
seven children of my own, all school 
age, yet one first-grade teacher sug- 
gests interests in children other than 
those in my room. I keep a nine-room 
house, and do my own laundry work 
and canning, but one teacher suggests 
that I keep up a home. Several sug- 
gested college correspondence work, 
but I am carrying five hours a year. 
I do all our sewing, which would dis- 
appoint several other correspondents. 
Last year I taught Letin in the eve- 
nings. During the summer I worked on 
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our city paper and made a rock garden 
at home..... There are forty-three be- 
ginners in my room, and one teacher 
suggested a larger group to work with. 

I hope all your readers will consider 
this an answer to their letters. I never 
knew you had such a circulation or 
dreamed that so many teachers had 
time to write fan letters. 


Evelyn Kirk, Illinois 


Oh, what a gal! This letter repre- 
sents either energy personified or a 
thirty-hour day. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen 

You might be interested to know that 
our school planned a fall flower show 
similar to the one described in the 
September issue. We found that the 
description of the ways to keep flowers 
in place for particular arrangements 
was unusually helpful. If I may brag 
a little bit, three of: my children won 


blue ribbons; two, red ribbons; and 
three, white ribbons. For the. class 
prize, we came in second. I think that’s 


pretty good for first grade, don’t you? 
Isabelle Fletcher, Kansas 


We certainly do. We are sure your 
flower show must have been very 
successful, and we are glad we could 
be so helpful. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

A few months ago you published an 
article of mine, “The Duplicator Goes 
to School.” It may be of interest to you 
to know that recently I received an air- 
mail letter from a teacher in Kiangan, 
Mountain Province, Philippine Islands, 
who wished to secure a duplicator at 
once, even to the extent of enclosing a 
money order toward its purchase. I 
thought you might enjoy-hearing about 
this example of how. widely your maga- 
zine circulates and how much attention 
is paid to its contents. 


James N. Emery, Rhode Island 


It’s a small world! From Rhode 
Island to Dansville, to the Philippine 
Islands, and back to Rhode Island! 


* 


Dear Miss. Owen: 

[ ama music supervisor and have 
wondered why you always print accom- 
paniments with your songs. We encour- 
age children in our elementary school 
to sing without accompaniment. You 
could use twice as many songs if you 
didn’t take the space for the accom- 
paniment,. 

Elma Little, Ohio 


What do our other readers think? 


We shall be very glad to drop the } 


accompaniment if that is what teach- 
ers want. Send us a.postal card and 
state your preference. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The pupils in my school enjoyed 
your page on Marcus Whitman. I plan 
to put the entire series on the bulletin 
board in a corner in which I display 
something to attract the children’s at- 
tention. I have a family of Whitmans 
in my school and although they can 
claim no relationship, they were quite 
the heroes for a couple of days. 

Ann Kennedy, Connecticut 


This is our first letter about our 
new. series. We would be interested 
to know how some other teachers 
plan to use this pages 





5 CHOOL 
Ideals 


An artistic book prepared specially for folks 
in the teaching profession. Clean American 
SCHOOL IDEALS with exquisite art repro. 
ductions in full natural color, ideal for 
bulletin boards, — select poems — thoughts 
—homey philosophies—inspirational articles 
for all teachers, 
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Teachers and pupils will discover a wealth 
of material and deep enjoyment of inspir 
ing SCHOOL IDEALS. 










Full of wholesome AMERICAN principles 
for use in classroom projects and assign- 
ments — ito instill an appreciation for the 
fine arts — ennobling and uplifting thoughts 
z —the heritage of our history —and a rural 
school note in the modern world. 














You will read, use and cherish SCHOOL 
IDEALS in the classroom and in your home 
for many years fo come. 


r 


oad 


Cellophaned art paper cover 
only $1.25 per copy 


IDEALS are published bi-monthly. Full sub- 
scription details furnished with each copy. 


Oneof 













IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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have | 
. e won oO 
An Ideal Gift for Christma} ;, ,. 
Useful -- Inexpensive 
EACH in lots of 25 or 
more. 75c in lots 
of less than 25. “a age 
on e 
Pupil’s Name Beautiful, gay ag Preser 
IN GOLD colorful _mechanies 
Satisfaction _ pencils. Piastic — : Che 
guaranteed yg ool aed ard first f 
eraser is at hand that sert@ by ma 
as cap to spacious 
chamber. docum 
ALL ORDERS FILLED IN | 1400 | 
ASSORTED COLORS likely 
Packed in Gift Box. Postage Paid} before 
RUSH YOUR ORDER TODAY 
TAVERNARO PENC/L SUPPLY 
620 MONROE * KANSAS CITY 1 *M/SSOUR 
CORNS, CALLOUSES, BUNIONS 
The iastont : you apply Dr. Scholl’ 8 Zino-pads, p 
ful shoe friction stops, pressure on the sensitive sp 
is lifted. You'll marvel, too, how quickly these th 
soothing, cushioning, protective pads remove co0 en 
or callouses wher used with the separate Me / 
tions included. Get this instant-acting relief today tates i 
The 


simple 
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fra AT “ADIL ee 
LAST! EVERYDAY CARD! 


— ony — Ma Greeting enn ~ 
Nev fered et easy orders , 
MAKE PAST! ‘Astound ding vaine—16 for $1. Up @ 









tA 100% profit. 
Floral Charmettes, Napkins, 25 other, 
MONEY J acccrtments petail’ 60c to $1.00 
FAST SAMPLES APPROVAL.’ No. 
lexperience n . Start now—earn 
jall year ‘round. WRITE TODAY! 
PURO CO., 2801 Locust, Dept. 945-p St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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sub- 
copy. |} Oneofthe principalreasons 
that man first domesti- 
cated animals was to ob- 
tain their milk as food. 


Almost all mammals 
—} have been used. The cow 
won out because the cow 
is the best milk producer. 
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CAP} Butter and cheese were 
% the earliest attempts to 
gay af preserve milk. 


tic bamg Cheese was probably the 

2 larg first food ever preserved 
nat ser™™ by man. It is mentioned in 
documents as early as 
. ww 1400 B.C., but was very 
Ss likely known centuries 
e Paid. before, 





3. 


com When milk sours it sepa- 
tates into curds and whey. 
_The curd, or solid, is 

simple cheese—which has 
molded, seasoned, 
and cured in hundreds of 
werent ways in almost 

y part of the world. 
Many hard cheeses can 
be kept indefinitely. 
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< AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
CANNED FOODS ARE GRAND FOODS 
































You have told us that these advertisements have proved 
of such wide interest and value to you that we have 
acceded to many requests to republish the entire series. 


4. 


Marco Polo wrote that the 
Mongols, whom he visited 
in the thirteenth century, 
carried powdered milk on 
long journeys. 


The modern process of 
drying milk by spraying it 
into a super-heated atmos- 
phere was discovered 
about the middle of the 
last century. 
































5. 


In 1856 Gail Borden pat- 
ented a process for con- 
densing milk. 

It differs from evapo- 
rated milk, as it contains 
sugar which is added to 
preserve it. 














Evaporated milk is more 
than twice as concentrated 
as ordinary milk. 

Nothing has beenadded, 
except vitamin D in some 
cases, and nothing taken 
away except water. 











6. 


Canned milk is a fine food. 


It is fed to millions of 
babies on recommenda- 
tion of physicians. 

The great milk canning 
industry preserves millions 
of gallons each year. 
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Milk is sold in paper con- 
tainers. 

Packaging of fluid milk 
in Canco single-service 
paper containers is one of 
the most important sanita- 
tion advances in recent 
years. 
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ICA’S LDAGE 








Willd 


487 BROADWAY 





DISTRIBUTOR 
CHILDREN 


STAMPED WITH 


SEND NO MONEY! 
| * You pag afftr you GH your g 


‘YOUR CHOICE OF THE 
FOLLOWING GREETINGS: 








A welcome member to the 
school bag and a handy home- 
work reminder. Size 4" x 534". 
Made of genuine simulated 
leather, fitted with a 50-sheet 
ruled bond pad and a high grade 
No. 2 lead pencil. "Greetings 
from Your Teacher" or "Sea- 
son's Greetings" stamped on 
case in gilt. 


(Price quoted is for any quantity) 


UNIT.ED STATES PENCIL CO., Inc. 
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ORDER BLANK 
United States Pencil Co., inc., 487 Broadway, New York 13, & 
Please send me: (Prices quoted ere for any que 


cimnedentsnninnil HOLLY BOX PENCIL SETS... 
eevesoresessnsseesoe MEMO BOOKS WITH PENCIL... Tig Each 
SIMULATED LEATHER SETS ll¢ Per 


Chock cholee 5 [7] “GREETINGS PROM YOUR TEACHER” 
of Greeting: |} F) “SEASON'S GREETINGS" 


i will pey 5 days after | receive the gifts. 
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